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A creat and radical change in a social or commercial system 
is naturally accompanied by the introduction of new words 
and phrases, till, from the continual use of these, the former 4 
aspect of the thing understood disappears, and a fresh spirit qj 
springs up. The rural revolution of the last quarter of a cen- «a 
tury has been marked by the gradual disuse of the terms, ‘2 
“farmer,” “farming,” “ farm,” which have been supplanted 
by the more polished expressions, “ agriculturist,” “ agri- 
culture,” “tenancy.” This attests the growing tendency to 
approach the subject from a more enlightened—a more edu- 
cated standpoint—and exhibits a desire for a broader treat- 
ment. In fact, as well as in phrase, agriculture is rapidly 
superseding farming ; the old narrow and contracted method 
is giving place to an expanded system of culture. The old 
spirit of farming was the most contracted that could be 
imagined, the policy of the farmer was bounded by his double- 
mounds; while now, as the whole world enters into agricul- 
tural competition, so the spirit of agriculture becomes hourly 
more cosmopolitan. The one idea of the farmer of former 
times was economy—his true husbandry was nothing else but 
economy, elaborated to the smallest detail, so that as he sat 
by his fire of logs and old poles, grown in his own hedges, he 
would carefully extract the crooked, red-hot nails from the 
glowing wood, and preserve them with care; nor would he 
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pass a cast-off horse-shoe in the field without picking it up. 
His farm was a world in itself, his one object to make that 
world self-supporting without extraneous aid—above all without 
expending hard cash. The bread he ate was made from the 
wheat grown in his own fields, some sacks of the less profit- 
able sort kept back from the market, and despatched to the 
miller. The hogs in the sty supplied bacon, beef fed on the 
farm was salted down, the dairy yielded cheese, the orchard 
cider, beer was brewed upon the premises, and small indeed was 
the sum annually expended in the shops of tradesmen. Out of 
doors, beyond the household, the same idea was paramount. 
The cattle required were bred upon the place, the seed sown 
preserved from last year’s crop, and the whole tenor of leases 
was to the effect that whatever was taken out of the soil must 
be put back into itagain. Arable farmers were bound down to 
a specified rotation of crops with this object ; pasture farmers 
were, and often still are, prohibited from selling hay. These 
restrictions, excellent in their day, though mainly worse than 
useless now, evidence a spirit opposed to commercial circu- 
lation, a desire to make the farm all in all to itself. 

The entire drift of modern circumstance, the pressure of 
events domestic and foreign, has been to sweep away the 
system, and to substitute for it its very antithesis. Instead of 
being self-supporting, the farm now is perhaps the business of all 
others which depends upon outward aid and extraneous demands 
—the most complicated, and the one that employs the largest 
variety of tradespeople and manufacturers. Visitors to the 
Agricultural Hall during the annual cattle show cannot fail to 
be impressed with the monster collection of machinery then 
exhibited. Scarcely any single operation of agriculture remains 
which is not gone through by steeland steam. Steam ploughs 
the fallows, threshes the corn, and lately traction-engines 
have drawn heavy loads of wheat or produce along the roads 
to market or to the railway-station. The seed is sown by the 
drill, the roots sliced by machinery, the straw or hay is carried 
up to the top of the rick by the “ elevator,” grass is mown 
and the yellow corn reaped by the aid of rattling wheels and 
cogs. A simple catalogue of the endless implements of hus- 
bandry now employed would make a large volume.* 


* New developments constantly arise, In the Agricultural Department of 
the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, is shown “the automatic binder, with 
which the farmer drives around his field, leaving the grain behind him, not only 
cut, but put up in sheaves, and laid out neatly in rows.” 
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Apart from the great change which this fact alone indicates 
in the character of farming itself, there must also be con- 
sidered the very extensive effect produced upon the iron trade, 
the consumption of coal, and in the multiplication of factories 
employing thousands of artizans. Irrespective of the great 
firms, whose names are almost household words, there is 
hardly a town of moderate size in the rural counties which 
does not contain a factory of this kind, and the aggregate of 
the business thus transacted must be something enormous. 
It has often been alleged that agriculture does less than any 
other trade for the material prosperity of the kingdom. Men, 
whose object it has been to elicit the sympathies of the purely 
mechanic class, accuse agriculture of requiring less labour, of 
circulating scarcely any coin, and even of partially depopulating 
those tracts where it is practised. A more fallacious state- 
ment could not be made, for the exact converse is the truth. 
The mere iron used in the construction of machines for tilling 
the land represents the labour and, consequently, the main- 
tenance of thousands. Iron cannot be produced without coal, 
coal again employs miners, and the use of steam for ploughing 
and threshing, chaff-cutting, etc., also causes a direct con- 
sumption of coal in agriculture. 

The entire tendency of modern agriculture—the practice— 
is in complete accord with the interests and the views of the 
manufacturing class. The two have now a mutual interest, 
for the agriculturist could not flourish without the mechanic. 
The use of guano necessitates transhipment, and has a direct 
effect upon commerce. Artificial manures are manufactured 
upon a truly gigantic scale, and the innumerable factories for 
its production employ large numbers of men, both in the 
actual work of the factory and indirectly. The transit of 
machinery, coal, guano, manures—imports upon the farm— 
and of corn, stock, and general produce—exports from the 
farm—represents the expenditure of heavy sums, swelling the 
incomes of railway companies, and filtering into the pockets 
of their employés. In this sense modern agriculture comes 
into the closest contact with commerce and manufacture. 

Descending from the more general term manufacturer to 
the less pretentious, but more important, factor in the social life 
of the age—the shop and the tradesman — how many 
trades are supported in great measure by agriculture, which 
in its turn depends upon them for the distribution of its 
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produce. The butcher, the baker, the grocer, confectioner, 
even the chemist (for articles consumed in the nursery) all go 
to the agriculturist, and indirectly through them the farm 
gives employment to hundreds upon hundreds. No longer 
self-supporting, and at the same time, so to say, selfish in its 
aim, the farm cannot be carried on without the assistance of 
the manufacturer and the tradesman ; while on the other hand 
it supplies them with a market for their goods and labour. It 
is a system of exchange—the true commercial system. The 
farmer living isolated upon his fields, his horizon bounded by 
the double-mound hedge, is gone. The modern agriculturist 
gives and takes with the manufacturer and the trader. 

It is difficult to draw a line of distinction between the 
rising generation of agriculturists and the commercial man. 
In matters of business their courses almost entirely coincide. 
The practice of disposing of stock by auction, instead of ex- 
posing it for sale in the open market, has done much to 
familiarize the farmer with the recognized resources of the 
avowed trader. Sales by auction now take place in almost 
every market town, once or even twice a week, of cattle, 
sheep, and horses, and occasionally of implements. These sales 
have, in many instances, superseded the ancient open market, 
established by charter, and usually held in the street. Instead 
of keeping his fat stock in the street waiting all day for a cus- 
tomer, they are driven into the auction-yard, and await their 
turn under the hammer. Simple as these auctions appear—they 
are now so universal as to be passed over without a thought— 
yet in reality the introduction of the system exercised a 
powerful influence in modifying the habits of the farmer. 
Credit was made known to him with all its ways and secrets. 

The auctioneer often stands much in the position of a banker, 
and his profits do not so much arise from the percentage upon 
sales, as the discount for the accommodation he affords. The 
dealer or the butcher to whose bid the animals are knocked 
down, pays only partially in cash or cheque, the remainder, 
and perhaps the heaviest portion, is represented by a bill of 
exchange, which the auctioneer may back; and on the other 
hand, the vendor accepts a bill from the auctioneer. ‘The 
auctioneer is ready to advance the vendor cash on loan to meet 
his heavy expenses—“ the capital invested in improvements ”’ 
—upon the security of his stock; so that when these animals 
come to the auction yard the farmer cannot insist upon receiving 
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- cash for them. In this way an immense amount of business 
is transacted at the various county banks. How many farmers 
of the olden time understood what was meant bya bill of 
exchange, or guessed at the secrets of discount and accom- 
modation? The modern agriculturist has an extensive 
acquaintance with paper; and his dealings with it in no way 
differ from those of the commercial man. Something of the 
same system extends into the Corn Exchange, where the 
agriculturist meets the dealer every market day. ‘Trans- 
actions in wheat and barley often reach very heavy amounts, 
and the dealer cannot pay for the goodsin coin. He therefore 
gives a bill payable at a certain date, and the vendor usually 
discountsit. The dealer may perhaps attend two or even three 
markets in one day, assisted by the ramifications of the rail- 
way, and at each market find a slight difference in the price 
at which he can purchase, arising from local peculiarities. 
Upon a dexterous manipulation of these, and upon the rise or 
fall of the general market, he depends for his profits, and, in 
order to avail himself of a rise, he must have a certain margin 
of time, which time is afforded by the bill. The practice of 
the Stock Exchange is, in fact, closely imitated in the corn 
market, and really, if not nominally, the dealer frequently 
buys “‘ for the account.” 

This reacts upon the agriculturist, who gradually grows 
sensitively alive to the fluctuations of the market, and becomes 
himself to some extent a speculator, watching carefully the 
prices in the journals, eagerly inquiring what was done on the 
corn exchanges of neighbouring towns, and sometimes perhaps 
a little anxious about the “paper” he has accepted. His cal- 
culations are not even confined to his native country—he reads 
with intense interest the returns from France, Austria, and 
America, endeavouring to foresee whether the yield in those 
distant lands will rise above or fall below the average ; for ac- 
cording as the importations increase or decrease, so must he 
sell or withhold his produce. He scans the money article in 
the daily papers for the first intimations of tightness in the 
money market, so as to know when to discount the bills he 
holds to the best advantage. In what particular do these 
proceedings differ from those of the commercial man ? 

To go farther—probably there never was a time when so 
much borrowed capital was employed in agriculture. It was 
not unusual in former days for a farmer who was pinched as 
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rent day drew near, to “take up,” as it was called, a hundred 
or two from a fellow-agriculturist. The county banks, if they 
chose, could tell an extraordinary story of the amount of 
money in use on loan by the agriculturists of the period. It 
could hardly be otherwise. In the first place, money circulates 
so much more freely than it used to do in rural districts—it is 
turned over more rapidly—credit is shorter. The outlay upon 
machinery is large, the price of labour higher, the system of 
culture more expensive. The old prejudice against borrowed 
capital has almost wholly disappeared. No man feels him- 
self lowered in self-esteem by the fact that his steam-plough 
is driven with the aid of a banker’s money. The agriculture 
of the past was economy, the agriculture of to-day is outlay— 
outlay to produce heavier crops and finer cattle. The ancient 
farmer looked upon money as something sacred, something to 
be hoarded in the oaken chest, and hidden in deep pouches, 
to be handled reverently, parted with grudgingly —as an 
article utterly distinct from all other commodities. The idea 
of money, as now understood in the money market—as a 
species of goods, like wool or iron—never entered his mind. 
The modern agriculturist rises almost to the money market 
conception of coin, and unhesitatingly employs it to extend 
his operations. What is the practical distinction between cash 
advanced upon the security of stock or produce, and the cash 
or goods advanced upon a bill of sale to the tradesmen? The 
commercial spirit permeates modern agriculture in all its 
branches. 

In dealing with produce, agriculture daily approaches more 
closely to manufacture. To the mind of the farmer of a 
former time, no greater heresy could have been thought of 
than sending away the milk yielded by his cows off the farm. 
The idea would have been opposed to his most cherished con- 
victions. Now hundreds of dairy farmers despatch all the 
milk from their cattle twice a day to London, there to be re- 
tailed from street to street. The churn is set on one side, the 
cheese-tub discarded, the dairymaid dismissed, barely enough 
milk is kept back for the use of the family. A stranger walk- 
ing through a rich dairy country may call in vain for a glass of 
fresh milk at a dozen farm-houses in succession, and would not 
get butter in many places at any price. This habit again 
brings agriculture into connection with railways, most of which 
have their milk trains daily running into the metropolis. The 
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‘old farmer, with his breeches and gaiters, his ashen staff and 
dangling seals, would have turned aghast at the idea of the 
pure milk from his beloved cows being rattled along at forty 
miles an hour to be cried in the dirty, smoky streets of “ Lun- 
nun.” A disused cheese-tub, a discarded churn, rows of 
empty vats, would have seemed to him a world turned upside 
down. All the care taken in building the dairy—cool, half 
underground, paved with stone flags, and window to the north 
—wasted and thrown away. ‘The elder bushes planted about 
to secure an atmosphere clear and pure—to keep dust and 
smoke from the delicious pats of golden butter—useless, ex- 
cept for firewood. ‘The farm thus approaches to the idea of a 
manufactory in quick and constant communication with the 
customers of the town. 

Still further, actual factories for the conversion of agri- 
cultural produce start up at every turn. Condensed milk 
factories increase in numbers, and absorb the yield from the 
neighbouring dairies. Some of them have been very success- 
ful, and are paying large dividends to the shareholders— 
agricultural shareholders! Factories for the manufacture of 
cheese are rapidly spreading, and here again the joint-stock 
principle, the true commercial spirit, appears in all its 
vigour. ‘The cheese-factory is usually situated near a rail- 
way, in the midst of a dairy district, and the farmers send 
their milk to the factory, and receive in return a proportioned 
share of the profits. It is as if fifty dairies all cast their milk 
into one common cheese-tub. Now nothing could be more 
opposed to the feelings of the old farmer than such a course as 
this. He always had the most perfect confidence, the most 
implicit belief in the milk, and butter, and cheese made from 
that milk, of his own dairy. No neighbour could turn out 
such cheese—let it be ever so good there was always a smack 
about it, something “ hot” or unpleasant. The rivalry to get 
the longest price at the cheese-market was intense. ‘The fact 
that several score of farmers can be persuaded to contribute 
the milk from their dairies to one common cheese-tub, there to 
be mixed and mingled, is indeed to those who know the 
class, a sufficiently strong proof of the mighty change that has 
come over the spirit of agriculture. 

Where now are the pig-styes—the hogs and sows, and 
porkers, grunting as the hour of feeding drew near, huntirg 
for acorns in the ditches as the autumn arrived? The hog 
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vault was principally supplied from the refuse of the dairy, 
consequently when the dairy is closed, the pig-styes soon be- 
come empty. Jew farmers now care to breed pigs, the result 
is a rise in the price of bacon, till good smoke-dried is actu- 
ally as dear as beef or mutton. Hach farmer formerly killed 
his own pig, and cured it ; now the pigs that are kept, like the 
milk, go to factories to be converted into food. Vast bacon 
factories may be found doing an immense trade all the year 
round, killing thousands upon thousands of pigs, and employ- 
ing every artificial aid in the curing, from cartloads of sawdust 
to give the smoky flavour, to ship-loads of Norwegian or 
American ice to insure the proper cooling of the carcase. One 
reason why milk is despatched to London, or deposited in 
factories, is a growing appreciation among the agriculturists of 
the advantage of smaller profits but quick returns—the true 
tradesman’s view. Cheese made at home gives a large profit, 
but a slow return—it takes time to mature. The arable agri- 
culturist exhibits the same tendency, forced thereto by the 
circumstances of the times. Barley is becoming far more im- 
portant than wheat, especially the finer sorts, and barley goes 
to the manufacturer of beer. 

The agriculturist looks more and more daily in the direc- 
tion of manufactures. Lately experiments have been made 
upon a large scale on certain estates as to the practicability of 
producing sugar and spirits from mangolds. The experiment 
did not at first succeed, from a lack of technical knowledge 
only however, and there can be little doubt that the distillery 
and the refinery will even yet raise their tall chimneys upon 
the farm. Imagine a factory chimney in the midst of the 
yellow wheat and scarlet poppies ! 

With this tendency there has arisen a marked inclination 
for new forms of investment. The old farmer was conserva- 
tive in all things, particularly in his business; the modern 
agriculturist, whatever his political opinions may be, is ready 
to adopt fresh plans, and invest in anything that promises to 
be popular. If anew root or a new cereal were to be dis- 
covered which held out promise of profit, it would be eagerly 
accepted. In the past the idea of feeding fat cattle upon any- 
thing else but hay would have been looked upon with horror ; 
now cake is universally used. Scarcely any practice and 
belief of the old race of farmers which has not been reversed. 
Agriculture gravitates towards specialization like all other 
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occupations in this age of intense competition. The original 
farm produced something of everything, and was rarely 
devoted to any one particular yield. Large numbers of dairy 
farms, as already pointed out, are now nothing else but manu- 
factories of milk to be sent to London, or to the factory. 
Twenty years ago, or less, the same farm would have made 
butter and cheese, fatted pigs, grazed and fatted a few Christ- 
mas beasts, and bred up a nag or two from foals. At this day 
they are really specialized as milk farms, and the leading idea 
of the occupier is therefore to secure the class of cow which 
will yield the largest amount of milk. Then there is an in- 
creasing number of farms whose speciality is some particular 
breed of cattle, or sheep, and a few where thorough-breds 
and hunters are raised. ‘There are two or three instances at 
least in which agriculturists have specialized their tenancies as 
wheat farms; they grow nothing else but wheat, year after 
year in succession, defying the old rules of rotation of crops, 
by the aid of deep steam cultivation and artificial manure. 

All these are efforts to fall into accord with the spirit of the 
age, which at the same time that it believes in the division of 
labour, believes also in the division of production. It is very 
probable that as time goes on this practice will increase, par- 
ticularly in the neighbourhood of great cities, or where there is 
good railway accommodation. ‘The influence of such great 
cities, with their hungry population, and at the same time their 
wealth and demand for luxuries, has been almost incalculable 
upon agriculture. ‘They have shut up the dairy, and absorbed 
the milk; they have consumed such vast quantities of liquor 
that barley becomes of more importance than wheat. They 
will and they must have meat; the immediate result is that 
everything is made subservient to the production of stock, and 
the indirect result is the establishment of specialized farms 
where the one object is the evolution of a superior animal. 
The middle classes of these cities who cannot provide them- 
selves from their own gardens and glasshouses, still insist upon 
being supplied with the luxury of early vegetables. Naturally 
therefore, in places where the soil or the climate is specially 
suitable, as in the Scilly Islands, attention is turned to this 
branch, for the railway abolishes the restrictions of distance. 

So thoroughly is the agricultural mind imbued with the 
necessity of marching with the age, and obtaining profit by a 
judicious investment in what is demanded by the cities, that 
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the one great desideratum in rural districts is now quicker 
communication. The number of light railways and tramways 
that have been lately laid down in purely agricultural places is 
an obvious proof of this disposition. Every year sees an addi- 
tional number of bills for the incorporation of railway com- 
panies to construct short lines, taken to the House. Most 
of these are really agricultural lines, supported by landowners, 
and tenant farmers—many have been made, and others are 
now making, entirely with agricultural money, without any 
“financing ”’? whatever. ‘They run over rich arable or pasture 
land, where there are no towns of any size, nothing but farms 
and villages, and join some great through-route of rail. Even 
the open and sparsely populated downs are anxious now to 
connect themselves by light tramways with the cities. These 
local companies acknowledge openly that they neither desire 
nor expect large dividends from the line, they are satisfied if it 
pays its working expenses ; the real dividend is obtained in an 
indirect manner — by the landlords through the increased 
value of property, the tenants profit by the easier and cheaper 
access to the markets. These local railways, these village lines, 
are striking instances of the change which has come over 
the spirit of agriculture. 

The old farmer prided himself above all things on being a 
practical man, a man of experience, learned only in the know- 
ledge acquired through generations of cultivation. The 
modern agriculturist is a theorist, a student—book-learned. 
He is ever ready to make experiments. He sends his son to 
an agricultural college, he reads and ponders over the dis- 
coveries of agricultural professors, he lends plots of ground for 
the purpose of comparing the advantages of various methods 
of culture. The meaning of the words geology, botany, even 
entomology, is well known to him. He analyzes the soil, the 
water, the crops, and is familiar with the phraseology of the 
chemical laboratory. Hardly a science but is pressed into the 
service of agriculture. Geology, botany, entomology, meteor- 
ology, chemistry, natural history, and biology—the list might 
be extended indefinitely, to say nothing of mechanics and 
engineering. The engineer indeed is indispensable to the 
modern agriculturist—to drain his fields, to irrigate others, to 
coustruct reservoirs, roads, and lastly, tramways. The me- 
chanic finds constant employment in repairing the steam plough 
and tackle, the threshing machine, the endless implements 
employed. 
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Does all this read like farming? Is it not clear that 
agriculture is a distinct occupation, a business—a business of 
the present and the future, almost totally severed from the 
past? It is true that only the larger agriculturists as yet can 
go to these lengths ; but this spirit has filtered down into the 
minds of the smaller men, who go as far as they can in the 
same direction. Those who cannot afford to purchase the 
expensive steam-ploughing tackle hire it of agricultural ma- 
chinists, who are now to be found almost everywhere, or of 
companies started to let out such engines. Even small 
farmers resort to draining, and use as much artificial manure 
as they can afford to purchase. The spirit of enterprise and 
speculation has seized upon them also, but their sphere of 
operation being limited, its results are not so immediately 
apparent. 

A broader, more cosmopolitan feeling amongst agricultu- 
rists has been fostered by the great shows of stock and imple- 
ments. ‘T'o these exhibitions men flock from all parts of the 
kingdom, eagerly comparing the cattle shown with their own, 
curiously inquiring how such results were attained, examining 
the new machinery, exchanging ideas with others. By these 
assemblages much of the old local spirit has been effaced— 
men who have once ventured from the homestead fifty or a 
hundred miles, and have seen what their brother agriculturists 
have accomplished, can no longer pin their faith upon the 
traditionary usages of their native dales.* ‘Their prejudices 
are shaken, the facts they have seen cannot be got over— 
farmers are a class particularly amenable to visible, tangible 
results. It may not be for years afterwards, but sooner or 
later, when opportunity offers, they will attempt to accomplish 
similar things. 

Nor must the vast flow of agricultural literature which has 
set in of late years be left out of account. ‘The mere number of 
newspapers, journals, and magazines, devoted to farming and 
matters connected with the land, now published is very con- 
siderable. Some of these are edited with great care, and 
possess a staff of clever contributors, able to throw the light 
of science and research upon the agricultural topics of the 
day. They havea large circulation, but their influence does 

* Fifty years ago an agricultural writer recommended farmers to take rides 


of twenty or thirty miles, and note the methods followed in other localities. They 
carry out the spirit of this advice now by railway. 
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not end with that. No agricultural district now is without its 
local paper, and these papers reproduce the materials of the 
high-class journals, so that a new discovery or a better method 
of treatment once published in London, is immediately dissemi- 
nated over the length and breadth of the agricultural world. 
The effect of this literature is very powerful; it has been 
slowly educating the mass of agriculturists for years, and the 
generation now growing up is impregnated with ideas derived 
originally from these journals. 

Agriculture is perhaps fortunate in possessing more expe- 
rimental men than any other calling ; men who have expended 
fortunes in the endeavour to push on the culture of the land, 
who have, in many cases, reduced themselves to all but ruin, 
but the benefit of whose experience is now utilized on every 
farm in England. Such men led the van in the introduction 
of artificial manures, guano, and super-phosphates, proved the 
value of drainage, and at a vast expenditure of time and 
money perfected the steam plough. Scattered here and there 
all over the country, each has acted as a focus into which was 
drawn the attention of the neighbouring agriculturists, till in 
more than one instance, a world-wide fame has been the result. 
But undoubtedly the great cause of the immense progress that 
has been achieved, was the pressure consequent upon the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. From that hour, the agriculturist 
has had to encounter a constantly increasing host of competi- 
tors. The whole world has risen up to compete against him. 
Wheat flowed in from the Continent, from America, wool from 
Australia, and latterly preserved meat has come into the 
market in sufficient quantities to cause an appreciable effect. 
Slowly the farmer awoke to the altered condition of affairs, 
and roused himself to vigorous efforts in accord with the times. 

Had there been nothing to compensate this competition, it 
would have been impossible for him to have stood his 
ground. But at the same time the population increased, 
increased in numbers, and multiplied its demands for luxuries, 
for rich, succulent meats. The flow of wealth permitted of 
higher prices, or rather caused them, and the more rapid cir- 
culation of money compensated the farmer for the loss of the 
old system of profit. Yet it is questionable, even now, as the 
pressure of competition is made heavier by the rise in the cost 
of labour, whether a sufficient return or percentage can be 
got out of the land with the limited capital invested in it. As 
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I suggested three years ago, the direction of events seems to 
point irresistibly to the conclusion that at no distant date 
joint-stock farming will have to be resorted to. With the 
sole exception of the novelty of the thing, there is practically 
no obstacle. It is a safer outlet at all events for capital than 
loans to foreign states which repudiate the interest. A cer- 
tain amount of difficulty has been already found in letting 
large arable farms. To work them with any prospect of 
profit a heavy outlay is necessary—such an outlay as few men 
are prepared, upon their sole responsibility, to incur. By the 
union of a small band of capitalists, the difficulty would be 
overcome, and at the same time the land would be made to 
produce the utmost possible yield, for a company or syndicate 
could employ every means science can suggest. 

If any one had reviewed the position of agriculture a gene- 
ration ago, they would have described it as a calm, quiet call- 
ing, far from the turmoil of trade and the din of manufacture, 
reposing from year to year among flowery meadows and beau- 
tiful cornfields. At this hour there is presented the spectacle 
of a mass of restiess, educated, intelligent men, struggling— 
seething as it were—pushing forward and adopting the 
resources of commerce and of science. The contrast is 
intense. The spirit exhibited in modern practical agriculture 
is one of vigorous enterprise, speculation, progress. The 
change has been accompanied with striking modifications in 
the position and habits of the people engaged. 

To commence at the foundation with the labourers—the 
change that has come over that class is obvious and unmis- 
takable. It must, however, be distinctly understood that the 
purpose of this article is to trace out and define the spirit 
of agriculture; it is no part of its design to argue on one 
side or the other; but simply to approach, as nearly as 
possible, to an estimate of actual existing facts, whether they 
relate to labourer, tenant, or landlord. Among the causes which 
led up to the labourer movement must be reckoned the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, and the inflow of foreign wheat, which in a 
measure placed the labourer in an independent position. 
Then the introduction of a new system of poor relief had its 
effect, and the vast impetus given to labour by the railways 
—their construction and maintenance—must not be forgotten. 

It is common to ascribe the agitation amongst the agricultu- 
ral labourers to the violent speeches and defective organization 
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of a few clever men; and it is equally the habit to assert that 
now those men have failed in their immediate endeavours, the 
movement is at an end. Neither of these assertions is accu- 
rate. The above causes and many others had been at work for 
years previously to the outbreak of unionism; at this day 
other causes are at work whose effect will tend much in the 
same direction. The truly gigantic emigration that has been 
going on for years, is still proceeding ; the colonies, Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, and the United States, are still absorb- 
ing the very flower and strength of the labouring population. 
History stands confounded, and withholds her assent in doubt, 
to the record of the enormous numbers of men who followed 
Xerxes into Greece. But what are these numbers— 
the wonder of the world for centuries—compared with the 
emigration to America, and the colonies? The United 
States are this year celebrating their centennial. The land 
was discovered before; but practically their country is just 
a century old. Our country, reckoning only from the Con- 
quest is eight centuries old; yet their population is larger 
than ours, and the vast majority speak English. 

In addition to the direct effect of this emigration, there must 
be remembered the indirect reaction—incalculably great—of 
American ideas upon the lower orders in England. Somehow 
they have become disseminated—it is needless now to inquire 
how. ‘This indirect effect increases annually, as the labourers 
become more educated, and read of their brethren across the 
Atlantic. The exact “ how ” is difficult to define, but certain it is 
that a common feeling at this moment animates the workmen 
of all western countries. They are en rapport with each other. 
Independent of literature, or even organization, there exists a 
mysterious communication ; a movement at a distance is pro- 
pagated like a wave along the ranks of labour. It is one of 
the most striking phenomena of modern social life; a pheno- 
menon becoming more visible, tangible, and powerful year by 
year. Without any doubt the enforced education of the future 
will intensify this tendency ; for if ignorant, prejudiced men: can 
combine for a common end, it is absurd to suppose that the 
same men when educated will not be more ready to act in 
concert. 

With education there always comes a certain sense of self- 
importance ; the best of us who have acquired superior know- 
ledge are not free from this weakness, how much more may it 
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not be expected from men whose ancestors for centuries have 
laboured in the darkest ignorance. It isa mistake to view 
the movement among the agricultural labourers in any other 
light than that which has been fermenting for years in other 
classes of workmen. ‘lhe only difference is that it has come 
last, and therefore has yet to pass through stages which the 
others have already completed. It is a part of the great 
labour movement, a movement going on all over the world, 
and cannot be separated from it, and arrested by petty local 
treatment. In truth, that movement is one which the hand 
of man cannot stay. It owed its origin to a variety of causes 
out of his control; those causes and others are still at work. 

Leaving the more general question to estimate the present 
position of the labourer with relation to the two classes 
above him, landlord and tenant, it may be summed up in one 
sentence—the old semi-feudal relations are totally extinguished. 
The old local spirit is gone. There is a familiar phrase assert- 
ing that the interests of the landlord, tenant, and labourer 
are identical. Looked at from a general point of view this is 
an incontrovertible truth, but like other generalizations, in 
practice it is precisely the reverse. Tor all practical purposes 
the interests of the labourer and the tenant are exactly op- 
posed to each other. The labourer’s one great object is to 
obtain the maximum of wages with the minimum of work; 
the tenant’s object—like that of all employers—is to get the best 
labour at the lowest price. Apart from all sentimental con- 
siderations this is the root of the matter. It resolves itself into 
pounds, shillings, and pence. ‘There was at one time a certain 
amount of common interest between the labourer and tenant, 
but at present their position is the same as the employers in 
a factory. At all events the labourers themselves in thought, 
word, and deed do their best to make this the position. They 
are determined to exact the uttermost penny from the em- 
ployer; in doing so they are simply acting in accordance with 
the spirit of the age, and there is no reason to exclaim against 
their conduct as outrageous. Especially tenants must not so 
exclaim, for of late they have exhibited a similar resolution to 
force the most advantageous terms from their landlords. It 
is but another phase of social pressure extending from the 
lowest to the highest rank. 

Admitting this fact honestly, and making no attempt to 
gloss it over, there remains the question how far can the 
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tenant endure the pressure of the labour movement, in other 
words how high will wages rise? There are good reasons 
for the belief that we have not yet seen the topmost price. 
In a very few years agricultural wages have gone up fully 
fifty per cent. ; instances might be adduced of one hundred 
per cent. Yet still the men are not satisfied — the com- 
plaint is general that although paid so much more, they 
are less and less inclined to exert themselves in the field. 
There is a distinct muttering of a demand for shorter hours, 
for over-time payment, and a most decided spirit of sullen 
insubordination abroad. Although the nominal strike is over, 
the real strike is still in progress—it is not confined to one 
district, it extends to every parish where the plough is at 


work. 
Last season it was often the case if a farmer threatened to 


discharge one of his labourers that the rest would convey 
their determination to leave him in a body if he did. Now, 
this fact alone speaks volumes for the altered spirit prevailing 
at this hour amongst the men, especially as it occurred time 
after time in districts nearly two hundred miles from the scene 
of the great strike, and where no union organization exists. 

The union itself is under a cloud; but its spirit is alive 
and vigorous. We hear of gentlemen who have farmed one 
tenancy for forty years, and their forefathers before them, 
retiring from the business altogether, saying that they could 
not submit to be dictated to by their men. The men say, 
“* You have had us under your thumb, master, for a long time; 
now we have got you under our thumbs.” These very words 
have been heard more than once in the field. 

The labourer used to be placed under an obligation to the 
farmer by the winter, when wages were low and work scarce. 
But emigration abroad and migration inland to the neighbour- 
hood of great works and factories, have so thinned the ranks 
of labour that work is really never scarce now, winter or 
summer. Neither do wages fall to the extent that used to be 
the case. It has so happened that with a decreasing number 
of labourers, an increasing demand, and higher wages, there 
has also arisen superior cottage accommodation. The number 
and the quality of cottages has immensely improved of late— 
many were built out of a genuine desire to create an attach- 
ment between the labourer and employer, and to eradicate the 
wandering habits of the former. But the precisely opposite 
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result has occurred ; for the labourer feels that he is no longer 
obliged to be civil for fear of forfeiting his cottage and garden 
—there are plenty of cottages and gardens elsewhere. 

The labourer knows that his value has increased, and acts 
accordingly. The boys and youths, the rising generation, full of 
eager spirits and untamed by experience, cast the altered con- 
dition of affairs in their employers’ teeth in a way extremely 
irritating, and often cause an ill-will that would not otherwise 
have been felt by the latter. Under these circumstances it is 
not to be expected that the cost of labour will stand still; it 
must advance, unless any great check occurs to the prosperity 
of the country at large. 

The agricultural labourer day by day identifies himself with 
the mechanic and the navvy. Whatever course is taken by the 
mass of workmen will sooner or later be followed by him. 
When the agricultural labourer is educated, as he will very 
soon be now that schools are in energetic action over the whole 
country, he will more readily and quickly respond to the 
motions of his organized brethren in trade and manufacture. 
Those who deny this can only do so by shutting their eyes to 
obvious facts. While on this subject it may not be out of 
place to make a suggestion in reference to the education of the 
agricultural labourer. At present there is plenty of provision 
for the education of youth, but all who have thought upon the 
subject know well that true education does not end there. In 
towns the workmen have their Mechanics’ Institutes, their 
reading-rooms, free libraries, classes for every species of 
learning, and no one is surprised to hear that the son of a 
mechanic has obtained a prize from South Kensington. It is 
wonderful to watch the vast audiences composed of intelligent 
workmen who assemble to listen to the lectures of scientific men. 

Now, so soon as the agricultural boy leaves the elemen- 
tary school, he simply runs wild; he forgets what he has 
learnt; he is left with a certain pride and self-importance 
only, believing that he knows as much as his employer. What 
is wanted is an education for the grown-up man, something to 
awaken the brain, to soften the asperities of an uncultivated 
mind. Owing to the scattered population, an establishment 
resembling the Mechanics’ Institute —an Agricultural La- 
bourers’ Institute—is hardly feasible in rural districts. But 
the lecture, with its interesting experiment, is possible, and 
would be crowded with labourers. Why should not lecturers 
20 
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pass from village to village, illustrating in the schoolroom the 
theories of light and heat, or the physiology of plants and 
animals—things which the labourer constantly associates with, 
or describing with the aid of pictures the progress of a Living- 
stone or a Franklin? Though the audiences would not approach 
those of towns, one gratification the lecturer would feel—he 
would be really teaching, and his every word would be listened 
to with intexse eagerness. The suggestion may be thought 
extravagant. What does a ploughman need to know of such 
things? But the hour approaches when the ploughman will 
vote and his voice will sway the State. Though postponed, 
there is no doubt the franchise must at last be extended to the 
agricultural labourer. His influence wili then be directly felt. 
Candidates for Parliament must then sltape their addresses so 
as to obtain his support. It is very, very desirable that, before 
such a state of things arrives, the labourer should receive some 
additional education than can be imparted before the age of 
thirteen years. It has been objected that education makes the 
young agricultural labourer insubordinate: it is partially true, 
but this is an unworthy view to take. A fuller education 
would have an opposite effect. The higher class of mechanics 
are now well educated, they are not insubordinate ; clerks are 
well educated, they do not bully their employers. 

Briefly summed up, the spirit of the agricultural labourer at 
this hour is restless, changeable, unsettled,pushing forward to an 
indefinite end, commercial in the sense of exacting the utmost 
value for work done, sullenly independent, and sometimes 
menacing. It is time, quite time, that something was done 
upon a large scale, as I suggested in a paper which appeared 
in this magazine,* to meet the labourer half-way. It is worth 
doing, for there is good honest material to work upon, a 
material which has proved itself for centuries to be the back- 
bone of the country. 

Although the labour movement has greatly embarrassed the 
tenant farmer, it has also advanced his cause, for the additional 
pressure upon him forced out the Agricultural Holdings Act. 
The spirit animating the modern farmer has been already amply 
illustrated by reviewing the practice of agriculture, but there 
yet remains to be considered the change in his personal habits. 
Excepting the smellest holders, whose position is little above 
that of the agricultural labourer, the life of the farmer ap- 


* ‘Village Organization.” 
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proaches more nearly now to that of the townsman. The old 
custom of early rising, early breakfasts, early dinners, and early 
retirement is going out of date. There are agriculturists now 
whose breakfast-tables are not cleared till what their fore- 
fathers would have called luncheon time, if not noon, and who 
regularly dine at six, with several courses. These are men of 
capital, of course; but at the same time the contrast of habit 
is equally great, for men of large wealth but a few years ago 
would have stared aghast at the wines, cigars, waggonettes, 
pianos, hunters in stable, and even footmen of the period. 
The middle class of agriculturists have also altered their house- 
hold ways after a similar fashion, though not to such extremes. 
Bacon was once the staple food—fat bacon, too ; now beef and 
mutton and veal are general. Almost all keep at least one 
good nag, and a respectable dog-trap or conveyance. In 
social matters they are less isolated, less village-like, more 
refined in speech and manners. 

A more gentlemanly tone prevails ; the old rude abruptness 
is disappearing. Daughters well educated at good schools, 
sons who have been sent to large towns to colleges and gram- 
mar-schools as they grow up, and read and converse with 
better class of people, gradually introduce more civilized 
manners into old-fashioned households. ‘The very furniture 
changes—the stone floors are taken up and planking sub- 
stituted ; carpets are put down in rooms long bare; more 
comfortable, modern chairs and sofas take the place of the 
old angular, stiff-backed seats. Tin sconces and ancient 
brass candlesticks are replaced by the paraffin-lamp ; plated 
forks and spoons are introduced instead of the old two- 
pronged steel fork; the carving-knife with the buckshorn 
handle is put out of sight. The upright eight-day clock, with 
brazen dial and slow ponderous pendulum, is concealed in the 
lumber-room, and a modern time-piece is placed upon the 
mantel-shelf. The sons no longer work in smock frocks and 
huge boots, the daughters do not milk, and yet somehow both 
seem to be fully employed. With this change of habits, old 
evil customs of hard drinking have disappeared. The daily 
newspaper is read, and the supply of books is frequently 
renewed. ‘I'he conversation is not confined to beeves and 
corn; the modern agriculturist is a man of wide general infor- 
mation, who can discuss questions far removed from his farm. 
It is much better that it should be so. 
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With broader views, higher education, and that species of 
knowledge which is acquired by travelling occasionally, old 
local prejudices are no longer believed in; a more liberal spirit 
arises, which can make allowances for others. Had it not been 
so, the conflict between labourer and tenant would have been 
marked with violence, whereas it is admitted on all sides that 
the conduct of the employers has on the whole been concilia- 
tory. The Chambers of Agriculture, if they have done nothing 
else, have at last opened the tenant’s lips. He stands forward 
boldly now, fearless of landlord or agent, and proclaims his 
views with voice and pen. The awkward game question is a case 
in point. Here the tenant comes into direct conflict with 
the landlord, but he does not hesitate to state aloud his dis- 
like of ground game. There has, in fact, gradually grown 
up an agricultural popular opinion; if the tenant feels that 
that opinion is with him, he knows that, say what he will, he 
is safe. The old farmers were a silent race; grin and bear it, 
was said of them, and we all know the tavern-sign where 
John Bull, in farmer’s dress, pays for all, king, divine, lawyer, 
without demur. The modern agriculturist is a speaker and a 
public writer, who does not conceal his grievances, but pro- 
claims them from the housetop. They also begin to know 
their own value, to realize the fact that they represent an 
enormous amount of property, and to act in concert with the 
object of attaining a corresponding power. They are fast 
learning the meaning of the word organization. The existence 
of the Central Chamber has shown how a direct influence may 
be brought to bear upon the Government. The spirit of the 
tenant farmers, in a political sense, is decidedly aggressive. 
Socially, there is an immense improvement exhibiting itself in 
a more gentlemanly manner, a power of speaking and writing 
with ease, and refined household habits. 

The landlords are between two millstones—the labourers 
below, grinding them for cottages, gardens, allotments, 
schools; the tenants above, grinding them for compensation, 
new farm-buildings, drainage, improvements generally. Their 
position is less distinctly defined than hitherto—it is in a state of 
transition, hence their attitude is somewhat uncertain, and they 
appear to lack cohesion amongst themselves, so that there are 
instances of landowners going to either extreme, of harshness 
and of liberality. On the one hand, some few are said to 
exhibit an irritation, not unnatural at the changes of late 
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years, and to be disposed to exact the letter of the law. On 
the other, accounts are constantly coming to hand of landlords 
who have far exceeded the utmost wishes of tenants, who erect 
new buildings, drain land, offer assistance in purchasing 
expensive tackle, and give fair notice, and liberal compensa- 
tion. Still farther there were many who after the disastrous 
floods and weather of last season, remitted a heavy percentage 
of their rents. On the whole there is an impression that land- 
owners are disposed to a generous course, and are ready to fall 
in with the march of events. There is also an impression, 
whether ill-founded or not, that there would be little bicker- 
ing between landlord and tenant could their intercourse be 
conducted without the assistance of agents. That is, how- 
ever, impossible until the laws relating to land are simplified. 

The old scandals rumoured about of interference by land- 
lords with their tenant’s freedom of conscience are heard no 
more. Such stories as that which relates how a gentleman 
addicted to shooting ordered his tenants to vote blue in 
order to secure the return of a candidate who promised him 
a moor, and again at the next election commanded that a 
yellow candidate should be supported for the same reason, are 
no longer afloat, and if they were would not be credited. 
With a view to prevent misconceptions, more that one great 
landowner at the last election issued a notice particularly 
cautioning tenants not to believe any agents who called upon 
them to influence their votes; but to act exactly as their own 
wishes dictated. Gentlemen of prominently Conservative 
politics, and staunch Church of England men do not refuse to 
receive tenants of precisely opposite opinions. It may be 
affirmed that with very rare exceptions, the tenant has now 
absolute liberty of political or social action. 

There still remains one source of difficulty between land- 
lord and tenant; it is the antiquated form of the lease or 
covenant. ‘The provisions, or rather the restrictions, of the 
ancient lease were well calculated to protect the estate from 
injury in the old times when the farm was understood to be 
self-supporting. But at the present moment, were these rules 
to be insisted on, an enterprising tenant would be clogged at 
every step; and, as a matter of fact, in many instances they 
are passed over and openly violated by tacit consent of the 
owner, who yet insists upon retaining the clauses. Landowners 
feel a natural hesitation to give up those safeguards which 
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appear to have preserved their estates for generations from 
depreciation. But even in this matter there are signs of 
progress. Model leases and covenants have been drawn up, 
and adopted by many. 

There are landlords, and some of them very large ones, 
who are in the van of civilized agriculture, and their influence 
upon the body of owners in ameliorating former rigid contracts 
is highly beneficial. There lingers an ill-defined dread of a 
tendency towards the partition of land, of Irish tenant-right, 
of an undue recognition of the tenant at the expense of the 
landlord, and this causes many to hesitate who would other- 
wise lead the way. But this is a dread without foundation— 
such ideas are repugnant to the spirit of agriculturists, and have 
acquired no hold upon their minds. Such a measure would be 
repudiated by them, as un-English. It is a fact that the land- 
lord and the tenant are on better terms, taken on the whole, 
than the tenant and the labourer. 

There are in the House of Commons, and in the House of 
Lords, numerous members and peers owning immense tracts 
of land, and belonging to both parties. ‘Till recently the 
tenants of Liberals and Conservatives sitting in Parliament, 
have left them to follow the dictates of party, without any 
attempt to sway thei decisions, or to introduce agricultural 
measures to their notice. But of late years there has grown 
up an agricultural popular opinion, and an agricultural political 
party, bent upon forcing forward measures for their relief or 
benefit. When, at last, these bills come to be discussed, a 
singular phenomenon happens. ‘Those members who repre- 
sent landed property, upon whichever side of the House they 
sit, suddenly find themselves to have a common interest, apart 
from party considerations. Examining these measures they 
discover that their interests are involved, and may be for- 
warded ; the result is that after a show of resistance for 
appearance’ sake, both Liberals and Conservatives vote on 
the same side. Indications of something of this kind have 
increased lately, and must increase still further as the agri- 
cultural party pushes itself forward. 

Perhaps nothing is more remarkable in recent political 
history than the rapid rise to power of the party representing 
modern agricultural interests. ‘“ Modern” advisedly; for so 
many ancient landmarks have disappeared, so many rallying 
cries have lost their significance, that the present policy of 
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agriculture may fairly be described as new. It is still old in 
the sense of an undeviating adherence to constitutional forms 
and principles. It is strikingly new in its development of 
fundamental ideas, in the shapes they have assumed, and the 
means by which it is sought to carry them into effect. There 
was once a “young England” party; there is now a “young 
Agriculture ” party, as patriotic as the old, but fulfilling itself 
in novel ways. It has lost that old blind confidence in a party 
or a leader which once distinguished it, and does not hesitate 
to make decided protests when its desires are passed over. The 
retirement of Mr. C. S. Read from the Ministry was a potent 
instance of the restive character of “ young Agriculture.” 
The independent spirit which animates it has entered even into 
the minds of men the whole course of whose lives has indicated 
their party feelings. At the close of last session, gentlemen 
who declared that they had been sturdy Tories for fifty or sixty 
years were heard publicly declaiming against the action of a 
Tory Government, and applauding the conduct of Mr. Read. 
Members whose chance of political distinction depended en- 
tirely upon the favour of their chiefs were not afraid to criti- 
cise those chiefs severely, conscious that their agricultural 
constituencies would support them. 

The “ young Agriculture” party has this immense advantage 
—the measures proposed are such that every tenant, every 
agriculturist, sees are for his benefit, and therefore so 
ardently supports, irrespective of old cries. A powerful 
machinery has sprung into existence, an organization ex- 
tending itself over the width of the land, and of late showing 
signs of firm consolidation. The Chambers of Agriculture 
in every rural district collect the opinions of the residents, 
and these opinions come to a focus in the Central Chamber, 
which is in direct and frequent communication with the 
Government. The strangest part of allis, that this organiza- 
tion is professedly non-political, and, as a matter of fact, strictly 
excludes the terms Liberal or Conservative. It is as if they 
said, ‘‘ We decline any longer to divide ourselves into two 
opposing camps—to weaken our natural strength by internal 
struggles. We will henceforth form ourselves into one vast 
firm, a joint-stock company. We recognize the fact that our 
interests are identical, and we combine to see that they are 
attended to.” ‘This is, briefly, the attitude of modern agri- 
culture, 
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That attitude is largely owing to the extraordinary change 
in the practice of agriculture, and to the abolition of the belief 
that the Manchester man and the farmer must of necessity be 
antagonistic. Instead of exhibiting a rampant opposition to 
commerce and manufacture, or to those measures which pro- 
vided for their extension, agriculture is at this day one of the 
firmest supporters of manufacture, and one of the largest cus- 
tomers of commerce. Vast factories for the production of 
implements of husbandry attest the influence of agriculture 
upon the iron trade. The farm, once self-supporting, now 
draws its supplies from almost every source, and gives rise to 
an enormous traffic. It requires coal for the household and 
cottage, coal for the threshing-engine and steam-plough. It 
requires iron, brass, copper, steel, etc., for those engines, and 
the machinery which they drive. Multitudes find employment 
im constructing these machines, in mining the coal, in smelting 
the iron. The locomotive rushes over the country in the ser- 
vice of the soil, the swift steamer skims the sea, and the busy 
brains of the speculator are for ever intent upon the agricul- 
tural supply and demand, 

A thoughtful agriculturist who observes all this can enter- 
tain no prejudice against commerce or manufacture. There 
exists an appreciable community of interest between the agri- 
culturist and the commercial man, and with it, necessarily, a 
eertain reciprocity of sentiment. The sharp distinction drawn 
between the farmer and the manufacturer, and between the 
labourer and the mechanic, melts away daily and hourly as their 
interests become commingled. At the same time, the pressure 
of circumstances has tended to supplant the old race of farmers, 
pledged to traditionary customs, by a fresh colony, as it were, 
untrammelled, and with no reputation for unvarying consistency 
to maintain. The typical agriculturist of the day is a man who 
knows books as well as bullocks, science as well as sheep; a 
man quick to discern possible advantages, eager to seize them, 
and willing to lay out his money rather than to hoard it. He 
has sacrificed sentiment to utility. He has cut down injurious 
trees, grubbed up rambling hedges, swept away picturesque 
thatched sheds, and replaced them with slated, comfortable 
stalls. But he has also abolished the midden before the door, 
and utilized its precious constituents to increase the fertility of 
the soil. 

It is natural that, with such altered conditions, there should 
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have grown up a new spirit —a spirit no longer deter- 
mined upon isolation and immutable permanency, but assimi- 
lating itself to the wants and interests of others, and ready to 
endorse reasonable change. ‘The remarkable prominence of 
the agricultural party at the present time, and the influence 
they exercise over events, is mainly due to this elasticity, and 
the vigour with which it is accompanied. No more restricted 
by stiff precedents, and deep-worn grooves of conduct, they 
throw the whole weight of their ranks into the struggle for 
measures which recommend themselves to their intellects, 
apart from considerations of a traditionary policy. And yet 
they do still retain the principle of that traditionary policy, 
insomuch that these powerful efforts are conducted with an 
admirable moderation, and a fixed veneration for constitutional 
procedure. 

The policy of agriculture has become aggressive and agglu- 
tinative, absorbing in itself ideas not always originated by its 
own leaders. The stubborn, slow, waiting game is exchanged 
for a pushing organization, not yet complete, but rapidly 
approaching maturity. A marked difference might be observed 
if anyone were to compare the speeches of representative men 
made only a short time since with those now uttered by the 
leaders of the landed interest. In the place of legendary 
watchwords, the iteration of party cries, and loud assertion, 
there are now heard careful arguments, apt illustrations, and 
well-digested statistics. The speaker knows that he is address- 
ing an educated and intelligent class, and, further, that his 
words will be weighed by a Jarge and growing public, outside 
pure agriculture, but closely connected with it. 

The leaders of the party are also fast learning that political 
dexterity which can only be acquired by experience in the 
manipulation of men and contact with the centre of govern- 
ment. They understand when to press their demands, when 
to let them remain in abeyance, how to manceuvre their forces, 
and gain allies from unpromising quarters. In the most out- 
lying districts the wave of opinion, passing over, has left 
behind it a firm conviction that united action is the one thing 
needful ; so that when the standard is unfurled, and the word 
to advance given, the whole agricultural army thrills to the 
call. After all, perhaps it is the character of the demands 
rather than the method of making them which has led to so 
much progress. Measures founded upon sound reason, recom- 
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mended by the sense of natural justice, and put forth in a 
moderate way, are sure of public approval. The ‘ young 
Agriculture ” party asks for nothing subversive of the existing 
order of things, contemplates no spoliation of any class, and 
carefully avoids extravagant pretensions. Its leading ideas are 
founded upon reason rather than sentiment, and are therefore 
suitable to the temperament of the times. 

As the changes and vast improvements effected in the 
practice of farming have been accompanied by the formation of 
a new platform, so it is very probable that, in the future modi- 
fications and extensions of practice may occasion a still broader 
political front. Alterations in the method of cultivating land 
eventually lead to legislative enactments, and cause parties to 
assume a corresponding aspect. It is within the bounds of 
probability, that before many years are gone by the irresistible 
march of circumstances will compel agriculture to look to a 
very different source for returns upon investment than has 
been the case. ‘The primary idea of farming is a business 
occupied in providing the simple necessaries of life. ‘To speak 
of a farm is at once to call up visions of wheat, the staff of 
life ; of meat, and wool for clothing. But there are symptoms 
tending to show that in the future, the business of the farm 
will not so much lay with necessaries as with luxuries. If the 
present current of events flows on without serious disturbance, 
the agriculturist will ere long look for profit to the production 
of luxuries. 

Already it is soin a measure. The complaint is loud that 
wheat — a simple plain necessity of life — does not pay, 
the importations from abroad are so large.* The last two 
seasons have been singularly bad for the producer of wheat. 
One gave an exceptionally great yield, but prices were so low 
that cattle were fatted and pigs fed upon it. The other was 
below the average, but the market remained equally dull. 
The few who maintain that wheat pays, are either rented easily, 
or else till their own land. The true reasons why it is still 
grown appears to be, first, that it is a product which leases 
and covenants permit to pass at once off the farm and to be 
converted into cash—cash which business men often find it 
necessary to handle, even at a sacrifice ; and secondly, because 
such agreements prescribe a certain routine, and to alter it 


* Recently Calcutta has entered the market, and wheat from India competes 
with English produce. 
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would indeed be expensive. Year by year the import increases, 
and the foreign cultivation improves; unless, therefore, any 
complications, such as a war, interfere, it is clear that the 
agriculturist will be forced more and more to abandon the cul- 
tivation of necessaries, and turn his attention to luxuries. He 
has indeed already done so in a measure. 

What are the vast quantities of primest beef and mutton, the 
meat of special strains of cattle, but luxuries, and an indication 
on the part of the population of cities that it is luxuries which 
they expect from agriculturists. They must and will have the 
very best of meat. The result is that, year by year, the 
number of farmers engaged in improving the breed of cattle or 
sheep, at an enormous expenditure, increases, and will increase. 
At a glance it is obvious that animals for which fancy prices have 
been paid, would not recoup the butcher if slaughtered—that 
is not the point ; the object is to obtain the finest meat at any 
cost, and a name for the finest meat. Meat is, in fact, treated 
as aluxury. See the enormous consumption of lamb and veal 
asa proof. The milk sent to London and other large cities 
is not only consumed as a necessity, but as a luxury—in pastry 
and confectionery, by invalids—and what is condensed milk 
but a luxury? Let any one calculate the area required to 
supply the metropolis alone with early greens, Brussel-sprouts, 
and similar vegetables. 

It may be objected that this is market-gardening, not 
agriculture; but then the fact is that agriculture is gradually 
becoming market-gardening upon a gigantic scale. So far, 
therefore, as it is possible to predict the spirit that will 
animate the agriculture of the future, it appears that it will 
discard the old reliance upon necessaries, and depend prin- 
cipally upon luxuries. Only by the production of articles 
which will command a high and increasing prize, can the 
social pressure be met by agriculturists. With heavy rents, 
heavy outlay upon machinery, artificial manure, and labour, 
it is evident that the old system cannot long endure. 

Never before probably in the history of the world has 
agriculture made such giant efforts. Not only England, but 
France, Italy, Austria, Russia, even India, have been moving. 
Our agricultural implement factories having satisfied the first 
keen edge of the appetite at home for machinery, are now 
constructing traction-engines, thrashing-engines, and similar 
tackle to go abroad. Even the wide plains of distant Russia 
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have heard the hum of English engines. Everywhere agricul- 
turists are rousing themselves and coming to the front. The 
associated farmers of America, under the name of Grangers, 
exercise immense influence in their country. 

The change in the system of cultivation of English farms, 
like most other changes, though beneficial in the mass, has 
caused much individual suffering. Men of small capital and 
limited enterprise, unable to expand their views to meet the 
times, have been, in many cases, driven from their tenancies. 
Hence arises an artificial demand for small farms, which are 
as a haven of refuge to the non-enterprising man. Here he 
can potter on as of yore, at least for awhile. There may yet 
come a sharp trial for agriculture generally, as the new system 
forces itself in before all are prepared. But so long as the 
country at large remains prosperous, and agriculture accommo- 
dates itself to the altered demands of the population, there 
will be a bright future before it. 

To meet that future the young Agriculture party are 
stepping forward boldly, and to all appearance wisely. One 
thing only they must not forget, it is the higher education of 
the Jabourer. Sooner or later he must have the franchise, and 
will then wield an enormous power. If after thirteen years of 
age he is left to the dull plough and to the public-house, what 
can be expected ?—simply another proof of the adage that a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing. If, on the other hand, 
due care be taken to provide for the enlargement of his at 
present very narrow and contracted views, he will become the 
strength of the rising party. 

What that party now mainly wants, is a chief, a leader of 
leaders. It has already men of energy, intellect, organizing 
powers; it lacks the man who can combine, who can fuse 
jarring elements into one, who will proclaim the spirit of 
modern agriculture in boldest colours and striking outline. 
























Our Disasters in Afghanistan. 
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THE victories and conquests of the British army have been fully 
recorded, treated by writers from every conceivable point of view, 
and closely analysed. Of our defeats and disasters, however, 
little is known by the general public, and rarely, if ever, have 
endeavours been made to systematically account forthem. This 
circumstance is by no means extraordinary. No nation, except 
the French, like to dwell upon their misfortunes, especially 
when they have been brought about by folly and misconduct. 
Englishmen especially—a proud, honest race, and by no 
means prone to self-delusion—are, when a disaster has hap- 
pened, very fond of burying a discreditable past and forget- 
ting it as soon as possible. At first their self-esteem is ter- 
ribly shocked. ‘The public bursts into a fit of indiscriminating 
rage, and victims are loudly demanded. The cry for ven- 
geance is too strong to be stifled, and the real offenders sur- 
render to public vengeance, either mere instraments who have 
been perfectly free from real responsibility, or at best those 
whose offences are but of the second degree of guilt. Some 
indignant patriots, in need of an opportunity to bring them- 
selves into notice, detect the manouvre, and call for inquiry. 
The latter is by official forms so delayed, that when it ter- 
minates all interest in the affair has faded away, and the public 
wish to hear no more about it. It hurts the nation’s self-love 
to think they have ever been beaten. A cardinal point of faith 
in this country is that Englishmen have never been defeated by 
foreigners, and so strong is the conviction, that any attempt to 
remove it would be regarded as animpertinence. Consequently 
very little is said on such subjects, after the first fit of fury, and 
few even fairly educated men are at all aware of the number 
of times British fleets and armies have been unmistakably 
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worsted. This complacent ignorance is greatly to be regretted 
both by the politician and the soldier: the former finds, as a 
result, a disinclination to prepare for possible or even probable 
dangers ; the latter a meagreness and absence of instruction in 
the history of our disasters. In war failure teaches far more im- 
portant lessonsthan success. Frequently victory is due to chance, 
the mistakes or misconduct of one side, or the dogged courage 
of the victor’s troops. A great disaster, on the contrary, may 
generally be traced to the rashness or incapacity of either the 
government or the military commanders. In no one instance 
is this truth more conspicuously illustrated than in the Cabul 
catastrophe. A careful examination, therefore, of the circum- 
stances attendant on our operations in Affghanistan at the close 
of 1841 is, in our opinion, most desirable, especially in view of 
the present aspect of affairs in Central Asia. 

The evil tidings produced in England a feeling of mingled 
astonishment and dejection. People seemed to take a morbid 
pride in painting our reverses in the darkest colours, and exag- 
geration wasrampant. It was asserted that the entire army of 
occupation had been destroyed, and that 16,000 men had 
perished, etc. As a matter of fact, the destruction was limited 
to the garrison of Cabul, numbering, at the commencement of 
the retreat about 4500 fighting men and some 12,000 women, 
children, and followers, and the garrison of Charekar, consist- 
ing of a regiment of Ghoorkas and a few native cavalry. Nor 
was the slaughter complete, for thirty-three officers and forty- 
four non-commissioned officers and men, besides women and 
children, were given up to General Pollock. Many Sepoys 
and camp followers also, from time to time, straggled into 
Peshawur. Speaking militarily, however, the entire force 
perished, for only one man, Dr. Brydon, and he wounded, 
escaped, to bring to Jellalabad the tale of the massacre. Ofthe 
remainder, those who saved their lives were either captives or 
frost-bitten fugitives. Still, after reducing the catastrophe to 
its true dimensions, we must admit that it was serious enough, 
and affected our prestige all over the Hast most injuriously. 
Unfortunately, too, the manner in which we took the blow 
left a lasting influence on public opinion. Still, considering 
the numerous and hazardous campaigns undertaken by us in 
India, the loss of about 4500 fighting men ought not to have 
overwhelmed us, neither should it have coloured our policy for 
thirty-three years. True, there was a lesson to be learnt, but 
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it was not, that under no circumstances should we ever inter- 
fere, either politically or militarily, in the affairs of Affghan- 
istan. 

Our object in this article is to show that however unwise it 
was to attempt to force Shah Soojah on the Affghans, what- 
ever, in short, our political errors, our military disasters were 
due mainly, if not entirely, to gross mismanagement and in- 
capacity on the part of the leaders of the Cabul force. 

It is foreign to our purpose to trace the progress of the 
campaign which resulted in replacing Shah Soojah on his 
throne. It is sufficient to say that on August 7, 1839, the 
Shah triumphantly re-entered the capital from which he had 
so long been an exile. In October of the same year the field 
force was broken up, a portion remaining in Affghanistan, the 
remainder returning to India. 

Let us now briefly review the qualifications of the three 
chief British actors in the drama of 1841. The envoy, Sir 
William Macnaghten, had been the chief instigator of the 
invasion of Affehanistan ; his scheme of thus opposing a bar- 
rier to Russian progress in Central Asia seemed, if superficially 
regarded, to have succeeded. Dost Mahomed Khan had been 
defeated without much difficulty, and Shah Soojah had, in 
November, 1841, reigned for three years in Cabul. It is true 
there had been partial attempts at revolt, portions of the 
country had never been even nominally subdued, and many of 
the influential chiefs hated and held aloof from the Shah. Still 
no systematic endeavours had been made to wrest the sceptre 
from him. As a reward for this result of our intervention, the 
envoy had been given the Governorship of Bombay, and on 
November 8rd was to have started to take up the appointment. 
Naturally, his credit was bound up with the success of the 
policy which he had instigated and carried out. ‘l'o confess at 
the very last moment that the conception had been unsound, 
the execution of it faulty, was intolerable to him; moreover, his 
disposition was naturally sanguine. Sir John Kaye says, “ Most 
men have an unhappy faculty of believing that which they 
wish to be true. In Macnaghten the propensity was unnatu- 
rally developed. God had cursed him with a strong delusion 
that he should believe a jie. . . . When not blinded by his 
partiality for any pet projects of his own he was by no means 
wanting in political sagacity. ... But as soon as anything 
occurred to cast discredit upon the general policy of the 
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Affghan expedition, by indicating the germs of failure, he 


resolutely refused to see what others saw, and censured those 
others for seeing it. Hence it was that he received coldly, if 
not contemptuously, those elaborate general reviews of the 
condition and prospects of Affghanistan which Burnes and 
Conolly thrust upon him, and resented every effort that was 
made by Rawlinson and others to draw his attention towards 
the unquiet and feverish symptoms which, from time to time, 
developed themselves in different parts of the unsettled 
country.”” 

It is, however, singular that in a letter to Major Rawlinson, 
written the day before the outbreak, the following significant 
sentence occurs, “ But these are ticklish times, and the aspect 
of affairs in Tugao and Nijrao is threatening. . . . I don’t 
know when I can get away from Cabul, for I am very unwilling 
to leave affairs in an unsettled state.” 

The envoy contributed, in no slight degree, to the disaster 
by his exaggerated tenderness for the dignity of the puppet 
king. Military considerations involving the safety of the 
troops were, in consequence, continually sacrificed to diplo- 
matic forms altogether out of place under the circumstances. 
Both he and his subordinates likewise interfered very mis- 
chievously in the distribution of the troops, causing a large 
portion of the army to be broken up into small and isolated 
detachments. ‘The blame, however, must be attributed rather 
to the system than to individuals. Unfortunately, notwith- 
standing the terrible lesson of 1841, that system of subordi- 
nating, even in face of an enemy, soldiers to politicals still 
survives in India. 

The commander of the troops, General Elphinstone, had in 
his youth seen much service. He had commanded the 33rd 
Regiment at Waterloo, and it is said that he was once a good 
soldier. Unfortunately, when about fifty-nine years of age, 
broken in constitution and crippled with gout, Lord Auckland 
had selected him for the command at Cabul. Kaye says of 
him, ‘‘ Disease had broken down his physical strength. He 
could not walk, he could hardly ride. The gout had crippled 
him in a manner that it was painful to contemplate..... 
He was fit only for the invalid establishment on the day of his 
arrival in India. It was a mockery to talk of his commanding 
a division of the army in the quietest district of Hindostan. 
To use his own words, he had been ‘unlucky in the state of 
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his health.” From the beginning of May to the beginning of 
October he had been almost without intermission suffering 
from fever and rheumatic gout.” At length he became con- 
vinced that he was out of place in his present position, which, 
indeed, he had never coveted, and had obtained permission to 
relinquish it. Indeed, he was on the point of returning to 
England when the outbreak took place. According to Sir 
Vincent Eyre, his professional knowledge was extensive, and 
he was not wanting in zeal. He was likewise amiable, well- 
bred, patient under suffering, and of conspicuous personal 
courage. On the other hand, he was ignorant of the Hast, and 
especially of Affghanistan. He understood not the politics of 
the country, and was unacquainted with the language, habits, 
and wants of the native soldiers who constituted the bulk of 
his force. His mind had been weakened by disease, and, dis- 
trusting his own judgment, he was incapable of either marking 
out or adhering to a distinct course of action. Ready enough 
to take advice, it was the counsel of the last speaker by which 
he was influenced ; and as he allowed the most junior officers to 
offer suggestions, it is not to be wondered at that there was 
constant vacillation and change in his plans. To make matters 
worse, on the very day of the outbreak his horse fell with 
him, the accident causing a considerable shock. Under 
these circumstances he is to be pitied rather than blamed; but 
what shall we say of the Governor-General who selected such 
an officer for a post demanding the full possession of every 
faculty? Nor was Brigadier Shelton, the second in command 
after the departure of Sale, a man to make up for the defi- 
ciencies of his chief. He had distinguished himself in the 
Peninsula, where he had lost an arm. His constitution was 
robust and his courage conspicuous, but he was a hard, cold, 
obstinate, and contentious man. He was extremely unpopular 
in the 44th, of which regiment he was the commander, and 
that unpopularity lasted till his death. It is even said that 
when that corps heard of the fatal result of an accident which 
he met with at Dublin, the men, standing on parade, with a 
unanimous cheer indecently expressed their delight. He was, 
we fancy, one of the old martinet routine and parade-ground 
school of officers, the delight of inspecting generals, but devoid 
of all skill in manceuvring. In everything but dauntless 
courage he was the very opposite of General Elphinstone. 


Harmony between the two was as impossible as the fusion of 
21 
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oil and water. They each irritated and brought out the worst 
qualities of the other. Elphinstone limited Shelton’s powers 
as much as he could, and continually reminded him that he, 
Elphinstone, was still in command. Shelton, on the other 
hand, made no allowances for the touchiness of an old man, no 
attempt to conciliate him, and lost no opportunity of express- 
ing contempt for the indecision and incapacity of his chief. 
His position was, we admit, a delicate one, and nobody was 
ever less fit to fill a delicate position. We shall see how he 
conducted himself on the 2nd of November, and discover, as we 
proceed, that this was but an earnest of his future behaviour. 
The army of occupation consisted, in October, 1841, of 
the Shah’s contingent, 13,000 strong, officered by Englishmen ; 
the garrisons of Khelat-i-Ghilzie, Ghuznee, and Candahar, 
occupied by Pollock’s force; the garrison of Cabul, concerning 
which we shall presently give details ; and several detach- 
ments of irregular and local troops in different parts of the 
country. Concerning the numbers and composition, however, 
we need not be precise, for our theme is only the force under 
General Elphinstone at Cabul. It is sufficient to mention that 
the force, weak as it was in numbers, suffered a diminution of 
available strength by not being concentrated in good positions. 
The arrangements at Cabul were remarkable for the incapacity 
of the authors of them. The Bala Hissar, the citadel of that 
town, is, as is often the case in the Hast, a palace as well as a 
fortress. The upper portion, called the Chola Hissar, situated 
on the highest ground in the neighbourhood, completely com- 
mands the city, to which it is joined by a narrow street. The 
Chola Hissar, being quite separated from the rest of the citadel, 
might have been occupied by the British troops, for the lower 
part afforded ample accommodation for the Shah and his 
court. So obvious were the advantages of the position that 
Sir Willoughby Cotton, who succeeded Lord Keane in 
command of the army of occupation, caused huts for the 13th 
Light Infantry to be constructed inside the Chola Hissar. 
Scarcely, however, had that regiment taken over its quarters 
than the Shah objected, and the whole plan was, through 
a false and highly censurable delicacy, changed, and it was 
determined to fortify a position elsewhere. The site selected 
was, to use the words of Dr. Gleig, “ perhaps of all that could 
have been selected, the most unsuitable for the purpose.” ‘To 
understand the merits of the case, it will be necessary briefly 
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to describe the ground on which Cabul is built. The river 
Cabul, flowing from south to north, passes to the eastward of 
the city, separating it from a large suburb called the Deh 
Affghan. A range of heights extends along and close to the 
whole of the suburb and city. At each end this range makes 
a slight bend to the northwards. At the eastern extremity, 
and on the most commanding point in the neighbourhood, is 
situated the Chola Hissar. The city is connected with the 
Bala Hissar by a narrow strip of houses. To the north of the 
town the country on each bank of the river is low, studded 
with forts and the seats of nobles, and intersected by gardens 
and orchards. At the point where the river leaves the town a 
canal branches off from it on the western side, and runs about 
three hundred yards from it. Parallel to the river on the east 
is a range of hills called the Siah Sung heights. The southern 
extremity of these is distant from the town 1800, and from the 
Bala Hissar about 900 yards. The distance from the river is, 
on an average,a mile. About 2300 yards from the suburb 
another range bounds the plain on the west. This range, 
called the Beymaroo heights, runs in an oblique north-easterly 
direction towards the river, from which it is distant at the end 
nearest the town about 2700 yards, from the further end about 
1800 yards. The Siah Sung heights are 3000 yards long, and 
the Beymaroo heights 1950 yards. A gorge runs through the 
Siah Sung heights at about a quarter of their length, and the 
Beymaroo heights at about half their length, reckoning in 
the former case from the end next the city. It may be noted 
that these measurements are taken from the tops of the hills, 
as shown in a plan drawn by Lieutenant, now Sir Vincent, 
Eyre. The objects of the British were, or ought to have been 
—lst, to establish themselves in a position whose strength 
would have enabled the British force to resist the attack of 
vastly superior numbers ; 2nd, to be within easy reach of Shah 
Soojah, should he require our assistance; 3rd, to select such 
a site that communication with British India was covered. 
The Bala Hissar would have fulfilled all these conditions, but 
for the reasons above mentioned it was determined not to 
occupy it. Now, the two chief roads which lead out of the 
city to the north are one which passes under the walls of the 
Bala Hissar and runs to the east of the Siah Sung heights to 
Jellalabad, and another which, issuing from the suburb close 
to where the river quits it, passes straight across the plain by 
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the foot of the north-east extremity of the Beymaroo heights 
towards Kohistan, 4 direction from which the advance of an 
insurrectionary force might have been expected. It was con- 
sidered desirable to watch this last road, but the advantage to 
be derived by doing so was more than counterbalanced by the 
fact that any army placed astride this road would be separated 
by the river and canal from the Bala Hissar and the Jellalabad 
road, and moreover the city flanked all communication with 
the Bala Hissar. There was, however, a position—namely, the 
table-land on the summit of the Siah Sung heights—which 
would have been nearly as good as the Bala Hissar. The 
position, naturally strong in itself, could have been easily 
fortified so as to render all the attempts of an Asiatic army 
fruitless. The southern extremity of the heights is only 1100 
yards from the Bala Hissar. The Jellalabad road and com- 
munication with the Bala Hissar would have been perfectly 
commanded by works on the Siah Sung heights. All these 
considerations were, however, ignored, and it was decided that 
the troops should be quartered neither on the Bala Hissar nor 
on the Siah Sung heights, but taat cantonments should be 
constructed on a spot which possessed almost every conceiv- 
able military disadvantage. The site selected was a piece of 
low swampy ground on the left bank of the canal above men- 
tioned. The cantonments were in the shape of a rectangle, 
of which the longer side measured 1000 yards, and the shorter 
600 yards. At the angles were semicircular bastions. The 
distance of the southern face from the nearest point of the 
town was about 1800 yards, and from the south-western angle 
to the nearest point of the Bala Hissar 2400 yards. The 
two ranges of heights commanded every part of the canton- 
ments at distances of from 450 to 1800 yards. What, how- 
ever, was infinitely more fatal was that the cantonments were 
completely overlooked by numerous towers on all sides. The 
principal of these were as follows—Mahmood Khan’s, on the 
left bank of the river, between the latter and the canal, and 
close to the road which led from the cantonments to the Bala 
Hissar. It is opposite the south-eastern angle of the cantonments 
and about 570 yards from it. The Commissariat fort was the 
prolongation of the west side of cantonments, and distant from 
its southern extremity about 375 yards; Mahomed Shureef’s fort 
was opposite the south-western angle of cantonments, at a dis- 
tance of 100 yards; Zoolficar’s fort was opposite the centre of 
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northern face of cantonments, at a distance of 700 yards. Be- 
tween this and the cantonments came the Mission offices and 
The Residency. Opposite the north-east angle of cantonments, 
was the Rika-bashee fort, at a distance of about 709 yards. This 
fort stood near the eastern angle of cantonments. On the other 
side of the river, between the above mentioned angle and the 
Siah Sung heights, were three forts, of which the nearest was 900 
yards and the farthest 1620 yards from cantonments. They, 
however, played no important part in the subsequent operations: 
Farther south, on the left bank of the river, and close to the 
bridge which led from the eastern face of cantonments to the 
gorge on the Siah Sung heights, was an empty fort. It will 
thus be seen that cantonments were in the position of a town, 
with a weak enceinte surrounded by detached forts, none of 
which save one were occupied by the defenders. The one 
exception was the Commissariat fort, in which, with a crass 
stupidity almost inconceivable, all the stores of the army were 
placed. It was 375 yards from cantonments, aud commanded 
the principal road leading to the Bala Hissar, yet its only 
garrison was a European officer and 100 Sepoys. The whole 
of the force was not at first quartered in cantonments, but en- 
camped on the farther slope of the Siah Sung heights. Thus 
the troops were divided into three portions: a body of the 
Shah’s army was in the Bala Hissar, one part in the camp, and 
another part in the cantonments. Another disadvantage of 
the cantonments was that the parapet could not be properiy 
manned without harassing the garrison. 

It is only just to say that when General Elphinstone 
assumed the command of the army in Affghanistan, in April, 
1841, he at once perceived the errors that had been committed 
with regard to the disposition of the troops. A magazine fort, 
unfinished when the outbreak took place, was to be built oppo- 
site, and about seventy-five yards from, the southern face of 
centonments. He offered to purchase for the Government, out 
of his own pocket, some land round it, which was covered 
with enclosures and gardens, and which provided cover for an 
enemy up to within two hundred yards of the ramparts. His 
offer was not accepted, and his representations on the subject of 
the cantonments generally were ignored. He, however, caused 
the bridge over the canal, by which the road from cantonments 
to camp passed, to be rendered passable for guns, and con- 
structed a new bridge where that road crossed the river. By 
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this means he shortened the road from cantonments to camp by 
two miles. Nor was this the only advantage of the change 
of route; for the main road by which communication had 
hitherto been kept up was commanded by several forts, as 
well as by the city walls, the latter, however, being 1200 
yards distant. 

The Envoy entirely disapproved of the site of the canton- 
ment when it had been selected by Sir Alexander Burnes, and 
the military authorities, during his absence at Jellalabad. For 
this assertion we have the authority of Sir George Lawrence, 
who was his military secretary, who says that, “as it was a 
purely military matter, Sir William Macnaghten had no 
authority to interfere”’ Sir William, however, protested 
against the commissariat stores being located outside the posi- 
tion, as being highly dangerous, but was informed that there 
was no room for them within the cantonments, which was all 
required for barracks. He further repeatedly requested Lord 
Auckland to sanction the purchase from the proprietors of the 
forts commanding the cantonments, in order that they might 
be levélled ; but his lordship declined, on account of the great 
expense which would be thereby incurred. 

Another person who comprehended the danger of our posi- 
tion was Captain Skinner, the chief commissariat officer. 
When it was first decided to place the commissariat stores in 
a fort outside the cantonment, he earnestly begged that a place 
inside the ramparts might be substituted. His representations 
were useless. He was told that “no such place could be given 
him, as they were far too busy in erecting barracks for the 
men to think of commissariat stores.” Too busy, forsooth, to 
think of that on which, before everything, the very existence 
of the army depended! ‘Thus we find the chief civil and 
military authorities, and the head of the commissariat, unable 
to prevent so glaring an act of folly from being perpetrated. 
Who, then, was to blame? At this length of time it is diffi- 
cult to say with confidence, but itis reasonable to infer that the 
Quartermaster-General and the executive engineer had some 
hand in this suicidal arrangement. 

We have shown what was the position of General Elphin- 
stone’s command locally. Fully to appreciate it, however, we 
may mention what means of communication it had with India, 
what were the reinforcements it had to expect from the scat- 
tered bodies of troops in Affghanistan itself. From Cabul 
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there were two lines of communication—one led, through the 
Khoord Cabul and Khyber Passes, to Peshawur, distant about 
180 miles, and from thence through the country of our doubt- 
ful ally, Runjeet Singh, to Ferozepore. The whole distance 
from Cabul to British territory by this route was about 530 
miles. In the autumn of 1841 only some weak and untrust- 
worthy detachments guarded the road as far as Peshawur, and 
the remainder of the road was in the power of the insubordi- 
nate soldiery whom even Runjeet Singh could not always keep 
in order. The other road lay through Ghuznee, Candahar, the 
Bolan Pass, and the northern portion of Scinde—the latter 
country being in the possession of the Amirs, only forced into 
temporary acquiescence in our designs, and ready at the first 
reverse to exhibit active hostility against us. The distance by 
this road to British territory was about 680 miles. At Ghuznee 
was a single native infantry regiment ; and though at Candahar 
was the headquarters of a brigade, yet the latter was weakened 
by the many detachments sent out at the instance of the political 
officers, and could afford no efficient support to Elphinstone, 
300 miles distant. Moreover, in winter the road from Candahar 
to Cabul was closed by the snow. 

In the autumn of 1841 the Indian Government, wishing to 
curtail the excessive expenditure entailed by the occupation of 
Affghanistan, and fondly believing that Shah Soojah was firmly 
established on the throne, determined to recall some of its troops. 
Corisequently, the 13th Light Infantry, which had been relieved 
by the 44th regiment; the 35th and 37th Native Infantry were 
ordered, in the beginning of October, 1841, to hold themselves 
in readiness to return, vid the Khyber Pass, to British India. 
Sir Robert Sale was placed in command of the force; but as 
means of transport were scanty, it was arranged that the regi- 
ments should move successively. The arms of the 13th Light 
Infantry were old flint muskets, so worn by constant use, that 
they constantly missed fire, and only hit the object aimed 
at by accident. Sir Robert Sale begged that these might 
be exchanged for new percussion muskets, of which there 
were 4000 in store, and never likely to be required by the 
troops left behind. General Elphinstone, however, with the 
fatuity which marked all his acts, refused the application, say- 
ing that as the 13th were about to proceed straight to England, 
it would be useless to give them new arms. The march of 
Sale’s brigade took place earlier than was intended, under the 
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following circumstances :—Till the end of September, the politi- 
cal and military authorities at Cabul hugged themselves with 
the idea that the country was in a state of profound calm. 
General Elphinstone, who had requested to be relieved, on 
account of failing health, and Sir William Macnaghten, who 
was designated for the Governorship of Bombay, were prepar- 
ing to return to British India. A few detached commanders 
and district civil officers perceived symptoms of an approach- 
ing outbreak, but their warnings were unheeded. At the end 
of September, however, facts began to speak for themselves. 
Captain Hay, with a strong detachment, had been sent into the 
Zoormut Valley to collect revenue, and seize some notorious 
robbers. The latter, however, threw themselves into a fort, 
and bade defiance to Captain Hay. His two six-pounders pro- 
ducing no effect, he was obliged to retreat ; but large reinforce- 
ments, under Lieut.-Colonel Oliver, were sent to his assistance, 
and the insurgents, abandoning their forts, fled to the hills. The 
Envoy still continued blind to the discontent smouldering in 
every direction, and regarded this outbreak as an event to be 
expected from time to time in a barbarous country, and not 
worthy of special attention. A more significant incident ensued. 
In pursuance of a system of economy urged upon him by the 
Indian Government, the Envoy, though not without remon- 
strance, had suddenly withdrawn the subsidy hitherto paid to the 
Ghilzie chiefs, for keeping open communications with Peshawur. 
Furious at what they considered a breach of faith, three powér- 
ful Ghilzie chiefs, in the beginning of October, suddenly quitted 
Cabul, and, after plundering a caravan at Tezeen, took up a 
position to close the Khoord Cabul Pass, the mouth of which 
was about ten miles from the capital. Still the Envoy was not 
alarmed; but as it was indispensable that communications 
with Peshawur should be re-opened, he hastened the march of 
Sale’s force. On the 9th, Colonel Monteath, with the 35th 
Native Infantry, 100 native sappers, a squadron of the 5th 
Cavalry, and two guns, marched to the entrance of the Khoord 
Cabul Pass. That night the Ghilzies, under cover of broken 
ground, surprised Monteath, and were only repulsed after a 
prolonged struggle, which cost us many casualties. In conse- 
quence of this affair, General Sale, with the 13th Light In- 
fantry, and a squadron of native cavalry, joined Monteath on 
the 11th. The next day the pass was skilfully and brilliantly 
forced, though not without heavy loss. Having accomplished 
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this operation, Sale, with the 13th Light Infantry, returned to 
the Cabul extremity of the pass, fighting all the way. The 
remainder of the force remained encamped at the Peshawur end 
of the pass. During the following week several night attacks 
took place; but on the 20th, Sale having been reinforced by 
the 37th Native Infantry, four field guns, a mountain battery, 
and 100 of Anderson’s Irregular Horse, marched towards 
Tezeen, Monteath joining him on the road. On the 22nd, 
he reached Tezeen, after an obstinate resistance. There he 
remained till the 26th, and, during those four days, half 
frightened, half cajoled the refractory Ghilzie chiefs into what 
proved a hollow truce. On the 26th Sale advanced to Gunda- 
muck, first sending back to Kubbur-i-Jubbur the 37th Native 
Infantry, three companies of the Shah’s sappers, and three 
mountain guns. This detachment, except the sappers, who 
continued their march to Cabul, was intended to serve as an 
escort to the sick and wounded of Sale’s force. On the 2nd of 
November, however, the 37th Native Infantry and the moun- 
tain guns were peremptorily recalled to cantonments. They 
started at night ; and though forced to maintain a running fight 
all the way, Major Griffiths so skilfully handled his force, and 
displayed so much firmness, that on the morning of the 3rd 
November he brought the detachment safely into cantonments. 
So blind were the authorities to the state of affairs, that, after 
the receipt of Sale’s account of the forcing of the Khoord 
Cabul Pass, the Envoy sent that officer a despatch, saying that he 
had arranged with certain chiefs to guard the communications, 
and keep the pass open. Yet it was well known that, among 
the assailants in the night attack on Monteath, were the re- 
tainers of some chiefs residing in Cabul. Large parties of 
them had been seen proceeding from the city to the scene of 
action, and afterwards returning. These men passed through 
or close to the Siah Sung camp, but were not even questioned. 
A few days after the care of the communications had been 
entrusted by the Envoy to his supposed native allies, a de- 
tachment of artillery was sent to join Sale. With a neglect of 
ordinary precaution which would have disgraced the youngest 
ensign, no escort accompanied the detachment. By good luck 
the guns arrived safely, but the baggage was attacked, and 
much of it carried off. 

The following was the distribution of the troops in garrison 
at Cabul on the morning of the 2nd November, 1841 :—At the 
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Siah Sung camp, under Brigadier Shelton, a squadron of the 
5th Light Cavalry, Anderson’s Irregular Horse, Nicholl’s 
troop of Horse Artillery, the 44th Regiment, a wing of the 
54th Native Infantry, the 6th Shah’s Infantry. In canton- 
ments, 5 six-pounder guns with a detachment of the Shah’s 
Artillery, the Envoy’s Body Guard, the remainder of the 5th 
Light Cavalry, a troop of Skinner’s Horse, a troop of Local 
Horse, three companies of the Shah’s Sappers, twenty men of 
the Company’s Sappers, the 5th Native Infantry, a wing of 
the 54th Native Infantry. In the Bala Hissar, a portion of 
the Shah’s contingent, and some irregular forces. In the city 
were the Guards of Sir Alexander Burnes, Captain Johnson, 
Paymaster of the Shah’s forces; of Brigadier Anquetil, com- 
manding the latter ; and of the Commissariat Godown, as well 
as a detachment of the 14th Shah’s Sappers, and another of 
Ferris’ Juzailchies. ‘Ihe Commissariat Godown, in charge of 
Captain Trevor, was guarded by a party of the Shah’s Hazir- 
bashes, or Life Guards. It is evident that all these guards 
occupied most exposed and isolated positions, and that the 
whole force was injudiciously diffused. 

At an early hour on the 2nd November, the intelligence 
reached cantonments that there was an outbreak in the city. 
The Envoy declares : ‘‘ On the morning of the 2nd of November, 
I was informed that the town of Cabul was in a state of com- 
motion; and shortly afterwards I received a note from Lieut.- 
Colonel Sir A. Burnes, to the effect that his house was besieged, 
and begging for assistance. I immediately went to General 
Elphinstone.” The latter says_that at 7.30 a.m., he learnt that 
the city was in a great ferment, “and shortly after the Envoy 
came and told me that it was in a state of insurrection; but 
that he did not think much of it, and that it would shortly 
subside.” During the interview the Envoy, according to his 
owr account, suggested that “ Brigadier Shelton’s force should 
proceed to the Bala Hissar, there to operate as might seem 
expedient; that the remaining troops should be concentrated 
in the cantonments, and placed in a state of defence, and 
assistance, if possible, sent to Sir A. Burnes.”’ Before, how- 
ever, Shelton had reached the Bala Hissar, ‘it was,” says the 
Envoy, “deemed impossible to penetrate to Sir A. Burnes’ 
residence, which was in the centre of the city.” General 
Elphinstone’s report only impliedly refers to an intention of 
sending succour to Burnes. ‘The General says that it was pro- 
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posed that Shelton, with two regiments and guns, should 
proceed to the Bala Hissar, which was considered a command- 
ing position, and the fittest route to enter the city.” We may 
fairly infer that the General, in speaking of entering the city, 
contemplated eventually relieving Burnes; but if such is the 
case, he quite failed to appreciate the critical position of the 
latter and the need for prompt action. The General goes on 
to say that Shelton entered the Bala Hissar about noon. 
Shelton says that riding under the city walls about 7 a.m., he 
was informed that the gates were shut. He, however, thought 
that this was merely a precaution to prevent the escape of some 
thieves, and returned home without any misgivings. About 
8 or 9 a.m., various reports were circulated; and between 9 
and 10, he received a note from the General announcing a dis- 
turbance in the city, and desiring him to march to the Bala 
Hissar. Soon another note arrived, saying that Shelton was 
not to go to the Bala Hissar, as the King objected. Shelton, 
in reply, said that if there was an insurrection, decided steps 
should be taken. In reply he received an order to march at 
once to the Bala Hissar, where further instructions would be 
given by Captain Lawrence, the Envoy’s military secretary. 
Shelton was on the point of marching when he received a note 
from Captain Lawrence, ordering him to halt for further orders. 
Shelton sent Lieutenant Sturt, of the Engineers, to ascer- 
tain the cause, and soon after Captain Lawrence came and 
directed Shelton to proceed. He then marched into the Bala 
Hissar. 

Sir George Lawrence says, “ I had just returned from my 
morning walk, about 7 a.m. on that day, and was about to sit 
down to my desk as usual, when a messenger, whom I had 
sent into the town to make some trifling purchases, returned 
breathless, in the greatest state of excitement, reporting that 
the shops were all closed, and crowds of armed men filling the 
streets and surrounding the houses of Sir A. Burtes and 
Captain Johnstone, which had been set on fire. I instantly 
rose and sought the Envoy, whom I found about 8 a.m., in 
earnest consultation with General Elphinstone and his aide-de- 
camp Captain Thain, Captain Grant, Assistant-Adjutant-Gen., 
and Captain Bellew, Quartermaster-General. On my coming 
in, Sir William placed a note from Burnes in my hand begging 
for aid, as, from atumult in the city, he feared his house might 
be attacked. On reading it, my opinion was asked, and I 
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suggested that not a moment should be lost in marching a 
regiment from the cantonment, to proceed straight to Sir 
Alexander Burnes’ house in the city, and thence detach strong 
parties to the houses of the chief persons who were causing 
the insurrection, . . . . and to seize their persons. My pro- 
posal was at once set down as one of pure insanity, and under 
the circumstances utterly unfavourable. I then urged that at 
any rate Brigadier Shelton’s force should be sent from the 
Siah Sung lines to occupy immediately the citadel of the Bala 
Hissar, from whence it would be in a position to act as circum- 
stances required, and as might be directed by the King and 
the General. This proposal was agreed to by the Envoy and 
General Elphinstone, and Lieutenant Sturt, our sole engineer 
officer, was ordered by the General to proceed immediately to 
Brigadier Shelton with instructions to march, not on the 
moment, as I had suggested, but to have his force in readiness 
to move on the Bala Hissar as soon as informed that the Shah 
required his presence to occupy the citadel. The Envoy 
directed me at the same time to proceed instantly to the King 
in the Bala Hissar, a distance of about two miles, and inform 
him of this order.” 

It is evident from the above that the Envoy was in personal 
communication with the General before 8 a.m., and that the 
latter did not resolve on vigorous action ; indeed, that he was 
not prepared to take any but preparative steps. The Envoy 
also failed to appreciate the gravity of the crisis. If Brigadier 
Shelton’s recollection is to be depended on, either the consul- 
tation of the General with his staff and the Envoy must have 
been prolonged for more than an hour, or else a long time 
elapsed from its close to the moment when the orders of readi- 
ness were sent to Shelton. There can be no doubt that had 
the General, as soon as he heard of the outbreak, despatched a 
single regiment, a couple of guns, a party of sappers, and a 
squadron of cavalry straight to the focus of the disturbance, 
the insurrection would have been nipped in the bud. By 
8 a.m. the troops might have been on their way, and Burnes’ 
house was only a mile and a-half from cantonments. By 
8.30 a.m., therefore, the advanced guard could have reached 
the scene of the massacre. No resistance worth naming was 
to be anticipated, for the insurgents at first only nambered 
some 300 men. ‘These were all engaged in plunder, while 
those who subsequently joined them had their hands full in 
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attacking Trevor’s and Mackenzie’s posts. Lulla Gungadeen, 
a hospital steward, attached to Captain Johnstone’s establish- 
ment, says that for several days one regiment would have been 
sufficient to disperse the mob. According to him the people 
were in great terror, saying every moment, “ They are coming! 
they are coming!” If even it was deemed imprudent to 
despatch a small force at once into the heart of the city, and 
that systematic operations on a large scale were considered 
necessary, there is no excuse whatever for not having com- 
menced by 10 a.m. at the latest. The Envoy and the 
General were in consultation as early as 7.30 a.m. The 
former, notwithstanding the note he had just received from 
poor Burnes, under-estimated the gravity of the crisis. It 
would, however, have been but a natural, a reasonable pre- 
caution, for the General, on his own responsibility to have 
placed all the troops under arms at once, to have detached 
corps for an attack, should it prove necessary, to have 
summoned Brigadier Shelton to cantonments, and to have 
sent out patrols to bring in information. Let us see what he 
actually did. He took no steps to obtain information, leaving 
that work to the Envoy. He did not, apparently, at once 
place the garrison of cantonments under arms. He suggested, 
he tells us, to the Envoy, that Shelton, “ with a detachment, 
should be sent to Bala Hissar, there to act as might seem 
expedient ; that the remaining troops should be concentrated 
in cantonments ; that the latter should he placed in a state of 
defence ; and that assistance should, if possible, be sent to 
Sir A. Burnes.” It was evident that military, rather than 
political, considerations should have been at such a crisis para- 
mount. It was time for the sword rather than the pen to be 
brought into play. The General should have assumed the 
direction of affairs, and instead of proposing to the Envoy a 
certain plan, he should have simply informed him what he 
was going to do. It was late to talk of placing the canton- 
ments in a state of defence then ; but it would appear that the 
General was only partially responsible for the failure to take 
such an obvious precaution. As we have shown, he had, on 
his arrival in April, 1841, perceived the weakness of the can- 
tonments, and had made earnest representations on the subject 
without effect. So far, therefore, he was free from responsi- 
bility. The General is, however, to be blamed for not having 
placed all his available guns in position—a step which was not 
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taken till the 2nd or 3rd of November. As to sending assist- 
ance, if possible, to Sir A. Burnes, the military, not the poli- 
tical, chief was the best judge on that point. Under any 
circumstances, it was important that a display of force should 
be made, and offensive operations undertaken without delay. 
We have seen that at 7.30 a.m., the interview between the 
Envoy and the General commenced, yet, according to Lady Sale, 
the mother-in-law of Lieutenant Sturt, and therefore likely 
to be well informed, that officer did not reach Shelton till 
9a.m. The camp at Siah Sung was less than two miles from 
the centre of cantonments, a distance which a horseman could 
have accomplished in ten minutes. It is clear therefore, that 
it was long ere the General made up his mind to even order 
Shelton to prepare to proceed to the Bala Hissar. No sooner 
too had he wound himself up to that pitch of comparative 
evergy, than his mind misgave him, and he despatched an 
order to Shelton to stand fast, because our puppet, the King, 
objected to the movement. On a remonstance from Shelton 
that it was not a moment for indecision, the General then 
ordered Shelton to march. As the latter was starting, a note 
came from the military secretary to the Envoy, who had been 
sent on to the Bala Hissar to concert measures, ordering a 
halt, but this order was soon followed by another to proceed. 
About noon, Shelton reached the Bala Hissar. The delay 
caused by the Envoy’s military secretary does not seem to 
have been long, but every minute was of importance, and 
General Elphinstone ought not to have allowed any inter- 
ference by the politicals, still less to have placed an officer of 
Shelton’s rank, practically, under the orders of a subaltern. 
If Elphinstone had promptly directed Shelton to march as 
soon as he heard of the insurrection in the city, the order might 
have reached Shelton soon after 8 a.m., and by half past nine at 
the latest, that officer’s detachment might have reached the Bala 
Hissar which was rather less than two miles from the Siah Sung 
camp. So far Shelton was free from all blame. He had simply 
obeyed orders. Let us now see what was going on in the city. 
It would appear that the murderers of Sir Alexander Burnes 
were astir a little before 3 a.m., for at that hour a native 
came to warn Sir Alexander that there was a tumult in the 
city. The chuprassie on duty, bearing in mind his master’s 
treatment of a similar warning the day before, did not like to 
awake him. He, however, went into the city to see for him- 
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self. He had not gone far when he met the Wuzeer going 
towards Sir Alexander’s house, and turned with him. The 
chuprassie then awoke Sir Alexander, who dressed quickly, 
and talked some time with the Wuzeer, who earnestly begged 
him to seek refuge in the Bala Hissar. Taking into considera- 
tion the leisurely movements of Orientals, and that the chu- 
prassie probably wasted some time in talking to the above 
mentioned messenger, and that he then went into the town, it 
is probable Burnes’s interview with the Wuzeer did not finish 
much before 5 a.m. He then wrote to the Envoy for support, 
and sent messengers to different chiefs. By this time it must 
have been nearly 6 a.m. The mob was now raging round his 
house. Even then he forbade his guard to fire, and addressed 
the mob in the hope of soothing their fury. In the meantime, 
Broadfoot, desperately resisting, had been slain, and a party 
of the insurgents had forced their way into Burnes’s garden. 
He then tried an appeal to their avarice, but in vain. A Mus- 
sulman Cashmiree swore on the Koran that if Burnes would 
cease firing on the insurgents he should be conducted in safety 
to a neighbouring fort. He had no choice but to accept the 
offer, and disguising himself in native attire he quitted the 
house. His conductor at once pointed him out to the mob, 
and in an instant he was cut to pieces, his brother being also 
killed almost simultaneously. From the time that Burnes 
despatched his letter and messengers no more than an hour 
could have elapsed. His death must have therefore occurred 
not later than 7a.m. Itis very certain, therefore, that even had 
the Envoy from the first appreciated the danger of Sir Alex- 
ander, and the General acted with promptitude, assistance 
must have arrived too late to prevent the tragedy, for the 
Envoy could not have heard of the commotion in the city 
earlier than about 6.30 a.m., and did not receive Burnes’s letter 
till about 7 a.m. 

That is, however, no excuse for the omission to take prompt 
measures. The cantonments could have been held by a small 
force against a desultory attack; the only one which was that 
day to be apprehended. The bulk of the forces could there- 
fore have been employed in offensive operations, for which, 
setting Burnes aside, there was urgent need. The Envoy, as 
appears from a letter written early that morning to Captain 
Trevor, in which he expressed an opinion that the Shah’s 
forces would suffice to restore order, looked on the disturbance 
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as a mere riot. History should, however, have taught him 
that it is in riots that revolutions generally begin. Besides, 
there were other British officers and much British property in 
the city, both requiring protection. How successful the 
slightest act of vigour would have been, may be inferred from 
the following facts. Mohun Lall, a native subordinate of Sir 
Alexander Burnes, says that at first the assailants of Sir 
Alexander’s house only numbered fifty. The evidence of 
Captain Colin Mackenzie, who was besieged in a tower in 
the city is that: ‘‘ Even after the insurrection had lasted some 
hours, Khan Shereen Khan, the chief of the Kuzzilbashes, 
and four or five other Khans of consequence, among them the 
leaders of the Hazirbash regiments, were with poor Trevor, 
earnestly expecting that some decided measures on the part 
of the British would justify them in openly taking their part.” 
In a note Captain Mackenzie further remarks that some 
months later he had much conversation with this Shereen Khan 
and other Kuzzilbash chiefs, and they all declared “ that the 
slightest exhibition of energy on our part in the first instance, 
more especially in reinforcing my post and that of Trevor, 
would at once have decided the Kuzzilbashes and all over 
whom they possessed any influence, in our favour.” Khan 
Sheeran also confirmed the idea that an offensive movement 
on the opposite side of the town by Brigadier Shelton, had it 
been made in the early part of the fatal 2nd of November, 
wouid at once have crushed the insurrection. It may be men- 
tioned that after an heroic resistance, Captain Mackenzie on 
the night of the 3rd and 4th effected his retreat into canton- 
ments with his detachment. A few hours later, Captain Trevor, 
his wife and seven children, also arrived safely in cantonments, 
escorted by his faithful Hazirbash horsemen. ‘T’o return to 
our subject. Lieutenant Eyre estimates the number of the 
mob at first at 300. Captain Mackenzie asserts that at the 
western end of the city only 200 armed rebels were collected. 
Without endeavouring to be precise as to exact numbers, we 
may venture to affirm that for several hours after the com- 
mencement of the insurrection, the rebels were few in number, 
half-hearted, and acting without combination. Sir George 
Lawrence subsequently learnt that not only for some hours, 
but for some days, powerful chiefs held aloof from the out- 
break. The King displayed far more energy than the British 
authorities, for on finding that the riot was swelling into 
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a revolt, he despatched a body of his immediate Affghan 
retainers, under the command of one of his sons, Campbell’s 
Hindostan regiment, and two guns from the Bala Hissar to 
restore order. This force not being supported by the British, 
was driven back with great slaughter, the guns being barely 
saved. It is to be noted that the Envoy knew of this force 
having been despatched, he mentioned the fact in his letter to 
Captain Trevor. Yet he failed to insist on vigorous action 
or even to comply with ‘Trevor’s requisition, despatched in 
the afternoon, for reinforcements, or at all events ammunition. 
Trevor’s post, we may mention, was only one and a half mile 
from cantonments. 

Shelton, with one company 44th Regiment, a wing of the 
54th Native Infantry, the Shah’s 6th Infantry, and four Horse 
Artillery guns, and a squadron of the 8th Light Cavalry, 
reached the Bala Hissar about noon. The remainder of 
Shelton’s brigade, consisting of nine companies of the 44th 
Regiment, Anderson’s Irregular Horse, and two Horse 
Artillery guns, was sent into cantonments. 

From that moment he was left to his own judgment, 
and we do not hesitate to say that he showed himself utterly 
unfit for independent command. Sir George Lawrence was 
a witness of Brigadier Shelton’s subsequent operations on the 
2nd, and in his autobiography has given a detailed account of 
that officer’s conduct. Lawrence, after reporting to the Envoy 
the position of affairs, returned to the Bala Hissar, where he 
arrived about 3 p.m. An interview with the King took place. 
““T then,” he says, “sought Brigadier Shelton, whom I found 
directing a fire on the city from two of his guns, which the 
enemy returned by a sharp rattling fire from their juzails. 
These weapons carry a long distance, and Captain Mackin- 
tosh, of the 5th Native Infantry, major of brigade, received a 
shot through his forage cap, as we stood talking together. 
Brigadier Shelton’s conduct at this crisis astonished me 
beyond expression. I had always regarded him as an intelli- 
gent officer, and personally brave. I knew that he was un- 
popular with his own corps, but I did not attach much weight 
to the fact, as popularity is no sure proof of merit. He was 
doubtless well acquainted with all details of discipline, and 
strict in maintaining them. But he was apt to condemn all 
measures not emanating from himself, and call in question and 
depreciate the merits of others after alluding to what he him- 
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self would do were he in their position. I confess to a doubt 
having crossed my mind before then, as to whether, if tried, 
he would not be found a failure, but I as often dismissed 
it as unjust to the man. Added to all this, he was dissatisfied 
with his own position, a great croaker, and anxious to return to 
India. Such was the man, who, alas ! was destined to exercise so 
baneful an influence over our fortunes at this period of un- 
exampled peril. Shelton, on my joining him, seemed almost 
beside himself, not knowing how to act, and with incapacity 
stamped on every feature of his face. He immediately asked 
me what he should do, and on my replying, ‘ Enter the city at 
once,’ he sharply rebuked me, saying, ‘ My force is inadequate, 
and you don’t appear to know what street firing is.’ ‘You 
asked my opinion,’ I rejoined, ‘and I have given it. It is 
what I would do myself.’ Finding further expostulation vain, 
I begged that two guns might be placed on a platform in an 
elevated spot of the Bala Hissar, so as to fire down effectively 
on the very limited portion of the city to which the disturb- | 
ance was then confined, and which was fully exposed to 
artillery fire from where I was standing. To this Shelton 
assented, and directed Captain Nicholls to take up the guns. 
Nicholls, however, represented that his horses were unequal to 
drag the guns up such a steepascent. At this I lost patience, 
and turning to the Brigadier exclaimed, ‘ Really, sir, if you 
allow your officers to make objections instead of obeying, 
nothing can be done. We had better unyoke the horses, and 
two companies of the Shah’s own Native Infantry will soon 
put the guns in position.” This was done, and fire opened. 
The King at this time asked me more than once why ‘the 
troops did not act,’ and seemed to be, as well he might, deeply 
annoyed that they did nothing. Shelton well knew the King’s 
anxiety that he should take active measures for quelling the 
disturbance, but he was, in fact, quite paralyzed, and would 
not act- Finding that my suggestions were unattended to, 
and the Brigadier determined to do nothing, I felt that my 
remaining longer in the Bala Hissar was useless, and there- 
fore towards the evening I took leave of the King, as it 
happened, for the last time, and returned with Captains Troup 
and Johnstone to the cantonments, escorted by a squadron of 
the Light Cavalry, which was considered useless in the Bala 
Hissar.” 

We would here call attention to the*fact, as proving the 
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local and comparatively insignificant nature of the outbreak at 
first, that Lawrence speaks of it as a “‘ disturbance,” and that 
on the first day he proceeded twice from the cantonments to 
the Bala Hissar and back, the first time escorted by only four 
troopers, and the second time, when the affair had made some 
progress, by no more than a squadron of native cavalry. 

Returning to cantonments, we found the General full of 
despondency and indecision, and adopting the usual resource 
of feeble minds, procrastination. To-day the blow should have 
been struck, he put it off till to-morrow. After the Envoy 
left him, he, according to his own account, set to work consi- 
dering what should be done, but apparently without being able 
to arrive at any decision. In a letter to the Envoy, written on 
the 2nd, he says, “ Our dilemma is a difficult one.”’ He hints 
that Shelton, if reinforced, “might no doubt force in two 
columns on his way to the Lahore gate, and we might from 
hence force that gate and meet them.” He is doubtful, how- 
ever, about the benefit of such a movement, and draws atten- 
tion to the loss of life which it would cost. After further 
arguments in favour of doing nothing, he, like a military 
Micawber, wishes to see “ what the morning will bring.” All 
through the letter runs a vein of doubt and despondency. 

The next day the 37th Native Infantry and three mountain 
train guns arrived from Khoord Cabul, whence it had been on 
the previous day recalled, and though the march was stoutly 
opposed, the skill of the commanding officer, and the courage 
and discipline of all ranks, baffled the enemy. On the same 
day, at three p.m., a feeble demonstration—it cannot be called 
an attack—was made, and failed. 

The number of the insurgents had greatly increased since 
the preceding day, and to use Kaye’s expression, the space 
between cantonments and the city “‘ was alive with an angry 
enemy.” The detachment consisted of—one company 44th Re- 
giment, two companies 5th Native Infantry, and two Horse Artil- 
lery guns. The intention was that this party should march on 
the Lahore gate, and effect a junction there with a column from 
Brigadier Shelton’s force, which was to force a passage through 
the city. Shelton had been on the morning reinforced by three 
mountain train guns, one iron 9-pounder, one 24-pounder howit- 
zer, two 53-inch mortars, and the left wing 54th Native Infantry. 
He had therefore sufficient men available for the combined 
operation, but his orders were not positive. He was told that 
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he must send a force into the city if the step appeared prac- 
ticable. He decided that it was not practicable. As to the 
detachment from cantonments, it was sent by a road which 
was commanded bya walled garden called the Shah Bagh, and 
by Mahomed Khan’s fort. Marksmen from the neighbouring 
enclosures carried death into their ranks, and a sharp fire was 
kept up from city walls, to which they lent their flank. Be- 
tween them and the Lahore gate also was a large body of 
cavalry and Juzailchies. Having therefore suffered heavily, 
the detachment was brought back to cantonments. Had it 
issued from cantonments by the eastern instead of the western 
side, and crossed the river, it would have avoided most of the 
difficulties which beset it. The force also should have been 
stronger, and accompanied by cavalry. On the same day re- 
quests for assistance were sent to Candahar, and General Sale. 
A force was despatched from the former place, but it was 
stopped by the snow, and obliged to return. General Sale, 
hard pressed himself, far from returning to Cabul, was obliged 
to push on to Jellalabad, in order to secure his own force from 
destruction. 

On the 4th November, the folly of placing the commis- 
sariat stores outside the cantonments was brought home to the 
military authorities. On the 3rd the guard of the Commis- 
sariat fort had been raised to 80 Sepoys, and placed under the 
command of Lieutenant Warren. The fort was 400 yards 
distant from the cantonments, but what was worse was that 
another fort, called Mahomed Shuriff’s fort, stood on the oppo- 
site side of the road leading to the Commissariat fort, and 
about half way between it and cantonments. On the 3rd 
General Elphinstone had expressed a desire to occupy Ma- 
homed Shuriff’s fort, but the Envoy declared that it would not 
be politic to do so, and the General weakly yielded. ‘The 
enemy on the 4th threw a garrison into it, Lieutenant Warren 
finding himself besieged by the insurgents, and that the latter 
were mining the walls, reported his danger, and stated that 
unless reinforced, he should be obliged to evacuate his post. 
A company of Sepoys, with some ammunition, was sent to his 
assistance, but was driven back, the officer in command being 
slain. ‘Two companies of the 44th Regiment were despatched 
to bring off the garrison, but were repulsed with heavy loss. 
Later in the day, a party of the 5th Native Cavalry, made a 
similar attempt with a like resu!t. 
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Captain Boyd, hearing of the General’s intention to abandon 
the fort to the enemy, pointed out that there were only two 
days’ provisions in cantonments, that there was no prospect 
of obtaining more, and urged the absolute necessity of main- 
taining possession of the fort. The General, apparently always 
influenced by the last speaker, sent to Lieutenant Warren an 
order to hold out to the last. That officer declared subse- 
quently that the letter never reached him. Karly in the 
evening he represented that some of his Sepoys had escaped 
into cantonments, that no reliance was to be placed on the 
remainder, that the enemy were preparing to burn the gate, 
and that if succour did not soon arrive he could not hold out 
many hours longer. He was assured that reiaforcements would 
reach him by 2am. At 9 p.m.,a sort of council of war was 
held at the General’s quarters. The Envoy, who, whatever his 
faults, was always for boldness of action, urged that Mahomed 
Shuriff’s fort ought to be taken that night. The General hesi- 
tated, but a native scout reported that the garrison was small, 
Still the General could not make up his mind, but after some 
hesitation, he determined on the advice of the engineer officer 
to make the attack in the early morning, and the troops were 
ordered to parade at 4 a.m. From some unexplained cause 
they were not ready to march off till the day had well dawned, 
and they then learnt that Lieutenant Warren, having received 
no reinforcement, and expecting an immediate attack, had led 
his men out through a hole in the wall. It seems to us that 
where the garrison could get out, reinforcements could have got 
in. The troops, on hearing of the loss of the Commissariat 
fort, were furious. Their excitement was increased by the 
sight of the Affghans, almost under the muzzles of the cannon 
of cantonments, carrying off our stores. Eagerly both Euro- 
peans and Sepoys demanded to be allowed to recapture the 
abandoned fort. Lieutenant Eyre, Commissary of Ordnance, 
urged the General to take Mahomed Shuriff’s fort by blowing 
open the gate, and volunteered to cover the advance with a 
couple of Horse Artillery guns. The General, ever ready to 
listen to advice from even the youngest subaltern, consented, 
and about noon a force issued from cantonments. EHyre’s guns 
kept up a heavy fire, but the commander of the infantry, in- 
stead of carrying the fort with a rush as had been agreed, kept 
his men stationary, under cover of a wall by the road-side. 
On this the General recalled the party. On the 6th the guns 
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on the rampart were employed to effect a breach in the fort in 
question, and a party of one company 44th Regiment, and two 
companies of Sepoys gallantly carried the place at the point 
of the bayonet. A desultory skirmish in the neighbourhood 
ensued, but neither party gained any material advantage. 

For some days nothing of any importance took place, save 
that, on account of the General’s weak state of health, Briga- 
dier Shelton was summoned to cantonments, to assist in the 
command. He arrived on the 9th, bringing with him from 
the Bala Hissar two guns, a company of the 44th, and the 
Shah’s 6th Infantry. 

Karly on the following morning the Envoy observed that a 
large force of the enemy had assembled on the Siah Sung 
hills, evidently with the intention of seizing the Rikab Bashee 
fort. So great a disaster, which would have prevented the 
obtaining of the supplies hitherto received from that quarter, 
was to be averted at all risks. The Envoy at once went to the 
General, and requested him before it was too late to occupy 
the fort. Meeting with an absolute refusal, he took the re- 
sponsibility on himself, and insisted that the step should be 
taken. The General yielded, but was so slow in making pre- 
parations that the latter were not completed before 3 p.m., by 
which time the enemy had occupied the fort. At length 
Brigadier Shelton, with two Horse Artillery guns, Her Majesty’s 
44th, and two regiments of Sepoys, proceeded to the attack. 
Captain Bellew, assistant quartermaster-general, had volun- 
teered to blow in the gate with a bag of powder, but by some mis- 
take only a wicket, but wide enough to admit men singly, was 
blown in. The troops nevertheless stormed the place gallantly, 
and soon gained possession of it. Scarcely had they done so 
when there occurred an incident which cannot be thought of 
even now without shame. ‘Trained in the superstition that 
infantry, save in square, had no chance against horsemen, the 
cry raised outside the fort, of “ cavalry,”’ caused those who had 
got in to rush out, and the whole body to take to flight in the 
utmost confusion. Lawrence, who witnessed part of the scene 
from the ramparts of cantonments, says, ‘‘ I saw the attacking 
column drawn up at some distance from it ””—the fort— ‘‘ and 
Brigadier Shelton, with great courage and coolness, rallying 
his men. Some Huropean soldiers just at that moment ran 
out of the wicket gate, followed by Affghans sword in hand, 
one of whom, I grieve to say, I saw cut down three soldiers of 
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the 44th Regiment in rapid succession, who had thrown away 
their arms to facilitate their flight.” 

Shelton after a time succeeded in rallying his men and 
inducing them to retake the fort, where they found several 
officers and men dead or mortally wounded. Among the 
latter was Lieutenant-Colonel Mackerell of the 44th, who had 
been born in the regiment, had served with it as a drammer 
in Egypt, and had subsequently been given a commission. 
One officer, Lieutenant Bird of the Madras army, who found 
himself, when the panic occurred, left in the fort with only 
two Sepoys of the 37th Native Infantry, had closed the gate 
by putting a bayonet in the hasp. The enemy plucking up 
courage, returned, cut a hole through the gate, and removed 
the bayonet. Bird and his two companions had just time to 
dash into a stable and bar the door. One of the Sepoys was 
soon killed, but the other Sepoy loaded while Bird fired, and 
when our troops returned, thirty dead Affghans stretched in 
front of the stable testified to Bird’s prowess. Probably 
British soldiers never behaved so badly as on this occasion ; 
but much of the blame is to be attributed to Shelton, who, 
before the assault, had sent back the detachment of cavalry 
ordered to accompany him. Had he not done so it is pro- 
bable that the Affghan horsemen would not have charged, and 
the panic would not have occurred. But the fact was that the 
troops had already become demoralized by the hesitating 
conduct of their commander, and went into action without that 
assurance of victory which almost invariably animates the 
British soldier. The blunder about blowing in the wicket 
only, instead of the principal entrance, and thus causing the 
loss at the very commencement of the most daring men, 
damped the spirits of the assailants, and rendered them more 
liable to panic than if the first rush had been instantaneously 
successful. The number of casualties on this occasion was 
200, most of whom were Europeans. Still, notwithstanding 
this heavy loss and the disgraceful circumstances attending it, 
the enemy were completely cowed. Sir George Lawrence 
says, “For three days following not an Affghan was to be 
seen, and our commissariat camels were able to proceed unmo- 
lested several miles into the country, bringing back supplies 
and forage. I myself walked three miles from the cantonment 
without seeing an enemy.” 

Had the military authorities even then acted with vigour 
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the drama might have had a different ending. Obviously, it 
was their duty at least to have at once enlarged the circle of 
investment, to have firmly connected cantonments with the 
Bala Hissar, and to have strained every nerve to collect pro- 
visions and forage by sending out strong flying columns in 
every direction. Indeed, a resolute man would have done 
more. ‘The arrival of succour was doubtful; the troops would 
never be more capable of dealing a decisive blow, nothing was 
to be gained by waiting, every day our strength diminished 
while that of the enemy increased; moreover, the weather 
might be expected soon tou become unsuited for operations in 
the open field. A Sale would have seized the opportunity, 
would have provoked a general action, and have made a dash 
at the town. Unfortunately, however, no Sale was present, 
and the military authorities seemed convinced from the first 
that their only hope rested in negotiation. An able commander 
only fights to obtain a particular object, but at Cabul blood 
was spilt to no purpose, and victory was never turned to 
account. The Rikab Bashee, the capture of which had cost 
us so heavy a price, was not retained; and when the Envoy 
urged the capture of Mahomed Khan’s fort, a strong position 
situated midway between the cantonments and the Bala 
Hissar, and only garrisoned by twenty or thirty men, it was 
urged that there was a risk of failure and a certainty of 
increasing the number of casualties. As Sir George Lawrence 
observes, the number of casualties was caused by the practice 
“ of doling out the troops in insufficient numbers.” 

The consequence of the supineness of the British leaders 
was that the Affghans soon recovered confidence, and on the 
12th of November they gathered in large numbers on the 
Behmaroo hills, accompanied by two guns, and opened fire 
on the cantonments. At noon the Envoy urged that they 
should be dislodged, and, finding his proposals objected to, 
insisted on an attack. A small force was then languidly pre- 
pared ; but at three in the afternoon, no advance having taken 
place, the Envoy addressed Brigadier Shelton in a very peremp- 
tory style. Notwithstanding, however, all the pressure of Sir 
W. Macnaghten, it was not till five p.m., when the shades of 
evening were beginning to fall, that the troops moved out. The 
force, in consequence, we presume, of Sir William’s representa- 
tions, was this time sufficiently large for the purpose, consisting 
of 9 squadrons, 6 companies of European Infantry, 10 companies 
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of Native Infantry, 1 mountain train, and 1 horse artillery gun. 
Though when the infantry nearly reached the summit of the 
hill they were staggered by a charge of 50 Affghan horsemen, 
not one of whom fell from the volley delivered at only a few 
yards’ distance. Our cavalry, however, charged, and decided 
the day, but no use was made of the victory. 

The Envoy again requested that Mahomed Khan’s fort 
might be attacked. After some discussion his proposal was 
agreed to, and a force was even detached for the duty, but it 
was never employed, the General and his advisers evidently 
relying solely on external succour, which neither Sale nor 
Pollock were in a position to afford. On the 19th of 
November, therefore, Sir William Macnaghten pressed upon the 
General the necessity of considering the position, and deter- 
mining on the course to be pursued. Possessed of far higher 
military spirit than Elphinstone and Shelton, the Envoy 
strongly advocated holding out to the last, suggesting that 
ultimately it would be wise to throw ourselves into the Bala 
Hissar. He recommended, however, that we should continue 
to occupy the cantonments for another eight or ten days, by 
which time events would have developed themselves. 

Anything which put off the necessity of adopting a de- 
finite course of action was welcomed by our leaders, and Sir 
William’s advice was instantly accepted. The enemy, how- 
ever, daily becoming stronger and more confident, were anxious 
to accelerate the march of events, and resolved to try and 
starve us out. We had hitherto obtained much grain from 
the village of Behmaroo, with the chief of which amicable 
relations had been sedulously cultivated. Pressure had, how- 
ever, been put upon him by the insurgents, and to emphasize 
their threats they assembled on the morning of the 22nd a 
large body of troops in the neighbourhood of the village. 
Once in their possession, our sole source of supplies would be 
cut off, while, under cover of the village, the enemy would be 
able to approach quite close to cantonments. A small force 
under Major Swayne was therefore sent out to seize the place, 
but it was feebly handled, and the detachment returned re 
infecté. That night, intelligence of the arrival of Ackbar Khan 
having reached us, a council of war was held, and the Envoy 
insisting on the occupation of the village, it was determined 
to send out a force to seize it. 

The importance of the operation was so great that Bri- 
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gadier Shelton himself took charge of it; and before dawn a 
column, consisting of five companies of Her Majesty’s 44th 
Regiment, six companies 5th Native Infantry, six companies 
37th Native Infantry, one squadron dth Cavalry, one squadron 
Irregular Horse, 100 of Anderson’s Horse, one Horse Artillery 
gun, and 100 Sappers marched out. Bungle after bungle, 
however, took place. Taking up a position on a part of 
the hill overhanging the village, Shelton poured in grape 
on a spot where the multitude of watch-fires betrayed the 
presence of a crowd of the foe. A panic ensued, and the 
Affghans were seen fleeing from the village in shoals. Shel- 
ton, however, declined to follow up his success by an assault 
till daylight. 

Then Major Swayne, the officer who had shown s9 little 
vigour on the preceding day, was ordered to storm the village, 
by that time re-occupied by the enemy. By a singular fatality, 
Swayne missed the main entrance, and, while striving to force 
a small wicket, suffered several casualties, and was himself 
wounded. On this Shelton recalled him. Thus twice a 
wretched little village, only nominally fortified, successfully 
defied the attack of British troops, provided with every appliance 
of modern warfare. 

Shelton, having dismissed Behmaroo from his thoughts, 
with the exception that he left a detachment of Sepoys to 
observe it, moved his whole force to the edge of the height 
overlooking the gorge, which cut the range in two. What 
his object was in so doing it is impossible to divine. He 
ought to have sought to inflict, not merely to resist, a 
blow; he should have assumed the offensive, not the defen- 
sive, and to have striven to inflict such a tactical defeat 
on the Affghans as should have caused the collapse of the 
rebellion, or, at least, have raised the ignominious siege which 
we had been for three weeks enduring. Hven, however, 
assuming that he did not feel himself strong enough to attack, 
his defensive operations were of the most faulty nature. He 
formed his troops ‘up in two squares, one 200 yards from the 
other, on the very edge of the gorge, across which our muskets 
could not range, while the juzails of the enemy posted on the 
further hill did considerable execution on our masses, carefully 
placed to serve as targets. Then, contrary to every axiom of 
war, he had only one gun with him. The cavalry were for 
some time formed between the squares. If resolved to await 
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an attack, he should have made his main body lie down in 
line at some distance from the gorge, merely occupying the 
latter with a strong line of skirmishers. He ought at the 
same time to have made arrangements for taking the enemy 
in flank, should the latter try to cross the gorge. Yet, in 
spite of Shelton’s blunders, his single field-piece would 
have gained him the victory, had he known how to profit 
by the chance afforded him. The one gun was worked with 
great effect ; and a shot killing a chief, the whole body of the 
enemy fled in a panic towards the city. The British troops, 
however, remained immovable, not even a demonstration of 
cavalry being made. The Affghans, consequently, soon plucked 
up courage again, and, “ favoured by the inequalities of the 
ground, a number of the enemy crept up unobserved by our 
men, and, making a sudden rush, captured our single gun.” 
How it was that this gun was thus surprised, why it was placed 
so close to the edge of the gorge, and why it was without a 
special escort, it is impossible to understand; for Shelton 
had seen much of war, was well versed in the axioms of 
his art, and was of imperturbable coolness in moments of 
danger. 

To return to our narrative. The troops were ordered to 
charge, and retake the gun; but notwithstanding the heroic 
example of several officers, only one soldier moved. He was 
a sepoy of the 37th Native Infantry, and he engaged in single 
combat with an Affghan, both falling dead at the same moment. 
At length the gallantry of the officers prevailed ; our troops 
were induced to advance, the gun was once more in our pos- 
session, and the enemy retired. 

The Brigadier was entreated to follow up this success, but 
nothing would induce him to stir. The gun reopened fire, but 
the enemy rallied, and made another rush. The scene which 
ensued is described as follows by Sir George Lawrence, who 
witnessed it from cantonments :—“ Our squares broke, all order 
was at an end, and infantry and cavalry fled down the hill 
together. The staunch artillerymen dashed sword in hand 
through the Affghans, but were obliged to abandon their gun 
at the foot of the hill. I could see from my post our flying 
troops, hotly pursued, and mixed up with the enemy, who were 
slaughtering them on all sides. The scene was so fearful, that 
I can never forget it. On came the fugitives, pouring into the 
cantonment, which we fully expected the Affghans to enter 
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along with them. Fortunately for us, and most unexpectedly, 
the Affghan cavalry suddenly swept to the right, directed, as 
we afterwards heard, by Mahomed Osman Khan Baruckzye, 
who was one of the chiefs then in communication with Sir W. 
Macnaghten. From the walls we kept up a hot fire of musketry 
on the enemy, and a fresh troop of the 5th Light Cavalry 
formed outside the cantonment, under cover of which some of 
our flying horsemen rallied; but though the poor, decrepit 
Genera] placed himself at their head, he could not induce them 
to charge.” The wreck of the force, which had suffered a loss 
of three hundred horsemen, was however allowed to re-enter 
cantonments without further molestation, and the shameful 
business came to an end. 

Lawrence says that the men before whom our troops had 
fled in such headlong rout were not ‘ stalwart and devoted 
clansmen, following their hereditary chief to battle,’ but 
“chiefly consisted of tradesmen and artisans of Cabul.” 

The enemy, thinking that our reverse had humbled us, sent 
on the morrow envoys to propose terms. ‘These terms were, 
however, of so preposterous a nature, that Sir W. Macnaghten 
indignantly refused to listen to them. General Elphinstone the 
same day reported that our position could no longer be main- 
tained without reinforcements, of which’ there were no hopes, 
and recommended negotiations with Mahomed Osman Khan, 
who, as we have related, had opportunely drawn off his men 
on the 23rd, when our destruction seemed imminent. On the 
27th, accordingly, fresh negotiations were entered into, but 
came to nothing, owing to the excessive pretensions of the 
Affghans. For some days little took place, save that the enemy 
without opposition carried off, on the 5th inst., under our very 
eyes, and almost within musket-shot of cantonments, the 
bridge on the Peshawur road. On the 6th a further disaster 
showed that fainéant chiefs produce demoralized soldiers. 
Mahomed Shuriff’s fort was occupied by a company of her 
Majesty’s 44th, and one of the 37th Native Infantry. On 
December 6,a body of Affzhans effected an entrance by means 
of a passage formed by the mine, which, at the capture, had 
been exploded by Lieut. Eyre. At the first sight of the enemy 
the garrison fled, without attempting resistance, abandoning 
their commanding officer, who did not quit his post till every 
man had deserted him. 

The Envoy insisted that this important post should be 
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recaptured. Promises were made that such should be done; 
but, notwithstanding his repeated expostulations, on one pre- 
text or another, nothing was done, and the fort remained in the 
hands of the enemy. 

So great was the demoralization of the Huropean troops at 
this period of the siege, that it was found necessary to place 
sepoy guards to prevent the soldiers of the 44th from leaving 
the Bazar fort. In every respect, indeed, had discipline be- 
come relaxed, and the authorities were only induced by the 
reiterated representations of Major Thain, A.D.C., to take some 
steps to restore order, and secure increased alertness of the 
guards. 

A crisis was now at hand. On December 8, General Elphin- 
stone, supported by Brigadiers Shelton and Anquetil, and 
Colonel Chambers, sent an official representation to the Envoy, 
which is, perhaps, the most discreditable document ever signed 
by British officers. Sir W. Macnaghten was told that the 
military authorities were convinced that no further operations 
could be undertaken by the troops in their then condition, and 
he was requested to negotiate for the evacuation of the coun- 
try, without any reference to the interests of Shah Soojah. The 
Envoy had not quite abandoned all hopes of reinforcements 
from Candahar ; and to gain time for their arrival, and also 
because he had no confidence in Affghan engagements, he 
made a counter proposal to the General. The latter had urged 
a return to India chiefly on the ground of the scarcity of sup- 
plies—a scarcity not yet felt. The Hnvoy suggested that a 
force should be sent to capture the Khojah Ruwash Fort, some 
four miles distant, and where large supplies of grain were 
stored. With these supplies in our possession, the difficulty of 
feeding the troops would disappear. The suggestion, of which 
Sir George Lawrence was the bearer, being coldly received, 
the Envoy in person pressed it on the General, and at length 
extorted a promise that his plan should be adopted. A de- 
tachment was to start at four a.m. next day ; but when that 
hour arrived, nothing was ready, and shortly after the Envoy 
was informed that the attempt to capture the Khojah Ruwash 
Fort was deemed too hazardous. Sir George Lawrence re- 
marks with reference to this incident, ‘‘ This was but another 
instance of the contumacious spirit in which all the suggestions 
of Sir William Macnaghten were set aside, which, if carried 
out, would have saved the force. Indeed, it was abundantly 
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clear that the military authorities were determined not to avail 
themselves of the many opportunities which at this period 
offered of procuring provisions, nor even to permit the Envoy’s 
doing so. Their sole object was to retreat to Hindustan ; and 
they were conscious that if the force were supplied with the 
necessary provisions, their chief pretext for abandoning their 
position would be thereby removed.” 

About this time Captain John Conolly came into canton- 
ments, to urge the destruction of such stores as could not be 
moved, and a transfer of the whole force to the Bala Hissar. 
The Envoy had frequently pressed this course on the General, 
and, on Conolly’s arrival, did so again in a formal manner. 
Shelton raised many objections, which Conolly showed were 
futile. Shelton, however, refused to be convinced, and said 
that a retreat ‘‘ was the only measure which could and must be 
adopted.” The General, always at issue with Shelton when 
anything was to be done for the vindication of our honour, as 
usual, sided with him when it became a question of yielding to 
circumstances. 'The Envoy spoke out manfully, but without 
effect. It is to be regretted that he did not at once act as the 
representative of the Governor-General, and replace Elphin- 
stone and Shelton by an officer of greater moral courage and 
enterprise. 

On the day of the conference above-mentioned, intelli- 
gence arrived which strengthened the hands of the military 
authorities, and proportionately weakened those of the Envoy; - 
namely, that Maclaren’s force from Candahar had retraced its 
steps in consequence of a fall of snow. It was now felt that 
the Cabul garrison must rely upon its own exertions alone. 
An opportunity therefore offering itself of reopening negotia- 
tions, that opportunity, seeing that the military authorities 
were determined to retreat, the Envoy reluctantly embraced. 
It is not our intention to treat of other than military events, 
we shall therefore content ourselves with saying that a 
draft treaty was drawn up and submitted to the Affghan 
chiefs by the Envoy at a conference which took place on 
the 11th December. The gist of the treaty, which in the 
main met with the approval of the Affghans, was that Affghan- 
stan should be evacuated by the British, the chiefs giving all 
possible assistance in the shape of provisions and transport ; 
that Shah Soojah should remain in Affghanistan on a pension 
of not less than £120,000 a year, or accompany the British 
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troops to India; that Dost Mahomed should be liberated ; that 
no one should be molested for the part he had taken in recent 
events; that from the date of signature the army should be 
provided with provisions on payment ; that the British Govern- 
ment should be allowed to appoint a British resident at Cabul 
if it chose, and that four British officers should be delivered as 
hostages. As a preparatory step, the 54th Native Infantry, 
with half a troop of Horse Artillery, on the 16th evacuated 
the Bala Hissar, and marched into cantonments, being fired 
on the whole way, and losing a sick artilleryman brutally 
murdered. The chiefs offered the lame excuse that they were 
powerless to restrain their followers, and notwithstanding 
the stipulations of the treaty, failed to supply us with pro- 
visions, so much wanted, that some of our Mohammedan troops 
and the camp followers were driven to subsist upon carrion, 
and the horses were literally starving. The Envoy remon- 
strated with the chiefs, who replied that so long as we held 
the outlying forts, their people placed no reliance on our stipu- 
lations, and that till these forts were surrendered no pro- 
visions would be supplied. In fact, bad faith was apparent in 
every act of the enemy, and so little was the Envoy deceived 
by them, that he objected to give up the forts, and urged the 
General to break off the negotiations, march out in order of 
battle, and either enter the city or fight an action beneath its 
walls. The civilian Envoy, whose manly high-spirited conduct 
throughout the affair reflects the greatest credit on his name, 
could not inspire the poor invalid commander with his own 
spirit, and the forts were surrendered. Naturally, the enemy 
on this exhibition of weakness raised their demands, and at a 
conference with the Envoy on the 20th December, required the 
immediate surrender of our nine-pounder guns. The proposal 
was rejected, and the interview came to anend. On his returr 
from it Sir W. Macnaghten again proposed to break off nego- 
tiations and trust to the arbitrament of battle. Lawrence 
says: “ Instead of hailing eagerly this manly suggestion, the 
enfeebled old man, prompted by those who felt no manly shame 
in urging him on to retreat, merely reiterated his former 
excuses, and asserted that the abandonment of our position 
was the only solution of our difficulties.” The military autho- 
rities had indeed lost all self-respect, all confidence in them- 
selves and their men, and overcome by an overwhelming 
access of nostalgia, were bent on returning to India at all 
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costs. Yet so little united were the leaders of the rebellion, 
so great were the jealousies among them, that had a resolute 
British officer marched out of cantonments determined to stake 
all on the issue of a battle, there is every probability that a 
brilliant victory would have enabled us to remain at Cabul till 
the spring, when we could have evacuated the country if 
deemed desirable, and do so with safety and honour, On the 
21st a stormy interview between the Envoy and the chiefs 
took place. ‘The latter were very overbearing and disrespect- 
ful, and pretended to suspect us of treachery. The Envoy 
however, succeeded in pacifying the chiefs, and outwardly they 
parted on good terms. Sir William, despairing at length of 
bringing the negotiations with the chiefs to a satisfactory termi- 
nation, determined at length to treat with Akbar Khan sepa- 
rately, and proposals were made by the latter, of which the 
chief features were that Shah Soojah should remain King 
with Akbar as his vizier, that our forces should remain in the 
country till the spring, and that Amenoolah Khan, the insti- 
gator of the rebellion, should be made over to the British. 
This last the Envoy rejected, but he was willing to agree to 
the rest of the proposals. It was arranged that on the follow- 
ing day, i.e., 23rd December, the Envoy should meet Akbar 
to discuss and if, possible, conclude the treaty. As he was 
starting he met the General, who expressed fear of treachery. 
Sir William answered, “ If you will at once march out the 
troops and meet the enemy, I will accompany vou, and I am 
sure we shall beat them ; as regards these negotiations, I have 
no faith in them.” The General replied: ‘ Macnaghten, I 
can’t; the troops are not to be depended on.” ‘These were 
the last words which ever passed between them. It may be 
asked why did the Envoy persist in the negotiations if he had 
no faith in them. His own words explain his motives. On 
Sir George Lawrence asking if there was not some risk of 
treachery, he replied: ‘‘ Treachery, of course there is; but 
what can I do? The General has declared his inability to 
fight, we have no prospect of aid from any quarter, the enemy 
are only playing with us, not one article of the treaty have 
they fulfilled, and I have no confidence whatever in them. 
The life I have led for the last six weeks, you, Lawrence, know 
well; and rather than be disgraced, and live it over again, I 
would risk a hundred deaths; success will save our honour, 
and more than make up for all risks.” There is no need to 
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dwell upon what followed, or to recount how Akbar seized the 

Envoy, and on the latter struggling, lost his temper and shot | 
him with his own hand within musket-shot of our intrenched i 
position and in broad daylight, without any attempt being 4 
made to avenge the murder. It was reported by the fugitives j 
of the escort that the Envoy had been made prisoner and | 
carried into the city. This report was accepted as true by the j 
military authorities, who made no effort to obtain authentic 
information. It was evident, however, that Akbar had been | 
guilty of treachery, and Sturt, of the Engineers, strongly / 
urged that Mahomed Khan’s fort should be first attacked, and | 
then that the whole force should start that night without 
baggage for Jellalabad. Major Pottinger, who had succeeded 
to the Political charge, offered even bolder counsel, and pressed | 
the General to take advantage of the rage of the troops, | 
and at once storm the city. But the advice was in both 
cases rejected. Towards night a camp follower brought 
intelligence that the Envoy had been murdered, and the 
information was the next day confirmed by a letter from Law- 
rence, who had been captured. There could no longer be 
any doubt of the treachery of the Affghans, and Pottinger 
again vehemently opposed the reopening of negotiations, 
and recommended instead that we should either occupy the 
Bala Hissar and hold out till the spring, or march without 
baggage to Jellalabad. Lawrence says: ‘Such was the 
infatuation of our military leaders, that even though informa- 
tion of the despatch of an army from India to our aid had 
reached us, they determined to reject both proposals, and to 
accept the treaty proposed by the Affghans. They bound 
themselves also, contrary to Pottinger’s most vehement pro- 
test, to pay to the enemy twelve and a half lakhs (£125,000) 
for a safe conduct to Peshawur, on the ground that Sirdar 
Amenoolah Khan had represented, though most falsely, that 
the late Envoy had promised this sum for that purpose. This 
money was to be paid by bills on India, and I was ordered to 

/ prepare them. I stipulated that the bills should be cashed 

only on the presentation of certificates from our Political 
Agent at Peshawur of the safe arrival there of our troops, and 
took care to warn the bankers of the city of this part of 
our stipulation. This prevented the bills from being market- 

able in Cabul, and the chiefs consequently could raise nothing 


on them.” Preparations for departure now commenced, but 
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the bad faith of the chiefs, or the little control they had over 
their men, was shown by the fact that those who sold provisions 
and baggage cattle to us, were plundered of the price almost 
as soon as they had received it. The mob also uttered the 
most insulting taunts to our guards. Orders had been issued 
to fire on these ruffians, but Shelton failed to enforce them, 
and discipline consequently suffered dreadfully. Lawrence 
had mentioned the suggestion of Amenoolah Khan, that 
instead of proceeding by the Jumrood Pass, where we were 
expected, we should go by the Khoord Cabul Pass. His 
advice was, however, rejected on the ground that the troops 
would be kept longer in the snow, as if Affghan treachery 
were not more to be dreaded than climate. So insane was 
our determination considered by the Affghans that few of 
them credited it. Some of our native officers brought in reports 
of intended treachery, and truly saw that if we were to retreat, 
our only chance lay in making forced marches, sacrificing all 
baggage and stragglers. They also stated that they had 
been solicited to desert. The General was, however, re- 
commended by Captain Bellew not to give credence to these 
rumours. On the 2nd January, the Kohistanees offered for a 
consideration to join us, and escort us to Peshawur, giving 
hostages for their good faith. They repeated their offer the 
next day, but it was declined by General Elphinstone, who was 
as slow to profit by diplomatic as by military openings. Then 
the King sent for Lawrence and urged that we should put no 
trust in the oaths of the insurgents, but remain in canton- 
ments, where we were safe. A Kuzzilbash chief sent a similar 
warning, but God had blinded the eyes of our leaders and 
deprived them of understanding, and they determined to rush 
on their destruction. 

On the 5th the march was to have commenced, but it 
was countermanded at the last moment, the chiefs saying 
that the escort would not be ready till the next day. <A 
final effort was made by Lawrence, who proposed to the 
General that when the force quitted cantonments, it should, 
without any previous intimation, suddenly move straight 
into the Bala Hissar; but because Pottinger and Lawrence 
could not absolutely guarantee a sufficiency of supplies, though 
they said, “We are pretty sure of sufficient supplies,” the 
General would not yield. 

It is easy to criticise events after they have happened, but 
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in saying that the retreat was the worst step which could have 
been taken, that it was a base, suicidal proceeding, we are only 
expressing the statements of several of those who were present 
and had the best opportunities for forming an opinion. After 
a careful consideration of all the circumstances, we are con- 
vinced that though the position of our army at Cabul was stra- 
tegically false, yet that common skill and energy might have 
saved both the honour and the safety of the troops. Vigorous 
action at first would have crushed the rebellion locally, and if 
the least spirit had been displayed afterwards, would have en- 
sured a tactical success, and enabled Elphinstone to have held 
out till relieved. Even after the tissue of blunders and short- 
comings which we have sketched, a retreat was unnecessary, 
while its success obviously rested on the good faith of the 
chiefs, on which all those not wilfully blind could see that no 
dependence was to be placed. The cantonments, had vigorous 
counter attacks been made, were not untenable, but at the 
worst the army could at no greater cost than the abandonment 
of a few garrison guns and stores, have been thrown into the 
Bala Hissar. Taken by surprise, such a movement would 
only have entailed a desultory skirmish, and resolute men, 
with arms in their hands, could easily have procured provisions 
from the populous city close by, many of the inhabitants of 
which were by no means actively hostile to us. Once in the 
Bala Hissar, our troops could have waited at their leisure the 
arrival of aid. The political effect would also have been great. 
But admitting that Elphinstone and Shelton had good grounds 
for resolving on a retreat, it was plain that the operation was 
one which could not succeed unless undertaken with prompti- 
tude, before the enemy had completed his preparations for our 
destruction. Again, granted that we could not move till the 
arrangements with the chiefs had been completed, it was the 
first duty of Elphinstone and Shelton to maintain a strict dis- 
cipline, and make the most careful preparations. We learn, 
however, that from the 2nd to the 4th January, the confusion 
in cantonments was fearful, and the organization for a hazardous 
retreat, such as would have been reprehensibie, had even an 
ordinary route march been in contemplation. Instead of mov- 
ing about daybreak, i.e., about 7, the advance guard did not 
start till about 9 a.m. on the 6th January, and a halt of about 
an hour in the snow took place, because the Affghans again 
sent word that they were not ready. So great was the absence 
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of order and method, that not till dark did the women and 
children, who followed the advanced guard, reach the bivouac, 
only four miles from cantonments. Yet the advanced guard 
did not number more than 1000 men. No camp had been 
marked out, and only a few pals—small native tents—were 
available. The rear guard was to have marched at noon, but 
they did not quit cantonments before 3° p.m., when the short 
Affghan day was already drawing to a close. Indeed Dr. 
Brydon declares that the Shah’s 6th Infantry, to which he was 
attached, and formed part of the main body, did not start. till 
nearly dusk, or an hour later thaa the time given by Lawrence 
as the hour of departure of the rear guard, which by the 
way did not finish its march till near midnight. All the 
guns were deliberately left behind except those of the Horse 
Artillery and Mountain Train; two even of the guns which 
were to have accompanied the force were at the last moment 
spiked and abandoned. No sooner had the rear guard 
cleared the gate than they were attacked, and had to fight 
the whole way. But we cannot do better than give Sir 
George Lawrence’s own words:—“ The crowd of camp fol- 
lowers and cattle became at once mixed up together, in an 
unmanageable mass, so that it was quite impossible to protect 
them, and to add to the confusion, the banks of the canal 
had become so slippery as to be impassable for the camels, 
who, poor animals, lay down in heaps, unable to move. The 
rear guard had to fight the whole way to Bagramee, and passed 
through literally a continuous lane of poor wretches, men, 
women and children dead or dying from the cold, and wounds, 
who, unable to move, entreated their comrades to kill them 
and put an end to their misery.” 

The deep snow trodden into slush, the dark night lighted 
up occasionally by the discharge of firearms, the troops sto- 
lidly and mournfully trudging one man after the other, without 
in their despair looking to the right or left. The mass of 
camp followers toiling painfully on, surging backwards and 
forwards to the right and left, as every now and then a body 
of Affghans, with savage shouts, dashed in on the paralyzed 
column, cutting down all whom they encountered, and carry- 
ing off baggage, the cries of the wounded, the wailing of the 
terror-stricken women and children, and the despairing groans 
of those who overcome by cold and fatigue, sank down in the 
blood-stained mire to die, all combined to present a scene the 
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like of which for horror has never been witnessed in warfare, 
and the thought of which chills our blood even to this day. 
The remaining two guns of the rear guard were abandoned at 
the Siah Sung hills, and the first act of the tragedy was ac- 
complished. ‘The knell of the army had struck, and hope had 
faded with that dark January day’s sun. What strikes the 
inilitary reader even more forcibly than the sufferings sketched, 
is the utter want of preparation, organization, and discipline. 
A large army moving along a single road encumbered with a 
host of camp followers, including women and children, and a 
large amount of baggage, is in great danger of falling into 
confusion, especially if while on the march it is attacked by 
the enemy, and the ground is covered with half-melted snow. 

The force under General Elphinstone was not however a 
large army. According to Lawrence it numbered at starting 
in effectives only 4500, infantry, cavalry and sappers, together 
with a few artillerymen. In short, it may be considered as 
equivalent to either a strong brigade or a weak division. The 
sick, baggage, and camp-followers were no doubt a terrible in- 
cumbrance, but after all the force was no larger than could, 
without inconvenience, proceed in a single column with proper 
arrangements. Unfortunately these were wanting. The canal 
was not bridged, nor were even means adopted of making the 
descent and ascent of its banks practicable. The horses were 
not rough-shod, no care was taken about the clothing of the 
troops, nor were their feet and legs wrapped round with cloth. 
The baggage and camp-followers were not organized in small 
manageable bodies, each commanded by an officer or sergeant, 
and defended by a small guard. On the contrary, no pre- 
cautions were taken to prevent them from mixing with and 
impeding the troops. No detailed instructions were issued 
regarding the march of the troops, or the mode of bivouacking. 
The camp was not marked out by the staff, and finally the 
march commenced at least too hours too late, and no such 
steps were taken as should secure the speedy evacuation of the 
cantonments. Our judgment may be pronounced harsh, but 
the fact that the rear guard did not start till close on dusk, 
and that only four miles were accomplished on the first day, 
when speed was of the most vital importance, speaks for 
itself, 

On the 7th, after a wretched night, during which many 
perished from exposure, the force moved off at 7 a.m. It had 
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even at this early period become a mob. Lawrence says, 
“* Already all discipline and order had ceased, and soldiers, 
camp-followers, and baggage were all mingled together. More 
than half the Sepoys were, from cold and hunger, unable to 
handle their muskets, and throwing them away, mixed them- 
selves up with the mass of non-combatants. The infantry of the 
Shah’s 6th Infantry and sappers had abandoned their colours, 
and retraced their steps to Cabul, preferring becoming prisoners 
there to the certain death which they saw clearly must result 
from continuing any longer with the main body.” 

The enemy attacked our rear guard, the baggage was plun- 
dered, and the Mountain Train guns were also captured, the 
detachment of the 44th Regiment, which formed their escort, 
not firing a shot in theirdefence. ‘Two of the remaining Horse 
Artillery guns were also on that day spiked and abandoned, 
the horses being too much exhausted to drag them farther. 
Why this exhaustion? it was only the second march, and the 
distance accomplished on the preceding day had been but four 
miles. The intention of General Elphinstone had been to 
push through the Khoord Cabul Pass, but the attack on his 
rear guard caused delay, till he deemed it too late to enter 
that dangerous defile. The force therefore marched only five 
miles, and when night came, “ most of the officers and all the 
men were forced to lie down upon the snow without food or 
fuel.” 

On the 8th, the troops passed through the Khoord Cabul, 
under an incessant fire from the enemy, who occupied the 
heights on either side, notwithstanding that negotiations had 
been entered into with Akbar Khan, and Lawrence, Pottinger, 
and Colin Mackenzie had been given up as hostages. The 
pass was only three and a half miles long, so that in the first 
three days but twelve and a half miles had been accomplished. 
One cause of this slowness was the snow; still had proper 
arrangements been made, and had the force started at day- 
break on the 6th January, abandoning all baggage save such 
as was indispensable, and all save such guns as could be tho- 
roughly well horsed, the army might, if energetically led, have 
reached the eastern end of the Khoord Cabul Pass by night- 
fall on the same day. The 9th was passed in negotiations, 
which ended in Akbar’s proposal that the married people and 
wounded officers should be entrusted to his care being ac- 
cepted. Akbar also promised to send food and fuel, but 
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failed, as usual, to keep his word. On the 10th the force 
resumed its march, the enemy again harassing it the whole 
day. 

With what Lawrence justly calls “strange perversity,’’ the 
military authorities ordered our men on no account to re- 
turn the fire. ‘The consequence was that their ranks were 
forced in, and an indiscriminate slaughter of unresisting men 
followed all the way to Tezeen.’’ There “ the army was re- 
duced to a few men of her Majesty’s 44th Regiment, and of 
the Horse Artillery, who alone maintained the appearance of 
discipline ; the rest consisted of a ghastly mass of maimed 
soldiers and camp-followers mixed up with the cattle, and 
reduced almost to their level from their unparalleled sufferings 
and privations. Faithful to their charge, though utterly hope- 
less of effecting their deliverance, many brave officers fell 
during this march in the vain endeavour to extricate their 
men.” The sufferings of all on that terrible day were indeed 
intense. ‘The cold was so intense that some eggs which a 
sergeant-major of the Shah’s 6th Infantry brought Dr. Brydon 
were frozen quite hard, and a bottle of wine was of the con- 
sistency of honey, a little only in the centre being fiuid. 
Snow-blindness also fell upon some, and many were in conse- 
quence slain by the enemy. As to the sufferings of the unfor- 
tunate women and children during the first three days, the 
very thought of what they endured causes a shudder even at 
this distance of time. One poor lady, who had been confined 
only a day before the departure from cantonments, declared 
that she owed her life to some tea which Sir George Lawrence 
gaveher. The poor camp-followers, with insufficient clothing, 
no shelter, and ill-fitted by diet and constitution to stand the 
excessive cold of an Affghan winter, perished like flies. Dr. 
Brydon says that on the morning after the first march, “ I 
called to the natives who had been lying near me to get up, 
which only a very few were able to do; some of them actually 
laughed at me for urging them, and pointed to their feet, 
which looked like charred logs of wood. Poor fellows, they 
were frost-bitten, and had to be left behind.” But to continue 
our narrative. In the evening of the 10th, a deputation was 
sent by General Elphinstone to Akbar Khan to try if terms 
could be made to save the miserable remnants of the force. 
Akbar Khan offered safety and protection on condition that 
the troops surrendered and laid down their arms, the officers, 
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however, retaining their swords. No better terms could have 
been accepted, but they were fatuously rejected on the plea that 
they were dishonourable. Meanwhile, the wreck of the army 
had marched from Tezeen at 7 p.m., hoping thus to get a start 
of the enemy. For some time the ruse proved successful, but 
after awhile volley after volley was poured into the rear of the 
force from some adjoining caves. Evidently the only thing to 
be done was to push on as rapidly as possible, but there was 
no discipline, no organization, no common sense, and the camp- 
followers were allowed to hurry to the front, thus blocking the 
road to such an extent that the force did not reach Jugdulluck 
till 8 a.m. of the 11th. In this terrible night-march there 
were many casualties, for as soon as Akbar heard that the 
force had started from Tezeen he at once hastened with a body 
of his own followers by a short cut to intercept the column, 
and the Ghilzies also having heard of our approach, gathered 
on the hills near the road and kept up a deadly fire. At Jug- 
dulluck the starving, frozen remnants of the garrison of Cabul 
sought refuge in a walled enclosure, but it was commanded by 
the hills which surrounded it, and officers and men dropped 
fast under a heavy fire of juzails. Roused to desperation, 
twenty European soldiers, under Captain Marshall, made a 
sally, and drove the enemy down the hills with great slaughter. 
Marshall, however, fell desperately wounded, and as soon as 
the party returned the slaughter was resumed. Towards the 
close of the afternoon Akbar invited Elphinstone and Shelton 
to a conference, and they had no choice but to go, for the 
force had by this time dwindled down to a few officers and 
150 non-commissioned officers and men of the 44th Reyiment, 
16 dismounted Horse Artillerymen, and 25 troopers of the 5th 
Light Cavalry, but not a single soldier of Native Infantry. 
Akbar Khan proposed that all the Huropeans should be 
mounted each behind one of his own followers, as the only 
means of saving them from the infuriated Ghilzies. No 
mention was made of the native soldiers and camp-followers. 
Sir George Lawrence complains that on a point of punctilio 
these terms should have been rejected, for, as he truly ob- 
serves, ‘it was surely too late then to talk of honour, when to 
surrender was the only measure which could avert the annihila- 
tion of this remnant.” It was not, however, a point of punc- 
tilio, but a question of honour and humanity, which could not 
be affected by circumstances. True, the refusal of these con- 
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ditions would inevitably lead to the destruction of all, while 
their acceptance would have saved some. Still, we must admit 
this was a nice case, and we must atall events sympathize with 
the feeling which made Elphinstone and Shelton refuse to 
separate their lot from that of the native soldiers and camp- 
followers. At all events, the night passed away in discussion, 
and the force despairing of the return of the General, moved 
off before dawn. After proceeding a short distance, their 
progress was arrested by two barriers thrown across the 
pass. In trying to force a passage, the scanty remnant of the 
column which marched out of the Cabul cantonments was 
virtually annihilated, only a few officers passing the barriers. 
Of these, man after man was massacred, Dr. Brydon alone, 
wounded, exhausted, and starving, reaching Jellalabad to 
announce the sad disaster which had overtaken his comrades. 

We have commented on events in the course of our narra- 
tive, and have explained the causes of the catastrophe which, 
through the inexplicable misconduct and incapacity of the 
leaders, caused the shameful death of 5000 disciplined men 
and 8000 camp-followers, who might have all been saved had 
the commonest energy and knowledge of the art of war been 
displayed by those in authority. 

Few further remarks are therefore called for. The unfitness 
of both Generals Elphinstone and Shelton for their position 
was proved by events; but even before the outbreak it was 
evident that, on account of his physical infirmities, General 
Elphinstone was not the person to be entrusted with an inde- 
pendent command, or, indeed, any active duties. As to 
General Shelton, his unfitness only became apparent when he 
was called upon to act, and presumably he was, from his 
vigour and knowledge of the details of his profession and 
experience of war, a man who could be relied upon. The 
authorities are, therefore, only to be blamed for General 
Elphinstone’s appointment. There were some exceptions 
among the staff and commanding officers, but, as a rule, they 
were mediocre men. Seldom, indeed, has a general been 
worse served by his staff than was Elphinstone. Organiza- 
tion and the arrangement of details fall especially within the 
province of the staff, but in both respects the staff of the 
Cabul force failed. Especially did their incompetence become 
apparent in the retreat. As to the commanding cefficers, they 
also were, to a great extent, responsible for want of discipline. 
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Whatever the shortcomings of the general and his staff, each 
commanding officer might have kept up a strict discipline in 
his own corps, and by regimental arrangements prevented 
much suffering from want of shelter and provisions, and there 
is no knowing what the effect on the whole force of a single 
good example might not have been. The brigade of Sir 
Robert Sale had far greater difficulties to contend against than 
those beneath which the division left behind at Cabul suc- 
cumbed, yet the former emerged from its trust gloriously, 
while the latter perished. Yet Sir Robert Sale was not a man 
of genius. He was, however, possessed of moral courage, and 
kept his mind fixed solely on his duty. To our mind, there 
are no more instructive lessons of opposite descriptions afforded 
than those to be gathered from the conduct of Elphinstone and 
Sale. From the former we learn what to avoid, from the 
latter what to do. 




















Allan Glayne: AB Story told at Gerard’s Chase. 


BY SIR CHARLES L. YOUNG, BART. 


——-_——— 


Kverysopy has recounted some wild legend or strange story 
at this Christmas-tide except myself, you say. And now you 
are determined that I shall undertake my share in your 
amusement, and relate to you my experiences of the mysterious 
side of life. Iam sorry to say—for your sakes, not for my 
own—that my life has been a very commonplace one, with a 
very little romance about it, and I can find in my memory no 
sensational incidents of which I have been the hero. Don’t 
look disappointed: I am not going to shirk my duty; I have 
purposely kept my story to the last for two reasons—first, 
because it is a true one, and, secondly, because it is about this 
very house in which we are passing such a happy time. 

You all look astonished ; I fancy I see alarm on one or two 
fair faces. I assure you there is no occasion to be frightened. 
The circumstances I am going to detail to you occurred some 
fifty years ago, and I am not aware that there is any ghost in 
connection with them. You, my excellent and hospitable host, 
are aware that I passed my childhood in this neighbourhood, 
and I have hinted to you that I was acquainted with the history 
of the Glayne family to whom this mansion and estate 
belonged for centuries. I have promised to tell you what I 
have heard, and I know no fitter time than this, when we are 
all gathered round this roaring fire, the melodies of the 
Christmas bells ringing in our ears, and the chill north wind 
drifting the snow against the window-panes. 

Carry your minds back, then, to five-and-fifty years ago. 
Picture to yourselves the group assembled round this very 
hearth. It consists of three persons—Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Glayne, and their only child Ida. It is close upon Christmas, 
and they are discussing the guests whom they are expecting 
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the next day. Gerard’s Chase is to be alive with festivities 
till over New Year’s Day. 

For ten years Robert Glayne had been master of the 
Chase. The estate did not descend to him in the direct line; 
he obtained it, somewhat unexpectedly, by the testamentary 
disposition of the late owner, his brother, Allan Glayne. Ina 
few words I can tell you how this came to pass. Allan was 
some years older than his brother Robert. He was a man of 
reserved and sullen nature, and for years lived alone, gloomily, 
in this house. In middle age he married, and became the 
father of young Allan who will be most prominent in the facts 
I am about to tell you. Jor reasons which were never known, 
Mr. and Mrs. Allan Glayne separated two years after the son’s 
birth, and the father—Robert knew it well—made a will in 
which he bequeathed the whole of the estate to his brother, 
making no mention of his wife or child. 

Ten years passed away. Allan Glayne lived a solitary life 
at Gerard’s Chase. Robert went to stay with him occasionally, 
once or twice a year, perhaps, but no other guests ever passed 
his threshold, and his neighbours had long ceased to attempt 
to draw him into their society. At the end of these ten years 
it was known that Mrs. Allan Glayne died abroad; that, after 
her death, her husband received a packet from her; that he 
was greatly moved by its contents; and that he sent for a 
lawyer from the town, which is about three miles distant, as 
you know. The day after the visit of the lawyer—his name was 
Sharford—Mr. Allan Glayne had a paralytic stroke which 
deprived him of all his faculties; in a fortnight this stroke 
was succeeded by another, and in ten days more he was dead. 
Robert Glayne, who at the time was on a sporting excursion 
in Norway, had been summoned home, but he arrived too 
late even to attempt any conversation with his brother. The 
will that was made shortly after Allan Glayne’s separation 
from his wife was found among the papers of the deceased 
owner of Gerard’s Chase, which were all kept in thorough 
order. There was no trace or sign of any subsequent will or 
revoking codicil, and Robert Glayne became the new owner of 
the property. 

But there was one strange thing which could not be cleared 
up. The lawyer, Sharford, had never returned home since he 
had been sent for to the Chase. The servants had seen him 
leave the house; a gardener had seen him cross the park; a 
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labourer had met. him taking a short cut across the fields; 
but after that all trace of him was lost. The persons who 
had seen him said that he carried a round tin case, but there 
was no reason to suppose that he had any considerable sum of 
money with him which might have tempted any ruffian to 
make away with him. Search was made in every direction, 
but Sharford, dead or alive, was never found. 

One other fact remains to be noticed. The day after 
Allan Glayne’s paralytic seizure, the butler decamped, and it 
was found that he had made away with a considerable amount 
of plate and wine. He was traced to Liverpool, and there 
was no doubt that he had gone to America. It was not, 
however, thought worth while to follow him farther. 

Robert Glayne, his wife, and daughter Ida, a few months 
afterwards came to reside at Gerard’s Chase. The house was 
entirely renovated ; the grounds were put in proper order, for 
they had been much neglected; gamekeepers were engaged, 
and the shooting was thoroughly looked after. It was soon 
known in the county that the new owner of the Chase was 
hospitably inclined; the neighbouring squires and their wives 
came to call, and ithe old house was soon young again with 
pleasant society and festivity. 

I see you are anxious to know whether it was suspected 
that the man Sharford had in his possession any papers or 
proofs that might have been to the detriment of Robert Glayne 
and his succession to the property, and whether the new lord 
of the manor was in any way accessory to the unaccountable 
disappearance. Well, of course ill-natured people existed 
then just as they do now, and were ready with their dark 
hints and sage looks, but they could make nothing of it. It 
was true that Robert had been badly off, and had been at times 
hard pressed for money, and somewhat resembled his brother 
in his taciturn disposition; still he was well known to be an 
upright and honourable man, and his absence in Norway and 
utter ignorance of his brother’s state of health, prevented even 
the shadow of a doubt from resting upon his character. 

But what of the son? you ask. What of young Allan 
Glayne who ought by right to have inherited this property ? 
What of him ? 

Young Allan was nearly twelve years old at the time of his 
father’s death. After her separation from her husband, Mrs. 
Glayne, as far as could be accurately known, had passed her 
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time upon the Continent—chiefly in Italy. She had led a 
quiet and secluded life, but her sad and gentle manner had 
attracted some persons to her and they had become her 
friends, and an English family resident in Florence, though 
they knew very little of his mother’s story, kindly took Allan 
to live with them, until his uncle Robert, who was his only 
relation, made some other provision for him. This was done 
before long. Allan was sent for to Gerard’s Chase, and was 
speedily passed on to school. 

It was about this time that I first saw him ; I was quite a 
child at the time, but 1 recollect him well. He was tall for © 
his age, and thin and slightly built, but I well remember 
that he was said to be possessed, even at that time, of sin- 
gularly powerful fingers and wrists; for the rest, he appeared 
weak and delicate. His features were regular and decidedly 
handsome, but there was a constant expression of melancholy 
on his countenance which was exchanged now and then fora 
look of sinister ferocity. ‘This was seldom seen, and he was 
usually of a quiet and reserved demeanour, 

I know of no incident worth recording till Allan was about 
sixteen years old, and that occurred on the occasion of his 
return from school for the Christmas holidays. Hitherto, 
good reports had been sent to his uncle of his progress in his 
studies and his general behaviour; but this time the report 
stated, apparently with considerable reluctance, that Allan 
Glayne had grown idle; that his tasks were performed in a 
slovenly and superficial manner; that his temper had become 
sullen and morose. ‘Towards the end of the vacation, his 
uncle Robert sent for him into the library, showed him the 
report and advised him to be careful and do better during the 
ensuing half year. 

“Why?” asked Allan, shortly. 

“‘ Because in a year or so you will be placed in a merchant’s 
office,” returned his uncle, “and it is necessary that you 
should fit yourself for your employment, and enter upon it 
with a good character.” 

“ Why?” demanded the boy again. 

“Because your hopes of future success depend much 
upon a good start, and because all your own interests require 
it.” 

“Why ?” persisted Allan. 

His uncle regarded him for a moment sternly. Robert 
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Glayne was not accustomed to be questioned in this manner ; 
but there was a sullen obstinacy in his nephew’s countenance 
which impelled him to reply : 

“Because you are poor, and must work for your liveli- 
hood.” 

“ And why?” said Allan, in the same tone as before. 

Mr. Glayne was somewhat disconcerted, but he replied 
promptly: 

“Tt is useless to ask why. ‘The case is as I have stated. 
However much we may deplore them, we cannot alter facts.” 

Shall I tell you why?” said Allan, fixing his dark eyes 
upon his uncle’s face. “Iwill. I am poor and I have to 
work for my livelihood as you express it, uncle, because I have 
been deprived of my rights, and can only reside as a guest 
in the house where I ought to be the master.” 

“JT must decline to discuss that question with you,” 
answered his uncle. ‘I am surprised, Allan, that you should 
have started it.” 

Whatever reply Allan might have been about to make, and 
the chances are it would have been a violent one, was silenced 
on his lips by the sudden appearance of Ida. She had come 
to fetch some book, or piece of work, or other trifle, and she 
addressed some laughing words to father and cousin, and left 
the room as guickly as she had entered it. But the very 
sight of her had had a magical effect on Allan. The fire died 
out of his eyes, the heightened colour on his cheeks faded 
into the accustomed pallor, and he said in a low tone: 

“T beg your pardon, uncle, for having spoken as I did.” 

Robert Glayne acknowledged the apology with a cold 
inclination of his head, and his nephew left the room. A day 
or two afterwards, Allan went back to school, and during his 
subsequent vacations he had no more private interviews with 
his uncle. Whatever the report from school might have been, 
Mr. Glayne did not choose to give his nephew the chance of 
reiterating his unpleasant, words, and perhaps Allan was glad 
not to fall into the temptation of again losing his temper, as 
he possibly had reasons of his own which compelled him to 
keep on good terms with the man whom he considered to be 
the wrongful owner of Gerard’s Chase. Boy as he was, girl 
as she was, he had fallen desperately in love with his cousin 


Ida. 
You may call this love of his absurd. You may laugh 
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at him as a young fool, or you may pity him as a precocious 
enthusiast. The sequel of this story will prove whether he 
was in earnest or not. 

Two years after this conversation with his uncle, which I 
have just related, Allan was placed in the office of a then well- 
known mercantile firm in London as clerk, and until he had at- 
tained the age of twenty-one he seldom visited Gerard’s Chase. 
During that time he frequently received cold and constrained 
invitations from his uncle and aunt, but he did not choose to 
take advantage of them. His mother’s fortune consisted of some 
six or seven thousand pounds, and on the interest of this he 
could live independently. His twenty-first birthday brings us 
down to the Christmas-time when, as I have already described 
to you, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Glayne and Ida were sitting in 
this very room, discussing their expected guests. As usual, 
young AlJan had received his formal invitation, but no answer 
had been received from him. 

“Let me see, when did you write to Allan, Ida?” asked 
Mrs. Glayne. 

“ Last Tuesday, mamma, and this is Friday.” 

“ Just like his bearish manners. I sincerely hope that he 
has found some friend who has provided for him for this 
Christmas. Jam sure we do not want him here.” 

“Gently, my dear,” interposed Mr. Glayne, “ gently. We 
must not forget that Allan is our nephew.” 

“ ] wish we could forget it,” retorted Mrs. Glayne. ‘“ He 
is not a relation to be proud of, and if his poor father’s sus- 
picions were correct, as no doubt they were——” 

“My dear,” said Mr. Glayne deprecatingly, ‘there is no 
necessity to allude to that,’”’ and he glanced at Ida. 

“What is your feeling about his coming, Ida?” asked 
her mother. 

“T would rather that he did not come, mamma,’ 
Ida in a low voice. 

“T thought as much,” exclaimed Mrs. Glayne ; “ I was sure 
that he had had the audacity to exhibit a preference for you, 
which, if he has the impertinence to entertain at all, he ought 
to keep to himself.” 

At that moment a servant entered the room bringing the 
evening post, journals and business letters for Mr. Glayne ; 
gossiping letters for Mrs. Glayne; one note for Miss Glayne. 

“ Here is Allan’s reply,” said Ida, as she glanced at the 
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handwriting and carelessly tore open the envelope. She read 
the contents rapidly, and then tossed the letter to her mother. 
Mrs. Glayne adjusted her glasses and read the letter carefully 
and slowly. ; 

“Odd, as usual,’”? she remarked when she had finished 
reading. ‘‘ Mark my words, Robert, that young man will end 
his days in a lunatic asylum.” 

«What does he say?” asked Mr. Glayne. 

Mrs. Glayne, in a harsh unpleasant voice she always 
assumed when she was displeased, read as follows :— 


“‘ Please thank my uncle and aunt, Ida, for their invitation. I 
have had some difficulty in making up my mind whether I should 
accept it or not. This may seem rude, but it is not meant to be so. 
I have a strange feeling that it might be better for us all if I did 
not accept it, and went abroad for the winter as I have now a good 
opportunity of doing. But some unknown strong force seems to 
draw me to you, or at least to Gerard’s Cliase, and I cannot resist 
it. I willcome. Your Cousin, 

“¢ ALLAN.” 

“I wish to goodness he had the strength of common sense 
to resist this ‘ unknown force,’ ”? was Mrs. Glayne’s sharp com- 
ment. “ There is nothing I dislike so much as odd people 
with mysterious fancies.” 

No doubt about it. Mrs. Glayne was one of those people 
who dislike everything they cannot understand, and her under- 
standing was limited. 

On the following Monday the guests began to arrive. I need 
not tell you anything about most of them, as they have nothing 
to do with this story. There was only one among them whom | 
will describe to you, and that was a certain Arthur Egerton. 

Mr. Egerton was the son of a poor clergyman, and had 
recently been called to the bar. He had read and worked 
hard to fit himself for his profession, and although that pro- 
fession was not subjected to such overpowering competition as 
in these days, he had no interest whatever, and his talents, 
though somewhat above the average, generally speaking, were 
scarcely such as promised a high place in forensic achieve- 
ments. His father’s living was not very far from the Chase, 
and his family were on tolerably intimate terms with the 
Glaynes. He was, moreover, exceedingly pleasant, amusing, 
and good-looking, and was a welcome guest wherever he was 


invited. I may as well say at once that he was a great 
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favourite with Ida, and that Mr. and Mrs. Glayne did not seem 
to desire to check the growing intimacy. They both liked 
Mr. Egerton ; Ida was the only child and heiress of Gerard’s 
Chase, and of course there was no necessity for her to marry 
a rich man, and possibly her father and mother thought that 
as Mr. Egerton, though not rich, belonged to one of the 
oldest families in the county, and was a steady and hard- 
working young man, they might do much worse than trust 
their daughter and her fortune to his keeping. 

Very merry was the party at the Chase. ‘The winter was 
severe, and the young men and maidens amused themselves 
immensely with sleighing and skating upon the lake all day, 
and dancing and acting charades in the evening. Never was 
such a happy party—at least, Ida and Arthur Egerton seemed 
to think so, if one might guess from their evident keen enjoy- 
ment; but on the Wednesday, what is generally known as a 
wet blanket, fell upon the party in the shape of Allan Glayne, 
who suddenly presented himself as they were all playing a 
round game in the library half-an-hour or so before the ringing 
of the dressing bell. 

Everybody knows the unreasonable suspicion and dislike 
with which a new comer is regarded when he suddenly pre- 
sents himself in the midst of a laughing and familiar circle. 
He appears to be an outsider, and is at once looked upon with 
distrust and jealousy. There are many men and women who 
with a smile and half-a-dozen words can dispel such inevitable 
sensations, but Allan Glayne did not possess this talent. On 
the contrary, he seemed to be like an icicle which refused to 
melt before the roaring Christmas fire, and shed its chilly 
influence upon all present. I have already given you some 
idea of his personal appearance ; let me add that at this time, 
his face looked old and careworn for his age, but at the same 
time had gained a singularly wild and unearthly beauty. 
During the remainder of the week, he mixed very little with 
the society at his uncle’s house. Reserved, silent, and cold, 
he held small part in the general conversation ; but when he 
chose to talk—and at such times he could talk very well—it 
was inan easy and dignified manner; but what astonished 
most people, and especially irritated his uncle and aunt, was 
that Whenever the conversation turned upon the architectural 
glories of the old house and the wooded magnificence 
of the park, he spoke enthusiastically as if he presided 
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in his ancestral hall, and was lord and master of the 
whole. 

You of course know the great organ in the hall. Allan 
was an accomplished musician, and this was the one thing 
which he and Ida loved in common. One morning when all 
the gentlemen, except himself, had gone out snipe-shooting, 
Allan sat down to the organ and rolled out the weird and 
solemn music which seemed to associate so well with his own 
sombre character. He had been playing for some ten minutes 
when he looked up and saw Ida standing beside him. 

“ You like the music that I play?” he asked abruptly. 

“You know I do, Allan,” she replied gently. “I never 
heard any one play so well as you do.” 

“And what does the music say to you? Can your heart 
read its language? Do you ever hear its echoes in your 
dreams.” 

“ What strange questions, Allan,” she answered smilingly. 
“You think me as poetical and imaginative as yourself.” 

“You evade my questions,” he replied, almost sternly. 
“‘ Your woman’s instinct tells you that they are genuine, and 
you are looking about for a vagueresponse. Have you framed 
it yet?” 

“IT do not understand you, Allan,” she said timidly. 

“ Do you still pretend that you do not know that it is you 
yourself that inspires my music, that it is your own image 
that I clothe with harmony, that it is your eyes and voice that 
create the songs I sing ?” 

She trembled, and grew very pale, and exclaimed hurridly : 

“Hush, Allan, pray hush! You must not speak to me 
like this.”’ 

‘But I must,” he answered, as he rose from his seat, and 
advanced towards her, as she retreated and clung for support 
to one of those old-fashioned high-back chairs that still are 
standing in the hall; ‘‘I must speak to you like this, and there 
is no time like the present. Do you mean to tell me, Ida, that 
you do not know that I love you?” 

«‘ [—[—have feared it !”’ she returned in alow voice, as she 
sank upon the chair, and covered her face with her hands. 

“Feared it!” he echoed. ‘Is my love so terrible? » Why 
should you shrink from it, Ida? ‘There is not a man in this 
wide world that can ever learn to worship you as I do now! ” 

She could not choose but hear the passionate earnestness in 
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his voice, and for an instant she lifted her eyes to his, and in 
that short glance she saw the expression of a very agony of 
love. Again she hid her face in her hands and murmured : 

“You must not say that, Allan; you must not repeat it; 
I am very, very sorry, but it is quite useless.” 

“T understand you,” said Allan in a low firm voice, “t 
understand you fully. You cannot listen to me, for you have 
already heard some such words from some one else, and have 
responded in a different tone. Hear me one moment more 
while I tell you that you shall be mine, and shall belong to no 
one else.” 

Her woman’s pride was roused. She started from her 
seat and looked him full in the face. 

“You have acquired no right to speak to me like this. 
My hand and heart will be given when and where I choose. 
Retract your words.” 

“T retract nothing. It is you who will retract.” 

“ Do you threaten me ? ” 

“No, I simply prophesy the truth.” 

She looked at him for a moment scornfully; and then, 
turning away, she added : 

““T always thought you were a gentleman, at all events. I 
appeal to that part of your nature to shame you for the words 
that you have used, and to conan you never to speak to me 
in such a manner as this again.’ 

She knew better than to stay for a reply. indcisesiiniid to 
put an end at once and for ever to her cousin’s pretensions, 
she passed from the hall, gained her mother’s boudoir, and 
told her all that had passed. 

Mrs. Glayne, not unnaturally, informed her husband of 
what had occurred, and the next morning, after breakfast, Mr. 
Glayne sent a message to his nephew that he wished to speak 
to him in his study. Without loss of time Allan presented 
himself, and declining his uncle’s mute invitation to sit down, 
asked at once why he had been sent for. 

“IT have been informed of all that passed yesterday be- 
tween you and Ida,” began Robert Glayne, as he eyed his 
nephew steadily. ‘I need scarcely say that if I had had the 
remotest notion of what hasbeen passing in your mind, I 
should never have asked you to spend your Christmas here.” 

“Why need you ‘scarcely’ say it, uncle?” demanded 
Allan, calmly, as he returned his uncle’s look. ‘ What have 
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I done to render me unworthy of making an offer of my 
affection to your daughter ? ” 

“Jt is an ungrateful return for the hospitality we have 
given you,” replied Mr. Glayne, evading a direct reply. ‘In 
the first place, I do not approve of the marriage of first 
cousins ; and in the next, I have other views for my daughter’s 
future.” 

“There are no reasons why I should be insulted,” said 
Allan as calmly as before. ‘ You speak as if I had committed 
a crime in telling Ida that I love her. How have I done 
wrong ?” 

**T decline to argue with you,” replied his uncle; “ I have 
given you sufficient reasons for my conduct, I have thought 
it my duty to give you some sort of a home in this house ‘s 

“Home!” interrupted Allan with a bitter laugh; “ you 
give me some sort of a home in a house which, in all con- 
science, should be mine! ” 

“Tdo not forget that you have used language like this 
once before to me,” returned Mr. Glayne, rising angrily. “I 
can listen to nothing more that you may have to say. Ido 
not wish to cause any scandal at a time like this; and so do 
not request you to leave the Chase at once. I trust that you 
will make it convenient to return to town the first thing to- 
morrow morning.” 

“ And I presume that you will never ask me to come here 
again ?” 

“Your presumption, in this case, is right. You compel 
me to forget that you are my nephew.” 

“And that Ida is my cousin.” 

“The sooner you forget that you have ever seen her, sir, 
the better.” 

“You give me till to-morrow to school my memory? I 
accept the gift.” Allan turned and left the room. Half-an- 
hour afterwards, Robert Glayne who had been uneasily walk- 
ing up and down the study, saw his nephew issuing from the 
front door carrying his gun. Later on, he heard that Allan 
had told the keeper he was going rabbit shooting by himself, 
and had taken a retriever dog with him. 

During the day no one saw anything of Allan. Some had 
been skating, some had been shooting, but he had joined 
neither party. Certainly he had not been much missed, for 
hitherto he had not proved to be a particularly sociable com- 
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panion. Nobody, except perhaps his uncle Robert and his 
cousin Ida, bestowed a thought upon him all day long. How- 
ever, he presented himself in the drawing-room before dinner, 
duly dressed, and astonished all the party by appearing in the, 
to him, unaccustomed character of a high-spirited young 
man. ‘The gloom that usually seemed to hang about him had 
entirely disappeared ; he joined in the general conversation, 
laughed and talked with the liveliest, and seemed to be the 
gayest of the gay. Ida regarded him with simple wonder ; 
Robert Glayne with suspicious amazement. 

After dinner, there was, as usual, music, singing, and 
acting charades, Allan had cast off his reserve and generally 
sombre moods. He played and sang—and few men could 
equal him in this—and acted with the best. The women 
declared among themselves that really he was very talented 
and amusing; the men in the smoking-room confessed that 
he was after alla very good fellow, with plenty of “go” in 
him. Popular opinion, on the whole, inclined to the notion 
that hitherto he had been the victim of shyness and timidity, 
and all were astonished when, in the same gay humour that had 
distinguished him overnight, he informed the company casually 
at breakfast the next morning, that he must leave for town 
almost immediately. Mr. and Mrs. Glayne did not much 
relish the almost universal regret with which his announce- 
ment was received. 

After breakfast, Mr. Glayne retired as usual to his study 
to read the newspaper. Five minutes afterwards his nephew 
entered the room, and stood opposite his uncle. Mr. Glayne 
looked at him over his paper with an expression of curiosity, 
not unmingled with uneasiness. 

Allan’s manner was again entirely changed. There was a 
stern and sullen look upon his face as he regarded his uncle 
steadily. 

There was, to Robert Glayne, an awkward pause. Casting 
his eyes upon the journal he held in his hand, he said, with 
apparent carelessness : 

“You have come to say good-bye, I presume.” 

“Good-bye inspires good wishes,” returned Allan, 
so I cannot say the word.” 

“You are thinking of what passed between us yesterday.” 
said Mr. Glayne; ‘I am sorry that your conduct compelled 
me to bid you leave this house.” 


“and 
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A strange smile rose to Allan’s lips. He folded his arms 
and regarded his uncle fixedly. 

“‘ Suppose, uncle Robert, I were to say now that I refused 
to go? Suppose I added that I had more right to be here 
than you? Suppose I told you that you had no right to be 
here at all? Suppose, in my turn, I bade you quit the 
Chase. What should you say then?” 

“That you were a madman,” returned his uncle quietly. 
“ And that I should treat you as such.” 

“ Ah! Lock me up in a lunaticasylum, nodoubt. I dare- 
say the notion has crossed your mind before this, for fear of 
accidents.” 

“ You had better go,” said Mr. Glayne, as he glanced at 
his nephew with a look of bitter hatred on his face, ‘ while 
you are free.” 

“T take the hint,” answered Allan, the same strange smile 
still upon his lips, ‘and I will go.” He left the room without 
another word, stepped into the dog-cart that was waiting for 
him at the door, and drove away. 

Although Allan had made himself so particularly agreeable 
on the previous evening, Iam bound to say that he was not 
much missed after his departure, One individual in particular 
seemed much relieved by his absence, and that was Arthur 
Egerton. In that young man, alone, had Allan seemed to take 
any interest, and his attentions were not of a pleasant sort. 
Doubtless his jealous suspicions had been aroused ; Allan had 
taken every opportunity of contradicting him, and had 
behaved to him in a manner which could hardly be distin- 
guished from actual rudeness. It was plain to the other 
guests at the Chase that Ida and Mr. Egerton were much 
attached to each other; and all were pleased to approve of 
the fact, as both were universal favourites. 

A week after Allan had left, the party at the Chase broke 
up. The evening before Mr. Egerton went away he had a 
long conversation with Mr. Glayne. Ida was the subject. 
Egerton asked permission that they might be considered as 
engaged. Her father did not appear at all averse to the idea, 
but he considered it premature at present. Mr. Egerton was 
no doubt getting on in his profession, still he must wait six 
months more before an actual engagement could be permitted. 
He and Ida were obliged to content themselves with this, 
and both were proportionately happy. 
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A month passed. It was the first week in February. A 
cold dark miserable afternoon. Mr. and Mrs. Glayne and 
Ida were sitting in this room, around the blazing fire, as we are 
sitting now. The lamps had not been. brought, nor the 
candles lighted ; the room was illuminated only by the flame 
bursting from the great logs, just as now. Suddenly, all 
three heard the sound of wheels in the drive outside the 
windows—can you not fancy that you hear them now ?—a 
carriage drove up to the hall door, and there was a loud ringing 
at the bell. 

“‘ Who in the world can this be?” exclaimed Mrs. Glayne. 

“ T cannot imagine,” said her husband. ‘‘ Though possibly 
it may be my lawyer from London. I heard from him a day 
or two ago, and he said he might shortly have to see me on 
important business.” 

“Perhaps it is Mr. Egerton,” said Ida, blushing. ‘“ He 
may have received the excellent appointment he expected, and 
has come down in person to tell us so. Ah, no,—it is too 
good to be true.” 

Father, mother, and daughter were not kept long in sus- 
pense. ‘The library door opened, and the butler announced: 

“Mr. Allan Glayne.” 

All were too much amazed to speak or to rise from their 
seats, as Allan entered the room. 

He walked close up to them and regarded each upturned 
face silently. The strange smile, that his uncle so well remem- 
bered at their last interview, again upon his lips. 

“IT never saw astonishment so clearly depicted on three 
faces before,’ he observed coolly. ‘One would think it 
was the most unnatural and unheard-of thing in the world 
for a man to come down suddenly to see his uncle, aunt, and 
cousin.” 

“he affection you have shown us, Allan,” said Mr. 
Glayne, rising from his chair, “and the manner in which you 
have usually behaved to me, have not been such as to make 
this visit otherwise than extremely unexpected.” 

“Andif I may judge from the tone of your voice,” con- 
tinued Allan, “ excessively unwelcome.” 

“Your manner now forbids me to question the accuracy 
of your judgment.” 

“T am hardly afraid then,” Allan went on, ‘that I can 
expect you to sympathize with me in my good fortune. You 
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know, uncle—no one better—how poor I have been; you 
know, or you might haye known, had you chosen to inquire, 
how hard I have had to work to eke out my wretched income. 
Can you not imagine, then, what a pleasure it is to me to find 
that I have suddenly become the possessor of a fine estate? ” 
Mr. and Mrs. Glayne stared at each other and at their nephew 
in blank amazement; Ida’s eyes were fixed upon her rejected 
cousin’s face, and from the sardonic expression she saw there, 
and the wild light of triumph about the eyes, the truth flashed 
upon her in a moment. 

“Tam sure I congratulate you,” began Robert Glayne, 
eoldly. ‘ May I ask a 

“Keep your congratulations till you have heard my story,” 
exclaimed Allan almost fiercely, as the bantering tone he had 
hitherto used, died away. “Look back, uncle and aunt, 
through the last ten years of your life and of mine, remember 
how you have treated me during all that time, and before you 
offer me your hands in token of your good wishes, ask your- 
selves how much honesty there is likely to be in your proposed 
congratulations.” 

Mr. Glayne sat down again. His countenance was pale 
with anger, and his hands convulsively worked about the arms 
of his chair. 

“During these last ten years you both have treated me 
with the contemptuous indifference that only springs up in 
mean and narrow minds against a poor relation. You have 
extended a grudging hospitality to me because you were 
afraid of what the world might say if you cast me off entirely. 
{t was no regard for me, but the fear of social obloquy that 
compelled you to take some notice of the boy whom you 
had supplanted here, your elder brother’s son.” 

‘Since you have taken the trouble to come all the way 
from London to speak in such a tone as this,” said his uncle, 
with as much coldness as he could assume, “it is a pity that 
you should not finish what you have to say. Pray proceed.” 

“You have hated me ever since you heard that I was born. 
You rejoiced in the dark cloud that hung about my mother’s 
fame. You heard with satisfaction that my father, in a fit of 
unreasoning and ungovernable jealousy, had separated from her. 
You took some pains to keep alive this feeling, and to prevent 
the chance of any reconciliation. Deny it if you can.” 

“Tt is of no importance to me to quarrel with your ravings,” 
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returned Mr. Glayne as before. ‘I shall not trouble myself 
to deny anything.” 

“TJ am glad to hear it,” said Allan in a calmer voice, ‘as 
in that case we may arrive more quickly at a conclusion. You 
obtained this place by virtue of a will my father made soon 
after his separation from my mother. You do not deny 
that ? ” 

“Tt is the simple fact.” 

“We will have another simple fact, then, if you please. 
The day before my father was seized with the illness which 
shortly afterwards killed him, he had a long interview with his 
lawyer, Mr. Sharford. Domestic gossip had it that on that 
day he made another will.” 

“With domestic gossip I have really no concern,” said 
Mr. Giayne as coolly as before, but he seemed to attend more 
keenly to his nephew’s words. 

“Gossip is generally wrong,” pursued Allan, “but there 
are exceptions to every rule. In this instance gossip was 
right. My father did make a will, revoking all former wills, 
and devising the whole of this estate to me! ”’ 

‘Gossip is hardly considered in a court of law as equiva- 
lent to a written document,” said Robert Glayne. 

“And if I tell you that I am prepared to produce the 
written document in court, what should you say then? ” asked 
Allan. 

“‘T should say that it was a forgery, and that you knew 
it,” replied his uncle promptly. ‘And now I beg that you 
will terminate a visit which can be pleasant to neither of us.” 

“ Certainly. I can forgive your irritability, for you are as 
sure as you are of your own existence that I have discovered 
the missing will, and that your occupation of the Chase is 
drawing to a speedy close.”’ Without another word, he turned 
upon his heel, and left the room, and immediately afterwards 
the carriage that had brought him drove away again. 

Allan had guessed quite rightly. Robert Glayne did feel 
perfectly certain that his nephew spoke the truth. He had 
always believed that his brother had made a second will. Not 
a day had passed since he had been in possession of Gerard’s 
Chase, that he had not wondered when the will would be found, 
and he and his wife and daughter be reduced to poverty again. 
But in spite of such presentiments—if presentiments they 
might be called—he had made no provision for such a cata- 
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strophe ; he would never for an instant allow himself to think 
that it could really happen. And yet he was bound to admit 
to himself he was not in the least astonished. But how had 
it all come about? Was it possible that Sharford had re- 
appeared ? Andthe witnesses to the will? How was it that 
they had been silent so long ? 

He had not many hours to wait before he learned the 
truth. The next morning’s post brought him a long letter 
from his lawyer who had learned the story only the day before, 
though he had gained dark hints from Allan’s solicitor of 
something likely to happen, and who would have instantly 
come down in person to break the news, but that he was pre- 
vented by a threatening attack of bronchitis. 

It was clear now why Allan had paid his sudden visit. He 
had been resolved to taste the first-fruits of his bitter 
triumph. 

The gist of the lawyer’s letter was briefly this: After the 
conversation that Allan had held with his uncle with reference 
to Ida, and after Mr. Glayne had bidden him leave the house 
the next day, Allan took his gun and a retriever dog, as you 
may remember I have already related to you, and went out 
shooting by himself. His own account was that he felt as if 
he must kill something, and that it would be a relief to him if 
he could only slaughter game. Besides, he desired to be 
thoroughly alone that he might best consider if there was any 
possible means of upsetting his uncle’s title to Gerard’s Chase. 
Of course, he had thought of this a hundred times before, but 
the conviction had latterly come so strong upon him that his 
father had made another will, and that that will was some- 
where in existence, that he began to think the search for 
Sharford must be reopened, and that a large reward should be 
offered for the purpose of finding the witnesses to that will. 
These thoughts occupied his mind, as he walked along, hardly 
knowing whither he was going. The dog he had with him was 
not particularly well trained, and more than once when the 
retriever insisted upon hunting instead of keeping at his 
master’s heels, Allan was on the point of shooting him, and 
considering the temper he was in, it is a wonder that he did 
not yield to the temptation. Had he done so, in all human 
probability the will would never have been discovered, and 
Robert Glayne would have been left in undisputed possession 
of the estate. 
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What on earth could the dog have to do with it you ask? 
You will see directly. 

After walking for some time, and having killed a hare and 
a brace of pheasants, which he left at a keeper’s cottage, Allan 
reached a small outlying spring on the borders of the estate. 
He walked through the covert and put up a fine cock-pheasant. 
It was a long shot, but he hit his bird hard and marked it 
down into a thick hedge which ran at right angles to the 
wood, and was just off the estate. Determined not to lose the 
bird, Allan put the dog upon the scent and hunted down the 
hedge. ‘The bird was only winged, and the hunt was keen. 
The dog ran on far ahead of him; Allan cheered him on, and 
for some two hundred yards heard him bristling through the 
shrubs. Suddenly, he thought he heard a struggling, and 
thought the dog had seized the bird. The noise ceased, and 
Allan stopped, whistled, and called to the dog to bring his prey. 
A few moments elapsed, but the dog did not answer to the 
call, and Allan ram on unable to understand this disobedience. 
He arrived at the spot where he had last heard the dog, but 
could see no trace of him or the bird. Cautiously he entered 
the thick hedge and beat down the underwood with the barrels 
of his gun and peered about him, and worked up the hedge. 
Half-a-dozen yards further up he placed one foot upon what 
seemed firm ground covered with stunted shrubs. The earth 
gave way, and he just saved himself from falling into some un- 
known depth by grasping the stem of a young tree that stood 
beside him. He saw in a moment what had happened. Dog 
and bird had fallen into a deep pit which lay like a dark trap 
immediately below him. He called to the dog, listened, and 
heard what he was sure was the wagging of the retriever’s 
tail, and looking down carefully he soon made out the flash- 
ing of the animal’s bright brown eyes. 

Allan was not the sort of man to call for assistance so long 
as he thought he could achieve anything by himself, so he 
looked about for the safest way of descending into the pit and 
rescuing both dog and pheasant. While he was so engaged 
he remembered that he had heard the keepers now and again 
speak of the place called the Smuggler’s Cave as being in 
existence somewhere in the neighbourhood, and in his young 
days the notion had been invested in his mind with some 
romance, though he never could understand what smugglers 
could have to do with it, as Gerard’s Chase was miles away 
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from the sea; but no doubt this was the place they had spoken 
of. It appeared to be more like some old chalk pit which the 
hedge had been suffered to grow round and completely hide. It 
occurred to him, also, as he continued his survey, and wondered 
why so dangerous a place had never been filled up or guarded 
against, that it lay in the direct short cut across the fields from 
Gerard’s Chase to the neighbouring town. However, he was 
not long in finding his way down, after having assured him- 
self that he would have no great difficulty in getting up again. 

He found the dog, he found the pheasant, and he found 
something more—a human skeleton, the bony right hand still 
grasping a round metal case! In an instant the assurance 
forced itself upon him that he had discovered the remains of 
the long-lost lawyer, Sharford, and that the metal case con- 
tained his father’s will. Sharford had evidently fallen into the 
pit in making a short cut back to the town. Subsequent 
examination of the skeleton proved that the skull was frac- 
tured and one of the arms had been badly broken in the fall, 
and in this miserable state the wretched man had died. The 
metal case was opened in London and the will was found 
intact. There was no longer any reason to wonder at the 
silence of the witnesses, for one was Sharford himself, and 
the other the butler who had decamped after the death of Mr. 
Allan Glayne the elder. 

I must not linger now over the details of what ensued. 
Allan was soon installed in Gerard’s Chase, and his uncle, aunt, 
and cousin were reduced to living in poor lodgings in London. 
Their condition was very little removed from one of absolute 
want. Arthur Egerton was their constant visitor, and he did 
everything in his power to make them comfortable. Allan, 
too, in his gloomy way was kind, and sent them many presents 
that they were only too thankful to accept. By and by, 
Allan came to see them frequently. He had long conversa- 
tions with his uncle, and they appeared to be on the best of 
terms. His manner to Ida was kind and affectionate, but 
he never made any allusion to the time when he had declared 
his love for her, and Arthur Egerton saw no reason to be 
jealous. 

One evening, after Allan had been nearly all the afternoon 
with his uncle, Robert Glayne, in the presence of his 
wife, asked Ida, point blank, whether she was prepared to 
marry her cousin Al'an. The poor girl was dumb with terror 
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and amazement. Her father seemed to take no notice of 
this. He continued hurriedly to say that Allan had behaved 
most generously, that he was sensible that they had never 
behaved well to Allan in times past, but Allan had now offered 
to forgive all claims he had against his uncle, which amounted 
to many thousands, and further had promised to secure to him 
a comfortable income for the rest of his life, but on one con- 
dition—Ida must become his wife. 

I have not the heart to describe to you Ida’s utter misery. 
Her whole happiness seemed absorbed in her love for Egerton; 
still she knew Allan’s stern nature thoroughly, and she was 
well assured that if she refused to marry him her father and 
mother would have to end their days in utter poverty. Their 
own intense selfishness made them plead their own cause most 
earnestly. The daughter’s affection for her parents triumphed 
over everything else, and she consented to do as they and 
Allan desired. She wrote to Arthur Egerton, told him what 
she had resolved upon, and bade him never see or speak to 
her again, till she should summon him. Her whole nature 
seemed to undergo a change. From the happy and warm- 
hearted girl she became a cold and calculating woman. ‘T'wo 
things she insisted on, and these Allan was not slow to grant. 
His intense and blinding passion prevented him from realizing 
how in her inmost heart she hated him, and from seeing the 
full extent of her sacrifice. So long as she was to be his there 
was nothing that he would not do for her. She insisted that 
Allan should settle an income of one thousand pounds a year 
upon her parents, and in the event of her surviving Allan, 
Gerard’s Chase should become absolutely her own property. 

It was arranged that the wedding should take place at the 
Chase. Mr. and Mrs. Robert Glayne and Ida once more took 
up their abode there, and Allan resided at a small cottage on 
the estate, during the week immediately preceding the mar- 
riage. 

I must here pause to remind you that the north wing of 
the house was very different in those days to what it is now. 
You are, most of you, aware, that it was entirely rebuilt after 
the fire which occurred some ten years ago. 

The eventful day arrived. It was a dark and stormy day 
in February, the anniversary, by a strange coincidence, of the 
day when Allan had come down to the Chase so suddenly, and 
had held that memorable interview with his uncle, aunt, and 
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cousin. Ida had resolutely declined to occupy her old room, 
but had selected one in the north wing which had rarely been 
used. Indeed, the whole of the north wing was seldom 
tenanted, as it was said to be haunted, and at all events it was 
not in particularly good repair. She had refused to engage 
any new maid. Her old nurse, who had spent almost all her 
life at the Chase, for she had as a girl been in the service of 
Robert Glayne’s elder brother, was to accompany her upon 
her wedding tour. This also she had severely insisted upon. 
The room she selected for her sleeping apartment before the 
marriage was known as the Venetian room, the reason being 
that it was furnished with one or two Italian cabinets and 
three fine old Venetian mirrors. 

The wedding was to be quite quiet and private, only two 
or three old family friends were invited. The morning, as 
[ have said, was dark and stormy; the clouds were so low 
they seemed almost to sweep just above the grey old piles of 
chimneys, and the wind roared and howled among the elms 
and beeches out of doors as if in bitter fury that it could not 
uproot them all and scatter them like faggots about its raging 
path, and screamed and whistled in the house, as though it 
were ina very agony of ceaseless pain, and the rain poured 
against the lattice windows as though the leaden skies wept 
for the mockery of the marriage vows that Ida was about to 
pledge. 

Noon came, and it was done. Allan and Ida were man 
and wife. 

There was a stately breakfast in the banqueting hall; a 
few solemn toasts and solemn responses. There was little 
need to ice the champagne, for there was not a heart at that 
miserable repast that did not seem unnaturally chilled and frozen. 

The carriage that was to take Ida and her husband away 
from the Chase was ordered to be at the door at two o’clock. 
Soon after one, Ida retired to her room to change her bridal 
attire for a travelling costume. She refused to allow her 
mother to accompany her. She wanted no one but her old 
nurse. At twenty minutes to two this domestic left her mis- 
tress’s room in order to complete her own arrangements. 
Punctually at two the travelling carriage drawn by four 
impatient horses was at the door, and Allan stood in the hall 
waiting for his bride. 

A quarter of an hour passed away, but Ida did not come. 
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Allan bade the nurse go upstairs and tell her mistress that 
it was time to start. She obeyed, but speedily returned, and 
said that she had knocked three times at the door, but had 
received no answer. 

“ Did she not go in?” asked Allan angrily. 

No; she had feared to disturb her. Allan’s temper got 
the better of him, and he ran up the staircase and along the 
corridors into the north wing, and knocked sharply at the 
door of the Venetian room. 

No answer. Impatiently he turned the handle and entered 
the apartment. There was no Ida there! 

Scattered about the floor in costly profusion lay the various 
articles of the bridal trousseau he had purchased for her. 
Silks, satins, and jewels, had been cast upon the ground in 
wild contempt, and conspicuous among them all, lay the wreath 
of orange blossoms, crushed and torn. 

She had kept her promise. She had become her cousin’s 
wife, and secured a comfortable income for her father; and 
she had outwitted Allan in flying from him at the earliest 
opportunity. 

But whither had she flown? How had she left the house ? 
How was it possible that she could have got away and no one 
have seen her? Yet soit was. Allan shut himself up in the 
library, desired his uncle and aunt to leave the house, dismissed 
half the servants the same day, and for weeks he hardly came out 
of his seclusion. When he appeared in public again he seemed 
twenty years older, and there was many a grey hair upon his 
head. But the settled expression on his face was not one of 
sorrow or sad melancholy. <A bitter hatred of all his kind 
appeared to be written there. 

Twelve months passed by. Nothing was ever heard of 
Ida Glayne, and Allan continued to live a solitary life at 
Gerard’s Chase. Such a life, the neighbours said, and such 
an unhappy story must prey upon his mind. If he would not 
rouse himself, they added, he would be certain to go mad. 

You all, to whom I am speaking, know the river which is 
just about a mile from the house. You know how swift a 
current it possesses, and you have heard that there are many 
deep and dangerous holes in its bed, and that all bathers, 
including experienced swimmers, are warned to be very care- 
ful how they bathe except in one particular spot where a 
regular bathing-place has been established. Well, it was 
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Allan Glayne’s habit—his known habit—to bathe in the river, 
at one hour or another, every day. It was also his custom 
frequently to leave the house directly after breakfast, wander 
about all day by himself and not return till late in the evening. 

One morning he went out as usual, having ordered his 
dinner to be ready at half-past seven. 

Seven o’clock struck. ‘The dressing-bell rang, but the 
master of the Chase had not returned. Half-past seven, and 
the dinner-bell pealed out, but no Allan. Hight o’clock, and 
the cook was in despair. Nine, and the servants began to 
grow alarmed. ‘Ten o’clock, and the butler took upon him- 
self to order a groom to saddle a horse and ride round to the 
various cottages about the estate and see if he could learn 
anything of the squire. In an hour he returned—no one had 
seen anything of Mr. Glayne. The night wore away, morning 
came, but there had been no signs of the missing master. At 
about noon on that next day, a labourer hurried up to the 
Chase and brought the information that he had found all Mr. 
Glayne’s clothes in a thicket close to the riverside about two 
miles from the house, down the stream. Probably most of 
you know the spot, and you also know how deep the river is 
said to be there, and how specially dangerous it is just there 
for bathers. 

There seemed to be no room left for doubt. Allan Glayne 
had been accidentally drowned while bathing. The river was 
dragged as carefully as possible, but the body was never 
found. The bottom of the river was terribly muddy and 
weedy, and there were, as 1 have said, many deep holes. It 
was surmised that the unfortunate young man had been seized 
with cramp—had sunk into one of these holes, and the current 
of the river had soon buried him in slime and weed. 

Then Mrs. Allan Glayne re-appeared upon the scene. There 
were two persons only who were in the secret of her dis- 
appearance, and these were her old nurse and Arthur Egerton. 
She had been living all alone in a secluded village in Ger- 
many, and she had so mistrusted Allan’s influence over her 
father and mother that she had never told them of her where- 
abouts lest they should betray her to her husband. How she 
originally got away unobserved from Gerard’s Chase you will 
learn in the fast approaching sequel of this story. 

The young widow returned, and in right of her marriage 
settlement, was installed as mistress of the Chase. For a 
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year she lived in close retirement, her father aud mother visit- 
ing her occasionally. At the end of that period, she took a 
house in London for six months, and her parents resided with 
her. 

Arthur Egerton had been working steadily at his profession 
and had made a fair start upon the high road to eminence. 
He soon became a frequent visitor at Mrs. Glayne’s house, and 
by and by it was made no secret of that he was engaged to 
the fair young widow. 

Six months more passed away, and Ida’s second wedding 
day arrived. This wedding was a quiet but happy one, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Egerton started for their wedding tour, this 
felicity enhanced, if anything, by the misery they had gone 
through. 

After six weeks’ absence they returned to Gerard’s Chase. 
They had been planning all kinds of improvements, and 
intended to have the house full of company for the shooting 
in September, and though they had had the brightest and 
most cloudless of honeymoons they were not sorry to find 
themselves at home. 

Yes. They had been very, very happy. They seemed 
formed for one another. They gazed into each other’s eyes 
and looked across the sunlight of the future, and never saw 
the shadow of a cloud. 

It was evening when they arrived at the Chase, at the close 
of the first week in September. It had been a glorious 
season. The harvest had been safely gathered in, and the 
hues of summer still lingered about the majestic woods, and 
all nature seemed with a smile to welcome their return. 

They chatted pleasantly during dinner and discussed the 
alterations in rooms and furniture which they had determined 
on. Then they talked of their expected guests, and then 
wandered away to the grand Alpine scenery they had recently 
roamed about, and to the fair Italian lakes that they had left 
behind. 

The servants had placed the dessert upon the table and had 
left the room. Ida drew her chair close beside her husband 
and placed her small warm hand in his. 

“ Dear Arthur,” she said fondly, as she gazed into his eyes, 
‘“‘ what a gentle, loving husband you have been to me.” 

“Not half so gentle, or so loving, as you deserve,” he 
answered, as he kissed the fair forehead that now rested on his 
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shoulder. ‘‘ Why, puss, what is that that I see glistening on 
your cheek? not tears?” 

“Of happiness, my darling,” she returned softly. “It is 
all so wonderful. It seems as if it were far too great to 
last.” 

“No, no, my child. We have not nearly reached the 
summit of our happiness.” 

“‘ Perhaps we never shall,” she murmured. 

He held her in his strong arms, and in the calm beating of 
that long-suffering and generous heart she knew that she 
possessed a mighty love which nothing in this world but death 
could ever hide from her. 

The clock upon the mantelpiece struck ten. Ida started up. 

“ Arthur,” she exclaimed, “I have a strange fancy to go 
and visit the room in the north wing. You know the one I 
mean.” 

“You are tired, darling, and had better go to bed,” he 
remonstrated. ‘We will go all over the wing to-morrow 
morning if you please, but not now.” 

“ Yes, now,” she pleaded. ‘‘I have been so miserable in 
that room, and I should like to take my revenge upon it, by 
showing it how happy | am now.” 

He yielded, somewhat reluctantly, to her fancy. They left 
the dining-room, lita chamber candle that stood in the hall, 
went up the old oak staircase, passed through the long and 
silent corridors, and at last stood outside the door of the 
Venetian room whence she had issued as a bride for her first 
unhappy nuptials. ‘There they paused. 

“Don’t go in, Ida,” said Arthur. “I can hardly tell you 
why, but I implore you not to enter that room.” 

Had she looked up at his face, she would have seen that it 
was deadly pale, but she did not, nor did she seem to observe 
the strange earnestness of his voice. 

“Only for one moment, Arthur, I have so often dreamed 
of it whilst we have been abroad, that I must see it for a 
moment.” 

He offered no further resistance. She turned the handle, 
opened the door, and they passed the threshold. The door 
closed heavily behind them. 

What was this that they beheld? The room seemed 
all in disorder—and seemed indeed as if some one had only 
» just vacated it. Arthur held up the solitary candle high above 
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his head, and both gave utterance to an exclamation of sur- 
prise at what they saw. 

Scattered about the floor in costly profusion lay the various 
articles of the bridal trousseau her first husband had purchased 
for her. Silks, satins, and jewels, had been cast upon the 
ground in wild contempt, and conspicuous among them all lay 
a wreath of orange blossoms crushed and torn ! 

“ Arthur!” exclaimed Ida, trembling violently, “ what 
can all this mean? I came into this room more than once 
when I first came back, and there was nothing of this sort 
here then. What can it mean ?” 

“It means that you have returned to your first wedding- 
day,” answered a solemn voice. “It means that the past two 
years are swept away, and that you now stand beside your 
lawful husband Allan Glayne ! ” 

A cold hand seized her wrist, she looked up for one instant, 
saw the well-remembered white and clear cut features, 
realized in an instant that it was no ghost, but Allan in the 
flesh, and sank half fainting in a chair behind her. 

Arthur calmly put down the candle on a table, folded his 
arms, and fixed his eyes upon the man he had supplanted. 

Allan took no heed of him, but in a most mocking tone 
addressed his wife. 

“You kept your promise, Ida, and you married me. You 
vowed your troth to me till death should part us, but you 
broke your vow, and fled from me when that vow was but two 
hours old. I have been more mindful of my word, and I have 
waited for you till you came back to me. ”’ 

Ida panted hard, but listened to him as one spellbound. 
Arthur never moved his eyes from Allan’s face. Allan con- 
tinued : 

“Tt was not long before I discovered the secret of your 
flight. Your old nurse had told you of the concealed door 
among the panels of this room, that led to a long disused 
subterranean passage that had an outlet choked up years ago 
by mounds of earth and shrubs. You lay hidden there tll 
search had ceased, and then you got away unobserved, 

assisted by the nurse, and the man who stands beside you now, 
and lived unknown in Germany.” 

Still no response from either of the other actors in this 


dread scene. 
“T knew you well,” pursued Allan in the same cold solemn » 
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voice; ‘I knew that I had nothing to dread then from the 
weakness of your virtue. I knew that you would never 
willingly come back to me, and so, in the assurance of eventual 
triumph, I framed the scheme which has issued in complete 
success.” ‘There flashed into his eyes a wild light of Satanic 
joy as he uttered these last words, and his tones grew louder 
as he continued : 

“T knew the world thought that I was mad, and would not 
be astonished if I came toa sudden and violent end. It fell into 
its own snare, and believed that I had either drowned myself, 
or had perished in a rash venture inthe stream. You believed 
it too—you took the bait I offered you, emerged from your 
hiding-place, and claimed your position as mistress of Gerard’s 
Chase, asserted your right of widowhood, and married him.” 

He pointed to Arthur as he spoke, but never took his eyes 
from Ida’s face. 

“And now my vengeance is complete. You have spent 
some golden weeks in the arms of a man who is nothing better 
than your paramour. Your dream of a cloudless happy life 
with him is scattered to the winds; you come back to your 
home and to your husband, a miserable and degraded wo- 
man ! ” 

“‘ Have you done?” said Arthur in a low thick voice, “ or 
has your coward’s tongue more devilish eloquence to spend on 
her? You do not answer. You seem now to forget my 
presence. ‘There is one thing besides that you have forgotten 
—and that is, that the world believes that you are dead! ” 

Allan glanced at him contemptuously for a moment, and 
his eyes reverted to Ida as he said: 

“ It will be easy to undeceive the world.” 

“ What if you do not get the chance?” exclaimed Arthur, 
as he advanced towards Allan, witha fierce look upon his face. 
“Mean and miserable wretch, the world’s bad enough, but 
it is better without such things as you. I mean to kill 
you!” 

‘The two men closed in awful strife, and for some minutes the 
struggle was continued. Idaneither spokenor moved. Allan 
contrived at last to free one arm from his antagonist’s iron grip, 
and rapidly drew a long knife from a sheath suspended to a 
strap round his waist. Arthur wrenched it from him; as he 
did so, he felt the fingers of Allan’s left hand close about his 
throat—those fingers that even in boyhood had been known 
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to be so marvellously strong. The death grip was on him, 
and with one last desperate struggle he plunged the knife into 
Allan’s side. The muscular fingers never relaxed their blood- 
hound hold, and in a few moments the two strong men lay 
dead among the mocking bridal garments that Allan im 
preparation for the return of his wife had strewn about the 
floor as she had left them. 


Such is the story of Allan Glayne, as Ida told it years 
afterwards—two days before she died. 


END OF “‘ ALLAN GLAYNE.”’ 













The Conrist in Portugal. 


THE LOST CITY OF CITANIA. 


BY JOHN LATOUCHE, AUTHOR OF “‘ TRAVELS IN PORTUGAL.” 


——@— 


Ir any one knows what a tourist is, and what he is capable of, 
I am that person. I have watched the tourist at his work 
from a non-tourist stand-point. I have heard and considered 
the opinion of others about him, and have formed my own. I 
have seen him ill-treated in print, 1 have myself assailed him 
on a printed page, and I have been taken to task by certain 
journalistic defenders of the Philistine faith for doing so. 

On the other hand, I am for the time being the person whom 
I have criticised. De me fabula narratur. Iam myself the 
Tourist whose doings are to be recorded in this paper; but I 
desire to do something more than give an account of my 
own proceedings. I wish to depict the class of which I am 
only a unit. I wish to do that which it has puzzled a very 
great man to think that he and his fellow-men could do: I 
wish to be at once my object and my subject; to look at 
the matter in hand sometimes from the outside and sometimes 
from the inside. In my capacity of a fairly rational human 
being, of a modest, non-touring, Christian man, I desire to 
show what I may become when the insane travelling fit is upon 
me (as it may come upon all of us of the English-speaking 
races) when I am furnished with my circular notes and my 
“ Murray,” when I am insatiably curious, indefatigably active, 
when I am abjectly ignorant, and surprisingly conceited. 

First, and for the sake of argument and illustration, I will 
imagine myself still not a tourist, still in one of my lucid 
intervals, and I will sketch the tourist as he appears to me 
then, in his full selfishness, in his utter disregard of the time, 
comfort, convenience, and opinions of other men. Say that— 
all this of course is supposititious—that I am a learned man, or 
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a devout, or a scientific one ; say that I am in the midst of my 
great controversy on the Greek particles, that I am writing 
one of my eloquent sermons, that I am engaged in my labora- 
tory, and in the crowning crisis of a great experiment—the 
tourist breaks in upon my polemics, cuts short my tropes, 
oversets my crucibles. What does he care? All he wants is 
to know the railway fare to a particular city, whether a par- 
ticular church is worth visiting, or a particular hotel has a table 
d’héte—things that the first laquais de place can tell him better 
than I. These things are what he feigns to want to know. 
What he really desires is to pass his time and to waste mine. 
What he wants is to impose his opinions and his intolerance 
upon me. I reside, let me suppose, on the shores of the Black 
Sea, on the slopes of the Lebanon, or, say, near the border of 
the great Sahara. I have spent half a life-time in studying 
the waters of my sea, the cedars of my mountain, the sands of 
my desert. I flatter myself, in my harmless vanity, that I 
have discovered why the Black Sea is black, how the great 
desert has become sandy, and I have a most ingenious way of 
calculating the age of the Lebanon cedars. I am, let us assume, 
a modest man ; I do not care to combat opinions which were 
formed the day before yesterday, I refrain from argument with 
a person who cannot appreciate the profundity of my theories ; 
but im silence there is no safety for me. ‘The first idle 
tourist who crosses my threshold insists to me that the 
sand of the Sahara is not sand at all, but dry mud, that the 
waters of the Euxine are white, or that I am a thousand years 
out in the age of my cedars. I begin to believe that the 
guiding principle of my life, never to seem to know so much 
as the person I am talking to is, as a softener of intercourse 
between man and man, an altogether erroneous principle. I 
feel that my patience is oozing away. I am getting to be like 
the embottled Genie, in the Arabian Nights, in his third cen- 
tury, when his long imprisonment had embittered him, and his 
first patience and generosity had vanished. For a long time I 
too was long suffering ; the tourist who forced his way into 
my presence might count at least upon my forbearance. Now 
let him beware! I am beginning my third century, | am not 
to be trifled with any longer. 

On the other hand, I myself who give myself these airs of 
superiority, know that they should be only temporary. I know 
that I am not a whit better than these imaginary tormentors, 
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and I am reminded to be modest. I know that the time may 
arrive any day when the estrwm may come upon me too, when 
I shall break in upon the savant in his studies, or the divine at 
his sermon. I see myself without a scruple clattering over the 
pavement of a continental church in my dusty tourist boots, 
disturbing the devotions of kneeling worshippers with my 
loud, misplaced art-criticism, ignoring the conventionalities 
which at home I respect, offending the susceptibilities of my 
fellow-beings, and in all possible modes following the unseemly 
way of my class. 

It is one of this class whose fortunes I invite the reader to 
follow, as once I invited the readers of the New QuaRTERLY 
to follow those of a more legitimate kind of traveller. The 
country he is to travel over is Portugal, as it was before,* but 
whereas in the former case I made a point of avoiding the 
beaten track and of taking the reader into the byeways of the 
country, I shall now do the very opposite, and, keeping to the 
lines of railway and the high road, take him nowhere but 
to places where the most easy going of tourist travellers 
may easily and pleasantly follow me; and whereas then I made 
a point of avoiding descriptions of scenery, I shall now from 
time to time endeavour to tell the reader what the country 
is hike. 

Ten years ago, locomotion in Portugal was certainly neither 
pleasant nor easy. Within that period, however, railways have 
increased, and a multitude of good high roads have opened up 
many new and interesting districts which were once only 
accessible on horseback. In almost all the larger towns excel- 
lent inns have taken the place of execrably bad ones. More- 
over, a system of transit has been established by a public com- 
pany, under the name of the Companhia da Viagdo do Minho, 
which affords great facilities to the traveller. In all the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of Northern Portugal, offices of the 
company are to be found where, at a moment’s notice, any sort 
of carriage can be obtained, from a roomy covered caléche to 
a light phaeton; and the company having a well-organized 
system of correspondence between their various stations, the 
traveller can order a carriage to meet him at the most remote 


* A series of articles under the title of “ Notes of Travelin Portugal,” ap- 
peared in this Magazine, and was subsequently published by me, with additions 
and illustrations, under the shorter title of “Travels in Portugal.” 
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poiat of the Northern Province, with a reasonable expectation 
of not being disappointed. 

It will be tolerably evident that I am describing what is, 
when combined with the lovely scenery of Portugal and 
numerous points of interest of every kind, nothing less than 
a paradise of tourists. ‘That it may seem still more one, the 
country still more accessible and still more civilized, the 
reader shall learn something about Portuguese railways. 

As regards the railway system of the country, it is as yet 
very simple, consisting of one direct main line of communica- 
tion between Lisbon in the South of the Kingdom, and Oporto 
in the North. From each of these termini, or rather centres, 
there diverge short branch lines, or feelers, which are still, ex- 
cept at two points in the South, unconnected with the railway 
system of the rest of the Peninsula, and which are for the 
most part in process of annual extension. 

It is along one of these branch lines, and the newest of 
them all, the railway opened within the last few months from 
Oporto to Braga, that | am about to conduct the reader. 
Though the distance from Lisbon to Oporto is very nearly that 
between Liverpool and London, the time employed for the 
journey in Portugal is considerably more than double ; and as 
competition may be called the soul of brevity in railway mat- 
ters, and there is quite certain to be no competition in Portugal 
for the next hundred years, Lisbon and Oporto may, for all 
intents and purposes, be considered to be, not two hundred, but 
four hundred miles apart. 

I pass over this journey without comment, for my present 
purpose is to visit, first Braga, the northern terminus of the 
new line, afterwards Guimaraens, a city famous in the history 
of medizval Portugal, and to find, and when found, to explore 
and make notes of, a mysterious buried town, supposed to lie 
somewhere between these two cities, and of which a great deal 
more presently. 

The Minho Province is, as everyone knows who has ever 
opened a book upon Portugal—even a guide-book (blind enough 
guides, as a rule)—is, I say, as everyone knows, the most 
lovely portion of Portugal. The traveller from Lisbon who 
crosses the Douro to arrive at Oporto, and, in doing so, gets 
his first sight of this Northern Province, might almost come to 
this conclusion then and there for himself, as he sees this fine 
river running between its lofty, precipitous, fern-clothed cliffs, 
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with the city of Oporto rising amphitheatre-wise from the edge 
of the river, which here broadens suddenly into a lagoon, 
reflecting on its still surface the confused, picturesque, multi- 
coloured architecture steeply piled, terrace over terrace, to the 
granite hills beyond. Two miles from the river we reach the 
station of the Northern Railway, situated in the suburbs; and 
even as we drive to it, we get a glimpse of very characteristic 
Minho scenery, which makes us wish for more. In the fore- 
ground and middle distance pine-covered hills, rich in their 
endless harmonies of subdued greens of every shade, from the 
sunlit grey-greens of the common pine to the indigo-green 
shadows thrown by the solid-looking umbelled heads of the 
darker-foliaged stone pine. ‘Then the eye travels into immense 
distances, filled in with great, bare, solid mountains, peak upon 
peak, rosy grey where the sunlight bathes them, purple where 
the cloud-shadows fall, and fading in the far-off, airy perspec- 
tive into what seems thinner and more unsubstantial than the 
thin vapour-wreaths of early dawn. 

The thirty miles which separate Oporto from Braga are 
got over with such an absence of indecent haste, that fully 
two hours elapse before the journey is accomplished, which is a 
mistake on several accounts—first, because the traveller is sure 
to carry away a poor idea of Portuguese railway engineering 
when he has such leisure to note how wastefully the line has 
been constructed ; not ballasted with that foresight in making 
cuttings and embankments and that happy economy of mate- 
rial, which, in an engineer’s eyes, have an esthetic beauty of 
their own, but with great heaps of earth and stone “ shot” 
here upon the wayside, and perhaps, but half a mile further 
on, a valuable bit of land dug bodily out for an embankment— 
all very deplorable in its way, and a very proper subject for 
disdain to the foreign traveller. ‘Then, again, the tourist—apt 
as all we tourists are to generalization—might conclude from his 
experience of this journey that the dogs of Portugal, who may 
frequently be seen racing, and generally out-racing, the trains, 
were gifted with an abnormal speed. This conclusion can, as 
we have seen, be easily corrected by a reference to the time- 
table and a knowledge of the mileage. 

The railway takes us through a picturesque country, but by 
no important towns till we reach Braga. Here I get out. It 
is nearly nine, a dark, dimly-starlit night late in April; and 
I have a drive of four miles before I reach, not Braga, for I 
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disdain its inn and crowded streets, but the great hostelry on 
the Hill of the Bom Jesus. ‘This hill is one of the two most 
famous Holy Places in Portugal, and one of great religious 
resort from all parts of the kingdom, and even from Spain, 
during the summer months. Up four miles of stiff ascent we 
drive; for the great inn built here for the pilgrims is near the 
very top of the hill, and it cannot be less than a thousand feet 
above the elevated plain on which Braga is situated. As my 
carriage creeps slowly along the winding road to the summit, 
I know that the veil of soft night air is hiding from me a series 
of very lovely foreground landscapes. I know, too, for I have 
been here before, that at every upward turn of the road there 
is a grand panoramic extension of the great plain below, and 
that, but for the darkness, the distant hills should be seen to 
be rising tumultuously, one above the other, like sea waves, or 
the airy mountains of cloudland. But, for the present, all this 
is for the imagination only; I shall have to wait till the moon 
rises, or till to-morrow, for the landscape. Like the famous 
Spanish fleet, ‘it is not yet in sight.” 

Nevertheless, something of the charm of it comes to me 
through the dimness of the night. I know that we are passing 
at one time through woodlands ; for now and again the road is 
overarched by great oak trees, whose half-expanded foliage | 
catch in outline against the sky : now I know that we are pass- 
ing through fertile, well-tilled farm-lands; for I hear the 
soft, continuous “churr” of the mole-crickets—a sound as 
much associated with the early hours of southern summer 
nights as the cicadas’ cry with the hours of hot sunshine—and 
these dainty insects love to dwell in the rich soil of gardens and 
deep-ploughed fields, and I know therefore that we are close 
to such land. And then again the fresh scent of new-shot 
vine buds comes to me, and the richer warm fragrance of rye- 
fields, with the bloom on the ears. And now we are passing 
by a farmer’s cottage, for the heavy perfume of orange-blossom 
is wafted to me, or the fainter odours of a wall covered with 
the flowers of the Banksian rose, or the Wistaria. All this 
is very delightful after the dusty atmosphere of the railway- 
carriage. ‘Then, as we mount higher, we get away from culti- 
vation altogether, and pass through successive oak groves, and 
the banks are overgrown with furze, and cystus, and broom, all 
in flower, and all betraying themselves by the scents they give 
out on the dewy air of night. 
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A church rises against the sky near the hill-top—now the 
night is lightening a little with the rising mcon—and opposite 
to the church stands a great dreary pile, two stories high, like 
a barrack much more than an hotel, and yet one of the best 
country hotels in the kingdom. Till the middle of May it is 
but half occupied, fully crammed then and thereafter, not by 
guests alone. 

Inns in Portugal are not much after the fashion of inns in 
England, France, or Germany—not such inns as we tourists are 
used to find on any of the roads we haunt. Comfort, after the 
ideal of it which we have come to form in England, is not to 
be found in these inns—the comfort, that is, which consists in 
neatness, warmth, bright hearths, plenty of carpets and arm- 
chairs, soft beds, bustling waiters, attentive porters, and smart 
chambermaids. Not a single one of those qualifications is 
there which, in travelling bagman’s phrase, go to the making 
of a “good house.” ‘The Portuguese inn is rather of the 
type of the Hastern caravanserai. ‘The house is large, airy, 
carpetless, with whitewash instead of wall-papers; an arm- 
chair is unknown; there is but one hearth, and that is in the 
kitchen ; the few waiters do not bustle, the rare chambermaids 
are barefooted, and by no means smart. In regard to the beds, 
an Englishman was once heard by me trying, after his first 
experience of them, to achieve a sorry jest about his host 
having succeeded in combining “‘bed and beard.”’ The beds 
are, in fact, straw palliasses ; and the inexperienced traveller 
who makes his first acquaintance with a Portuguese bedroom 
thinks that, by some mistake, a tiny, bran-stuffed pincushion 
has been taken from his dressing-table and laid upon his bed. 
This, however, is an error. The pincushion in question is the 
normal Portuguese pillow, and some prudent travellers in this 
country, having bruised their cheeks and ears against this little 
instrument of torture, in their struggles to get a night’s rest, 
habitually carry real pillows in their portmanteau. An un- 
worthy piece of Sybaritism! I set my face against anything 
sounmanly. I feel as the Highland laird did, who, when he 
and his clan (on a cattle-lifting expedition) were bivouacking 
in a snowstorm, found that his son had rolled a snowball under 
his head for a pillow. He kicked it away indignantly, swear- 
ing that no son of his should indulge in such effeminate luxury. 
So do I protest against the effeminacy of carrying with one 
the pillow of civilisation. It marks a degenerate age. 
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The Portuguese hostelry is, as I have said, somewhat after 
the fashion of the Hastern caravanserai. The summer tra- 
veller in Portugal—and travellers do mostly travel in summer— 
is tried, not by any elemental rage in the way of wind and rain, 
hail or snow, but he is fatigued and oppressed by the heat and 
dust of the long summer day, and often his nerves are 
singularly over-excited by long exposure to the keen, dry 
air and the unblinking glare of the Lusitanian sun. So he 
finds in the lofty rooms and cool atmosphere of the unfurnished 
inn great refreshment, and its semi-obscurity—for the sun 
has been kept out all day by thick shutters—is wonderfully 
soothing to his spirits. Also, he is never over-oppressed by 
offers of service. According to Charles Dickens the idea of an 
English inn is, that when a guest has passed its threshold, he 
should deliver himself over into the hands of the head waiter 
unreservedly and as if he were a new-born child, with a 
volition, indeed, but no power of realizing it except through 
his nurse—the head waiter. Nothing of the kind prevails in 
Portugal. ‘Here,’ says your Portuguese landlord, “is 
shelter, shade, and security—a caravanserai in short—and I 
have so far conformed to modern ideas as to employ a cook 
and a bedmaker.” 

The beds we already know about, the dinner is at a table 
Vhéte. We conform so little to Gallican ideas, always un- 
fashionable in Portugal, as to call it a mesa redonda—a 
round table—though dinner is invariably laid on a long and 
narrow one. Now, it is of the convenient nature of Portu- 
guese cookery that the dishes are not appreciably the worse 
for being kept waiting; consequently, if you arrive at any 
hour of the day or night, and say—“ Quero jantar,” I want 
dinner, the meal is brought in five minutes, and laid for you 
at a corner of the long table. You need not trouble yourself 
about ordering it, and if you ordered twenty different bills of 
fare on twenty different days, you would always get the same 
dinner, or one with the same generic features. 

As tourists are often as foolishly particular about their 
dinners as about their pillows, and as I have no wish to inveigle 
any of my countrymen to Portugal under false pretences, I 
think it well to let them know what, if they do come, they 
will have for dinner. 

First, they will have soup, a thin consommé of beef with 
rice, cabbages, and probably peas floating in it. This is 
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followed by the piece of beef and the little piece of bacon 
which have made the soup, and as this soup is served up very 
hot, so is some degree of variety skilfully obtained by the 
bouilli always being half cold. Then follow several inde- 
scribable stews, very good to eat, but inscrutable as to their 
ingredients, and sometimes leaving upon the guest the im- 
pression that he is perhaps not abstaining, as far as he 
properly should, from ‘the flesh of coots, didappers, and 
water-hens.” After this, when one has ceased to expect it, 
comes fish broiled, almost always hake, which in Portuguese 
waters feeds on sardines, and is therefore a better fish than 
our British hake, which fares less daintily ; then rice made 
savoury with gravy and herbs; after that come “ beefés,” a 
dish fashionable in all parts of Portugal, and in whose name 
the Portuguese desire to do homage to our great nation and 
one of our national dishes, the word being a corruption of 
“beef-steaks,” and the thing itself quite as unlike what it 
imitates as its name. Then follow, in an order with which I 
cannot charge my memory, sweet things, chiefly made of rice ; 
the dinner invariably ending with a preserve of quince. 

It will be seen that the Portuguese cwisine is very national 
in its character, and perhaps the day may come when philoso- 
phers, having exhausted comparative mythology, grammar, 
and philology, may think it worth their while to extract some 
of the lost historic life of nations from comparative cookery. 
The Portuguese cuisine, Scientia Coquinaria Portugallensis, is 
a work for Mr. Cox to write, and he will have to put its title 
into Latin, as I have, for the sake of seriousness. 

The archeology of this subject is simply that the Portu- 
guese people, conservative in their tastes and yet open to new 
ideas, have borrowed from every nation with whom they have 
come into contact ; from the Romans their kitchen stoves—I 
have seen in Pompeii a range of fire-places, each with its blow- 
hole through which to fan the embers, absolutely identical with 
the cooking hearths of modern Portuguese houses—from the 
Moors they have got their earthenware stew-pots and the way 
of using them. From Roman times they have preserved innu- 
merable names of meals, dishes, and cooking vessels ; from the 
Moors, again, the art of preserving fruits and making them 
into cakes and jellies, from them, too, come the names and 
recipes of many sweet dishes, among others the rebanados, 
a dish as much eaten in Portugal between Christmas and the 
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New Year as mince-pies with us in England. The dish is 
purely one of Southern lands, of countries “ flowing with 
milk and honey,” and of pastoral peoples,’being composed of 
thick slices of wheaten bread soaked in new milk, fried in 
pure olive oil, and thickly spread with honey. It is a dish of 
the nomad tribes from Arabia to Morocco, and is made to this 
day by the Moors under the name of rabanat, or rabanadh. 
Then again, contact with ourselves has given the aforesaid 
beefés to the Portuguese cuisine, and also initiated the 
nation into the mysteries of plum and seed cake, their Portu- 
guese name being still quéqué. All this is surely very instruc- 
tive and edifying, and I regret exceedingly to have to leave 
the subject for the present. 

We have wandered a little from the subject of Por- 
tuguese inns. In them a traveller need never give orders 
to be called in the morning; the tone of voice in which the 
internal economy of the house is conducted answers the usual 
purposes of an alarum. At an early hour in the morning I get 
up to, as old Indians say, ‘‘eat the morning air.” The bal- 
conies of the inn look westward, and command a really mag- 
nificent view. We had somewhat discounted it overnight, and 
therefore I need say the less about it now. Some miles below 
is Braga in its plain, surrounded by grey mountains, on which 
the mists of morning are still hanging. An hour earlier I 
should have seen their peaks sharply defined in the transparent 
air of early dawn; now the thin mists are in process of absorp- 
tion by the sun, or tending skywards to incorporate them- 
selves into detached clouds, which, as the day grows older, 
shall throw their shade-mantles on the land and make it ten 
times more lovely than before. The sun glints obliquely on 
the city of Braga at my feet, and makes a rich colour-harmony 
of the red and green and yellow houses, showing me in clear 
outline the great square turrets of the castle dominating the 
other buildings, and bathing in its potent rays the mellow 
brown walls and towers of the old cathedral. 

At this early hour of the morning, and with the sun thus 
slanting his light over the great vine-covered plain country, 
there is a strange thing to be seen, which never elsewhere have 
I looked upon; not in France, nor in Spain, nor in Greece, 
nor even in Italy, though in all these countries there are lands 
giving in the spring time much promise of purple wine ; for 
hereabouts the yield of wine is famous even in Portugal, not 
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of delicate wine that strangers seek after, but of a generous 
liquor, cool, wholesome, and fortifying after labour, and so 
plentiful that no man is poor enough to go without it, and the 
very mouth of the resting horse that has carried the traveller 
through the day is stained with draughts of red wine! Now, 
in spring time, when the sun at its rising, or just at its setting, 
strikes the land slantingwise, this is the strange sight that I 
see here—that its rays gleam hotly upon and into innumerable 
upward-pointing young vine shoots, set with tender, trans- 
parent green leaves, and so brightly that veritably it would 
seem that from the earth were issuing not living foliage, sky- 
pointing, but flames of pale greenish fire, as of burning 
sulphur, thrust out by some subterranean force—some “ cosmic 
energy divine ”’—and this sight so strikes the fancy that, in 
an age of faith, a traveller telling of this in other lands, it 
might easily grow out of his relation that in this favoured 
region the kindly earth marks this wonderful yield of her 
great bounty of wine by a mysterious shooting forth of flames 
of living fire. 

To all which the sceptical and cynical reader will say, “I 
don’t believe it!”? and I reply, “Go to the Bom Jesus at the 
proper season and see ;” and if he retorts, “ Anyhow, I don’t 
believe about the horses drinking wine,” I rejoin, “ Travel 
through the Minho Province, and you will see horses drinking 
wine and eating maize bread many times in a day.” 

Reaching the top of the hill, we look down westward 
towards Braga, and eastward towards the city of Guimaraens. 
The mountain ridges which separate the two cities are those 
of the Falperra range, and as the eye travels over them it will 
rest on a white speck on an outlying spur of the mountains, 
about six miles off as the crow flies. This is a tiny chapel, 
dedicated to San Romfo, and on a certain day in the year a 
goodly number of pilgrims flock thither. ‘To us, however, 
the interest of the chapel hill is that it is the site of the buried 
city of Citania,—of the so-called Citania, Now, the city of 
Citania, if city it be, and Citania it be, is still a puzzle to the 
antiquary. ‘Till a year or so ago there was but a vague rumour 
of the existence of ruins on the hill of San Romao; within 
that period archeology owes it to Senhor Francisco Moraes 
Sarmento, of the neighbouring city of Guimaraens, that cer- 
tain excavations have been made and explorations set on foot ; 
but the exertions of one antiquary, single-handed, against a 
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mysterious buried city, however energetic and enlightened he 
be—and Senhor Sarmento is both—can go but a small way to 
tell us the story of these ruins, and they are still, therefore, an 
unsolved mystery. 

The hill of San Romo stands out boldly from the range of 
which it is a spur, and from its summit a view is commanded 
of a great level extent of country, through which, amid rich 
corn-fields and vineyards, wind slowly the full waters of 
the river Este. The hill itself is treeless ; its summit is some 
eight hundred feet above the plain, and the ascent is so steep 
that it takes three-quarters of an hour to climb to the top. 
Within about a quarter of a mile of the very highest point the 
steepness increases; here vegetation almost ceases, and the 
surface of the ground is occupied by a thickly lying crop of 
granite boulders of all sizes and shapes. A very stiff climb of 
five minutes more over and round these obstructions leads to 
the summit, and here we find ourselves on a comparatively 
level bit of turfy ground, fairly clear of stones, two or three 
hundred yards across. On this table-land, and some little 
way down the incline, on each side, are the ruins. ‘There is 
very little indeed to see, and until Senhor Sarmento’s excava- 
tions were made, an unobservant person might easily have 
walked up and over the hill without guessing that it had ever 
been the dwelling-place of man. The ruins have by time or 
by human hands been all nearly levelled to the ground, and all 
that was visible, till the digging began, was here and there a 
portion of circular wall, solidly built of well quoined stone, 
projecting from the ground, 

The first thing that strikes one is that these wall fragments 
form parts or segments of complete circles. Wherever one of 
the bits of wall showed above the surface, Senhor Sarmento 
has dug, and what he has come upon is this—at a depth of 
from two to six feet down, both inside and outside the seg- 
ment, he reaches a rough pavement. ‘That which is inside the 
circle is clearly the stone flooring of a building; that on the 
outside, the pavement of a street. When this digging has 
taken place round the whole circle, and the earth and stones 
are removed, there is left a perfectly round building about 
twenty-one feet in diameter, of course unroofed, and with a 
single doorway. The great majority of the remains are of this 
circular character, but to every eight or nine of the round 
towers or houses there is a square building of rather larger 
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dimensions, and again there are a few detached walls which 
seem in most instances to have been built at the slope of the 
hill, simply to keep the earth and stones from slipping down. 

The first question one asks oneself is how the upper portion 
of these round houses was finished off and how roofed in. The 
answer to both questions is to be got from the rubbish dug 
out from inside the houses. There is just material enough in 
the way of quoined stones to carry up the building another 
three or four feet high, and the fragments of a quantity of 
earthenware tiles of a curious pattern answer the question as 
to the roof. Few modern buildings are so well roofed as these 
ancient buildings must have been, for the tiles used were broad 
and square, with their two opposite edges upturned an inch or 
so, and being laid side by side on the roof, and a common 
convex tile (of which there are fragments also) being placed 
over the joint, a strong and perfectly water-tight roof would 
have been formed. Senhor Sarmento has gone to the pains of 
reconstructing one of the houses, and even of having tiles 
moulded for its roof of the very size and shape of the ancient 
ones. ‘The building is almost certainly exact in its resem- 
blance; a tower about ten feet high to the eaves, and with 
a conical roof, the inside forming a single chamber of fair size 
—a beehive-looking structure, singularly uninviting as a 
dwelling. Senhor Sarmento, I notice, has carried his tiles 
only half-way up to the roof apex; the rest he makes thatch, 
and this, I think, is a mistake, because if the place was a 
stronghold, as its position leads one to suppose, a straw thatch 
would certainly have attracted attack by fire. 

Now a curious point connected with the ruins is that, as a 
rule, the buildings are so crowded together that in some cases 
only three or four inches of space intervene between them—in 
one case a single finger would fill the space between two 
buildings ; and this is odd, because one is puzzled to under- 
stand why, when the builders had finished one wall, they did 
not make it serve as a party-wall between two houses. 

When the traveller has seen so much of the ruins, he is no 
true traveller if he do not begin to form his theories and make 
his guesses. Who built these ruins? Who lived in them? 
And why and when were they deserted ? 

It is obvious enough that the place was occupied as a 
stronghold. So much is quite certain, for though there was 
water, no doubt, to be got by sinking a well on the top,— 
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springs still gush out in three or four places from among the 
rocks on the hillside,—yet there could have been no other 
necessary of human life on the hill, neither corn for man, nor 
pasture for cattle, nor possibility of garden produce. ‘There- 
fore, the dwellers here could have come but for one necessary, 
and that perhaps in rude times the most conducive of any to 
health and longevity—security. A handful of the most 
unwarlike possible defenders of this hill top could have held it 
against an army. ‘The tall granite boulders on the crest stand 
as thick as battlements on a castle wall, and would afford full 
protection to a bowman, or a slinger, or the hurler of a 
javelin; smaller stones stand ready to hand, and even a child’s 
or a woman’s throw would send them leaping down the pre- 
cipice to carry destruction to an advancing host. Then, look- 
ing to the great agricultural plain beneath, one fancies how a 
rural population, the dwellers on it, might have flocked to the 
hill for safety at the first alarm of danger, using it for occa- 
sional refuge only; but this obvious suggestion has to be 
abandoned, for the way-worn pavements point to a long and 
continuous occupation, so also do the many fragments of pottery. 
It was certainly therefore a dwelling for men, for women and 
children, as well as a stronghold. We can pick up fragments 
of the pitcher for water, of the jar made of a finer and less 
porous earthenware to hold oil; and, though the shapes of 
these vessels are not such as the Romans used, it is all but 
certain that the men who made them had learned their trade 
from the Roman potters. The present writer presumes to 
speak with some little authority on this point, as being himself 
not unacquainted practically with the potter’s art. 

Then there are women’s and children’s personal ornaments, 
baubles of blue and green glass; they came, we know, in the 
stream of Phoenician traffic ; and there were smiths at work on 
the hill, for we find the clinkers of the forge here and there, 
and scraps of rusted iron innumerable ; and the smiths seem 
to have been men of peace rather than of war, for while Senhor 
Sarmento tells me he has found some sixteen bits for horses, 
he has obtained no single warlike weapon of iron—neither 
spearhead, nor arrow, nor sword; and millers ground their 
corn on the hill, for it is difficult to take two steps where the 
earth has been disturbed, without seeing the fragments of mill- 
stones; and there were artists—or perhaps, as with us at 
home, idlers only and amateurs in art—for there are rough 
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incised ornamentations on stones, and at least one rude repre- 
sentation of a human group. 

So then, the problem is narrowing itself somewhat. We 
are agreed that it was a stronghold and a place of permanent 
abode; but for whom, and when? ‘The when is partly an- 
swered by the fact that no single flint or stone implement or 
weapon has been discovered ; but of iron, as we have seen, 
very many. ‘he place then was occupied in the “ Iron Age,” 
as antiquaries have it, and if we may frame a new ethnological 
term, it was in the Later Pottery Age—an age when unglazed 
pottery with close, smooth texture was made—that is, after 
the Romans had come into the country; but almost certainly 
the dwellers here were neither Romans nora Romanized people. 
Not only is there not a single inscription, but the character ot 
the architecture is not at all of the kind used by the Romans; 
the stronghold being, indeed, of that type which Roman writers 
called an Oppidum, and describe as being used by the aboriginal 
tribes of Northern and Western Hurope. 

Again, the incised ornamentations on the stone slabs are 
most markedly non-Christian; and this is especially the case 
of one very conspicuous stone which the traveller will find on 
the very summit of the hill. A huge slab of granite, a foot or 
so in thickness, some seven. feet in height and about nine in 
length, attracts the traveller’s attention almost immediately 
It is pierced near the bottom by a hole through which a boy 
could creep, and adorned with a complicated incised pattern 
of small circles and squares intertwined with much quaint 
artifice, and with straight and scroll-shaped lines. The work, 
though not strictly Runic, is more of that character than any- 
thing else ; it is certainly pre-Christian, and the stone, from 
its size and importance, must clearly have been the work not 
of one man nor of several, but of many—probably of the whole 
tribe. It was, no doubt, connected with some religious rite. 

It is obvious what a very important part this stone must 
play in the construction of any theory which the speculative 
tourist may form of the lost history of the ruins. I admit 
that it had its weight with me, and my two learned and 
ingenious companions, on the occasion of my first visit were, I 
know, as much occupied as myself in fitting this singular 
stone into the edifices of their respective theories, more so, 
apparently, even than myself, for as we descended the hill in 
silence, revolving each man the pros and cons of his own 
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hypothesis, they left to me the honour of discovering a rare 
Portuguese fern, Cheiranthes fragrans, growing among the 
boulders of the hill. 

By the time we reached the bottom of the hill our respec- 
tive theories were fully evolved and developed in all tHeir 
bearings, and quite ready for publication. What then was our 
consternation, what was our bewilderment, what was the 
utter upsetting of everything in the shape of a theory when, 
arrived at a little roadside inn in the village of San Estevao at 
the bottom of the hill, we learned from a farmer there drinking a 
cup of wine, that the great stone was no “ native of the rock,” 
but had been carried thither by the enthusiastic Senhor Sar- 
mento ! 

* But,’ we exclaimed, with the natural irritation and 
obstinacy of disappointed antiquarians, “the thing is palpably 
impossible; a road must have been made up the hillside on 
purpose ! ” 

“A road was made,” said the farmer, calmly. 

“ But,” we insisted, “it would have taken fifty oxen to 
draw that enormous stone up! ” 

“* Not so,” said our farmer, ‘it took only forty-four.” 

The farmer further informed us that it had formerly stood 
in the porch of the parish church, and that Senhor Sarmento 
in his apparently misplaced archeological zeal, had insisted 
upon carrying up to the site of his excavations this huge slab 
of granite, which I believe must weigh fully ten or fifteen 
tons ! 

Our feelings of blank dismay may be imagined: fortunately 
there was no one to laugh at us but ourselves. Here was a 
story to match the similar misadventure of Sir Walter Scott’s 
“ Antiquary,” and scientific discomfiture quite as ludicrous as 
that which befel Mr. Pickwick. When should we ever have 
the heart to build up a theory again after the ground had thus 
been so completely cut from beneath our feet, and all the pro- 
babilities so stupendously violated ? 

The reader may guess that had the matter rested here, he 
would, perhaps, never have heard this story ; butit turned out, 
fortunately for our archeological acumen, that the apparent 
blunder admitted of easy explanation, On my return from 
this expedition, I looked at Argote’s well-known work upon 
Braga, published in the last century, and learned therefrom 
not without a feeling of relief, that the stone was standing in 
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his day on the hill itself. Senhor Sarmento has subsequently 
told me that he knows or knows of the parish priest who 
brought it down hili for the adornment of his church, and it 
was Senhor Sarmento, as the farmer had informed us, who, to 
the lasting honour of all archeologists, had caused the 
stone, which the peasantry had long known under the 
name of Pedra Formosa to be carried up to its original 
position. 

Under these altered circumstances, I no longer hesitate to 
put forward my theory. Citania—it is convenient to have a 
name for a place, though it is probable that the ruins have no 
true title to this one * —was in my opinion a stronghold, built 
either by the Celtic or by the Celt-Iberian race, and that it was 
occupied during a long period, perhaps during many centuries, 
and until after the Romans were in possession of the country, 
through Roman times, and probably until and after the esta- 
blishment of the Visigoths in Portugal. All this is proved, so 
far as proof is possible in such cases, first, by the different 
kinds of masonry shown in the walls, marking different 
periods of construction; that in the western portion of 
the ruins is of the kind known as Cyclopean, and here the 
stones are larger, the work coarser, the fittings and quoming 
less perfect, than in the presumably more recent portions; the 
immense quantity of potsherds, their character, the absence of 
flint implements, the presence of articles of bronze and iron, 
and lastly, the absence of Roman inscriptions and of Christian 
symbols. It was probably destroyed by the Visigoths, or we 
should have found some token of the presence of this Chris- 
tian people ; and that it was never occupied by the Moors is 
nearly certain, because there is no trace of their very charac- 
teristic handiwork. That it was not again occupied on the 
re-appearance of the Christians in the country is certain, 
because if it had been we should have had some historical 
record of the fact. 


* The Roman historian, Valerius Maximus, mentions the town of Citania, 
and some antiquaries have fixed its site on this hill of San Romiao, near 
Braga; the name Citania has consequently been given to the hill. It isnota 
popular name therefore, but an antiquary’s name. Valerius Maximus fixes 
Citania on a mountain in Lusitania, and praises the bravery of its inhabitants ; 
but there are more mountains than one in Portugal, and there is contention over 
Citania, as over the birthplace of Homer. Some six Portuguese antiquaries have 
chosen six different mountain sites for Citania, and a seventh—as good a man as 
any of them—confesses that he knows not where it was. 
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Now to account for the circular character of the buildings, 
with their low, thin walls, large doorways, and absence of 
embrasures—all which would have made them quite unfit for 
military defence—and for the curious fact of their being 
crowded together in such a way as makes it clear that no sane 
people would have ventured to stand an attack inthem. I 
Should account for all this by supposing that these well-roofed, 
circular towers were simply granaries for the corn produced in 
the fertile plain below ; that the place was a depdt used by the 
inhabitants wherein to store their produce, which otherwise 
would have been at the mercy of every marauding band from 
the surrounding hills. The low, circular turrets, with their 
walls uncemented, and therefore affording good ventilation, 
with their waterproof roofs, to keep out rain, and their stone 
pavements, to keep out vermin, would have been ideal gran- 
aries, The necessity of ventilation for grain storing would also 
perfectly account for the small size of the turrets and their 
complete isolation, while yet so closely crowded together. ‘The 
square houses were probably the dwellings of the guardians of 
the depdt, who, no doubt, occupied their leisure in grinding 
the corn they guarded. None of the buildings, probably, were 
fortresses, for the hill itself, with its natural crenelations and 
battlements, is, as [ have shown, an almost impregnable for- 
tress. 

The apparent remains are not numerous enough to have 
been a large centre of population; but the place where the 
chief wealth of the district was preserved would, no doubt, be 
the main place of public resort. Here all the bargaining of 
the neighbourhood would have been done, all the buying and 
selling, all the petty traffic of a rude period carried on; here, 
in the assurance of security, pedlars would have established 
their stores of foreign stuffs and toys; here artificers would 
have built their workshops, blacksmiths set up their forges, 
the potter his wheel and his kiln—it would become, in fact, the 
bazaar of the district. 

If all these surmises be correct, a wider exploration may 
be expected to reveal plentiful signs and tokens of the resort- 
ing together of men and of women ; ornaments for the women, 
weapons for the men, coins—a few have already been 
found by Senhor Sarmento, but I attach little weight to such 
discoveries, workmen are but too anxious to find coins for 
their employers, and in Portugal, spurious ones are only too 
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common. ‘Those which have been found, however, quite sup- 
port my theory.* 

So much for the buried city of Citania, one of the most 
curious and interesting places of its kind in Portugal; the 
traveller who desires to reach it from the Bom Jesus, may do 
so in a delightful two hours’ walk along the breezy ridges of 
the Falperra mountains, part of his road lying beneath the 
shade of trees, or else he may take a carriage to Braga and 
proceed thence by road towards Guimaraens; a league will 
bring him to the valley of the river Este, in which are situated 
the sulphurous baths of Taipas. Thence he can travel two 
miles further by road to San Estevio, the village at the foot of 
the hill of San Romfiv. However Citania be reached the 
journey is pleasant, and if archeology do not tempt the tourist, 
botany or entomology may. He may botanize advantageously 
on the hills: two rare ferns, Cheiranthes fragrans, already 
mentioned, and Asplenium marinum grow, the first abundantly 
and close to Citania itself; and the very site of the ruins is 
the haunt of a rare and beautiful species of butterfly, Par- 
nassius Apollo, the only spot in all Portugal where I have 
seen it. 

We return to the Caldas de Taipas, where the remains of the 
Roman baths still exist, and which is still much frequented by 
the modern Portuguese, for they inherit all the belief in the 
virtues of bathing both in the sea water and the waters of warm 
sulphur springs. ‘The granite hills get loftier and barer of trees 
and more boulder-covered as we near Guimaraens, but the geo- 
logist who is tempted by their appearance to climb up their 
steep sides will find little to reward him. The boulders show 
no trace of having been “ erratic,” the roches moutonnées bear 
no traces on their surface of glacial action. The loose 
boulders, the “ tors ” on the hill tops, and the rocking-stones 
piled often one above the other in magnificent confusion, are 
in the case of the boulders, only the hard nuclei from which 
the surrounding softer parts have weathered off; the tors and 
cliffs are only points and ledges which time cannot eat away. 

* One thing at Citania is puzzling—the great number of eonical, or rather 
frustral stones found in the ruins. These stone pillars vary from a foot to three 
feet in height, and their proportions are about those of a common sugar loaf. 
They are seen whole or in pieces all over the hill. If such stones were found 
near a temple in India or Thibet, one would know to what to refer them. They 


may perhaps denote here too some species of nature worship. The sculptured 
stone to which I have referred seems to bear out this view. 
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Though architects do not condescend to class granite as 
a stone, and point to the poor architecture in districts where 
this formation is prevalent, they must allow that for the build- 
ing of castles, of towers, and turrets, where strength and 
simplicity are the prevailing motives, there is no material like 
granite. Its very surface, its rough granulation, its sombre 
greyness, the massive proportions of its blocks—all this gives 
it an air of grandeur when worthily employed, which no other 
stone possesses. 

In Guimaraens the traveller will have an excellent oppor- 
tunity of judging whether this be so. Guimaraens is the 
oldest city of purely Portuguese origin in the kingdom. 
When the Leonese monarch sent his Viceroy, Count Henry of 
Burgundy, to rule in Portugal in the eleventh century, it was 
at Guimaraens that the Viceregal Court was held. Here the 
Count’s son, the great King and Conqueror, Affonso Henri- 
quez, the founder of the Portuguese Monarchy, was born, here 
he spent his early youth, and in the wild country round 
Guimaraens he first learned the art of war, and in his very boy- 
hood became a trusted leader of his troops in their yearly 
forays against Moor and Spaniard. 

Here, as was natural, the first great Christian fortress was 
built, and I think that a man might travel from the Northern 
frontier river Minho to the mouth of the Guadiana in the 
furthest south of Portugal, and find nowhere a nobler monu- 
ment of a people destined from the very first to great fortunes, 
than this grand, granite-built castle of their earliest King. 

The Castle is simple in its structure: a thick curtain wall 
heavily battlemented, and set in each of its angles with turrets, 
surrounds a level area from whose centre a huge square keep 
rises straight as an arrow from the living granite rock—the 
very earth-crust itself—on which its foundations are built ; 
and so deft were the early masons, so tractable was the rugged 
granite in their hands, so perfectly squared and fitted-in is each 
enormous block, that looking down to-day from its giddy 
height the traveller wonders to think that eight centuries 
have not thrown the ashlar stones an inch beyond the plumb 
line that the first mason dropped. All that time has done is 
to deepen the grey of the stone, and to redden its surface here 
and there with a thin sheathing of lichen: each block is still in 
its place, every corner sharp, every chisel mark struck probably 
while our William the Conqueror was still on his throne, is as 
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fresh nearly as if it had touched the stone only yesterday. It is 
stil! not a ruin, though it has withstood the siege of human 
enemies as well as of time ; and it tells the story of the strong 
spirit ot the race of men who built it far more eloquently than 
I have read it in any page of native chronicler or historian. 
The huge, pointed granite blocks, each taller than a man, 
which form the battlements, still stand erect and immovable, 
giving evidence of such immense power and energy in the 
very piling up to this height of these huge stones, that the 
coldest imagination cannot, I should suppose, fail to be 
affected by it, and to reach by a sort of intuition at the true 
meaning and history of this fortress. It is not the story of 
rapine, of wrong, of selfish isolation and oppression of the 
weak, so often told by the ruined feudal strongholds of 
Northern Europe, but that of a united and loyal people, free 
and warlike, under a congenial ruler, working out by the 
strong hand their independence against the oppressors of their 
liberty and their faith. 

In evidence of what can be made of granite, treated in a 
more purely art spirit, there is in Guimaraens the belfry tower 
of Nossa Senhora d’Oliveira. This fine tower is one of a kind 
which is not rare in Portugal, and which, as a rule, the very 
Vandalism of the Church restorers of the last two hundred 
years has respected. Under the evil art-influences which pre- 
vailed during this period, everything Gothic was denounced, 
and, where possible, destroyed. That which has saved so many 
a fine building in Northern countries—the poverty of the re- 
storers—did not protect the fine art work of older times im 
Portugal. From about 1600 to 1750, or later, immense 
wealth was poured into the country from India and from South 
America. Much of it was spent in iconoclasm, and now in 
the larger and richer towns of the kingdom hardly a Gothic 
building remains. In Lisbon only one or two churches of a 
good period are to be found; in Oporto but two, and those 
maimed of their beauties. But when the iconoclasts destroyed 
an old building, and built up in its stead a monstrous erection, 
in the later Renaissance style, or the Italian, or the pseudo- 
classical, or, worse than all, and commonest of all in Portugal, 
in that mixture of the classical and the rococo which I have 
christened the Jesuit style—when they set about doing this, it 
fortunately either happened that their funds ran short, or their 
destructive propensities a little failed them; or, perhaps, the 
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love of the people for the old place wherein they and their 
forefathers had worshipped found a tongue in indignant re- 
monstrance. Sometimes they would let an old arched door- 
way, with its deep romanesque mouldings, stand uninjured ; 
sometimes it seemed a sacrilege even to them to destroy the 
elaborate tracery of a fine flamboyant window. Often they left 
the outside of some grand building, and only assailed the more 
exquisite work of the interior—as the white ants of tropical 
countries eat out the whole inside of valuable articles, and 
leave a thin outer crust, a mere hollow simulacrum, of that which 
they have consumed. 

At Braga they have gone only so far with the Cathedral, and 
left much fine exterior work; at Guimaraens it is the same; 
while in both cases the traveller’s expectations are completely 
disappointed when he enters the building to find the heavy, 
tasteless, Italianicised interior. In both these cases, however, 
and in many others, the cloisters are standing—though care- 
fully whitewashed !—and at Guimaraens the typical granite 
belfry tower is wholly intact—a beautiful building, graceful 
and stately, and well worth dwelling upon for an instant. It 
is a square tower on the west of the church, so admirably 
proportioned, and with ornamentation in such true artistic sub- 
jection to its construction, that the least architectural tourist in 
the world must stop to admire it, and try to understand why 
it is so beautiful. Its heigkt is divided by three horizontal 
string courses, and on the summit are set pinnacled crenela- 
tions. ‘The upper string course, running along the second 
course of ashlar from the top, is set with gargoyles ; the other 
two are plain. Between the two upper string courses is the 
belfry, containing a peal of eight bells, two showing through 
the double-pointed arched window openings on each side of 
the tower. Hach corner of the tower is carved in a twisted 
cable ornament, running perpendicularly, and giving a singular 
air of finish and relief to the whole. This moulding is relieved 
by a carved grotesque head between the two upper string 
courses, and a gargoyle haif way between the two lower ones. 
Later additions to the tower are an outrageous little conical 
spire, now whitewashed, and an ecclesiastical coat of arms 
between the two lower string courses, of a date not much later 
than the tower, and contemporary probably with the crenelated 
work on its summit. 

Guimaraens is a delightful old town, full of rarely pictur- 
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esque “bits ” for an artist—old ‘ Azimel”? windows, telling of 
Moorish influences ; narrow streets, with the eaves of opposite 
houses all but meeting, overhead ; colonnaded streets; old 
doorways, with queerly-carved mouldings ; lights and shadows 
everywhere to delight a Rembrandt, and some of the street 
vistas terminating in a grand view of the mountain-side, white 
in places with the bloom of fruit-trees, green with waving 
patches of rye and clover among the grey boulders, and here 
and there the waters of rills and rivulets tumbling in foaming 
cascades down the steep hill-side. 

Though Braga and Guimaraens are seemingly out of the 
world, it must not be supposed that the people of these cities 
are, either politically or socially, or even intellectually, behind- 
hand. In all Portuguese towns of any importance there is a 
greater or smaller circle who interest themselves keenly in 
politics, literature, and science. Booksellers’ shops are par- 
ticularly numerous ; on their shelves are works in all languages, 
and even periodicals, French and English. When I was in- 
quiring for a book at a shop in Braga, a gentleman walked in 
to buy Laplace’s ‘‘ Mécanique Céleste.”” I will undertake to 
say that this number of the New Quarrerty will be obtainable 
in either of these towns within a week of its publication in 
London. 

The Tourist might do worse than make Guimaraens his 
headquarters for a while. There is now at Guimaraens an ex- 
cellent hotel—where there used to be only very bad ones—I 
forget its name, but it is in a square nearly opposite the 
church already described, and will be known to all drivers 
and others as the Hospedaria Nova, the New Inn. There are 
high roads from the city in all directions, all leading through 
lovely scenery, mostly mountainous, to interesting cities; and 
these roads are so uniformly good that there is not the 
slightest temptation to do what a driver in Ireland of old days 
once proposed to his fare when at last he had come to a toler- 
able mile of road, “ Mayn’t I drive your honour back over this 
last bit again, just for the delight of it?” There used to be, 
and for that matter still are, roads in Portugal which make this 
story intelligible, but in those about Guimaraens there is now 
a positive monotony of excellence. 

In the narrow streets of Guimaraens—the very heart of the 
old Portugal—every surrounding might be supposed to be as 
remote as possible from England and anything English, and 
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yet it was, I remember, in this city, and when I was walking 
one morning very early through its back streets, that I was 
taken aback by hearing a sound, a human cry—in plain terms 
a street cry, and one proceeding from singularly leathern 
lungs—a sound which of all others I should least have ex- 
pected to hear a thousand miles from London; for it was no- 
thing more nor less than our old familiar Cockney cry of “ Fine 
Strawberries!” one of the most melancholy sounds in nature. 
Not the keening at an Irish wake nor the moaning dirge of 
the Italian women, nor the monotonous song which our sailors 
sometimes sing in unison when they work at the capstan— 
though this last is most melancholy of them all—none of these 
singers seem to be penetrated with so intense a despondency 
as the London Costermonger who breaks the dreary silence 
of a July Sunday afternoon with the wailing cry of “Fine 
Strawberries! .. . Hautboys!” Is it the terrible falsehood 
he is telling to the world which touches his conscience and sad- 
dens his tone ? 

I do not know what the Guimaraens hawker was selling, 
for he did not come into my sight, he was a voice and nothing 
more. Certainly the words and meaning of his cry were not 
those of his London brother, but the sound was identical, and 
the wailing tone absolutely the same. The resemblance of 
street cries all over the world has no doubt often struck travel- 
lers as curious, but the explanation is obvious. Whena mna 
has to shout out a sentence many hundred times in a day, he 
comes by a sort of Darwinian process of selection to drop all 
but the most. easily pronounced letters; he omits most of the 
consonants, and having little but the five vowels left, the 
changes he can ring ‘upon them are naturally limited. There 
is a story told of the exasperation of Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge at an old clothesman who had preceded him up a long 
street uttering his monotonous half-confidential invitation of 
““Q’ Clo!” down every area. ‘‘ Pray,” said the philosopher, 
losing patience at last, “why do you persist so offensively in 
saying ‘O’ clo!’ You can say, ‘ Old Clothes!’ I suppose, as 
wellasI can? Then why don’t you?” “Sir,” replied the 
Jew, in as good English as his own, “I can say ‘ Old Clothes! ” 
quite as easily as you can, but let me assure you that if you 
had to say the words as often in the day as I have, you would 
find it better to shorten them to ‘QO’ Clo!’” 

But for the obvious explanation of the coincidence the en- 
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thusiastic ethnologist might like in this case to build up a 
theory of identity between the London and the Guimaraens 
costermonger. Be the explanation however what it may, the 
shock to one’s senses by such a coincidence is apt to be 
startling, and one is reminded how curiously strong is the 
associative faculty with us. 

In these days we are all fond of boasting to others and 
flattering ourselves that we have rubbed off our native preju- 
dices—depatriotised ourselves—are thorough citizens of the 
world—calm, impartial philosophers, and so forth. Those of 
us who have lived much in foreign parts are but too prone to 
this form of conceit. Insular prejudices, our old-fashioned 
wholesome Philistinisms are all gone, we fancy ; John Bullism in 
its more rampant forms is a thing we sneer at ; and sometimes 
we get a surprise and a useful lesson. Some day some trifling 
incident, some associative trick of the memory shall show us 
what a mistake we labour under; and for a moment we feel 
the wholesome prejudices, the unreasonable insularity, the love 
of our old ways of life as strong in us as ever. This familiar 
street cry which I heard that day brought the London streets 
so vividly before me that if an exact diorama of Piccadilly as 
it appears on a hot Sunday afternoon had suddenly been un- 
rolled before my eyes, I could not have had so lively an image 
and idea of it. The dusty elms and sycamores were pictured 
to me for the moment with most intense vividness, the tall, 
ugly houses, the long vista of a half-deserted street lit with the 
misty sunlight of a London summer day, and on the heavy air 
I almost seemed to hear the dull rumbling of the occasional cab 
or omnibus. I am a Cockney born and bred, and I see now 
that I need never pretend to be anything better. 

I remember something of much the same sort happening 
to me when I was once caught in a dense fog in an Kastern 
city ; and an Indian civilian told me that once it chanced to 
him to be of a pic-nic party at some remote hill station in 
India, when in the midst of the noise and the gaiety the party 
came across what they believed to be an English flower—no- 
thing more sentimental than a dandelion, with three staring 
yellow blooms upon it. The effect upon every one there, my 
friend said, was quite remarkable. None of them had seen a 
dandelion for years, and though the botanist of the party 
assured them that this was no true dandelion at all, in fact, a 
plant of quite a different species—his remonstrance was of no 
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avail; the whole party remained silent for several instants, 
“ and,’ added my friend, with a humour which rarely deserted 
him, and with, as I then thought, a touch of exaggeration, 
“ there were several ladies of the party!” 


Mr. Latouche will, from time to time, contribute a paper 
to the New Quarrerty under the heading of “ The Tourist in 
Portugal.” 

Each paper will be complete in itself. 















Che Academy and the Salon. 


BY J. COMYNS CARR. 


—_———>———_ 


Tue position of art in England, although full of promise for 
the future, is beset with present difficulties. The aroused 
vitality of the English school is sufficiently attested, not 
merely by the improved quality of its work, but by the 
rapidity with which it is outgrowing existing institutions of 
art; while, on the other hand, the evident failure of these 
institutions, and their manifest inability to fit themselves to 
the requirements of the time, suggest many difficult problems 
of reconstruction that must speedily be encountered. So long 
as English art was nearly stationary, the retrograde character 
of the Royal Academy was not universally recognized. A 
few men who have joined a keen practical insight into affairs 
to gifts purely artistic, have from the first perceived the 
extreme narrowness of its constitution, and the inherent 
weakness of its system, but their efforts at reform were not 
supported by any force of public opinion, and the Academy, 
instead of enlarging the sphere of its labours, found means 
to quiet the troublesome criticism of Barry by expulsion, and 
to keep Haydon always outside of its doors. All complaints 
against the Academy were, indeed, until quite recently, 
regarded as the expression of personal disappointment, and 
whether the institution were rightly discharging its functions 
or not, was deemed to be a question interesting only to artists, 
and by no means important to the public. But all this has 
been materially changed, and it is a singular fact, as showing 
the moral effect of a retrograde society upon the individuals 
composing it, that the only quarter in which the earlier view 
of the question still survives, is the Royal Academy itself. 
Institutions, like individuals, are naturally slow to leap to the 
conviction of their own incompetence, but the Academy, if we 
may judge by the utterances of its members, is not only 
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unconscious of defects, but wholly unaware that others are 
better informed. ‘To read the annual speeches of Sir Francis 
Grant, it might be thought that the only class concerned with 
the doings of the society over which he presides, is the body 
of exhibiting artists, and the only question agitating their 
minds, the acceptance or rejection of pictures sent in to the 
annual exhibition. 

But the most healthy symptom of the present enlivened 
interest in art lies precisely in the fact that it extends far 
beyond the circle of professional painters. Since the establish- 
ment of the schools of design, art administration has become 
a matter of national concern. It was nominally declared to be 
a matter of ‘‘ national concern” when George III. signed the 
instrument which gave the Academy its foundation, but that 
body has always judged differently, and has repeatedly—albeit 
unsuccessfully—claimed to be a private society, independent 
of national control. At this time, however, the Academy 
no longer stands alone as an institution connected with the 
arts. By consistently refusing to enlarge the sphere of its 
duties, it has been compelled to witness the rise and progress 
of several other establishments devoted to kindred purposes, 
and by a strange irony of fate the society which has always 
denied that the nation had anything to do with such questions, 
is now surrounded by institutions which have been founded 
and supported out of the national resources. The National 
Gallery, the South Kensington Museum, and the National 
Schools of Design, have all arisen since the birth of the Royal 
Academy, and their existence has naturally exercised a 
powerful influence in educating public opinion. It is now 
well ascertained by experiment that the Government can 
intervene with good result in matters of art, and in defending 
its position it is no longer possible for the Academy to rely, 
as it once was able to do, upon the absolute ignorance and 
indifference of the public. For, with the responsibility of the 
South Kensington establishment upon its shoulders, the 
nation can be no longer indifferent to the higher interests of 
art education. There is no magical dividing line between 
the kind of instruction given by the schools of design and 
that offered in the schools of the Royal Academy, and it needs 
no argument to prove that the health and prosperity of the 
one institution must be largely dependent upon the efficiency 
of the other. In all kindred matters this principle is clearly 
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acknowledged. The nation has taken under its especial 
charge the question of elementary education, but it is not for 
that reason indifferent to the condition of the public schools 
or the universities. If it does not destroy the existing 
apparatus of higher education, it at least does not hesitate to 
legislate with a view to improvement, and yet the place occupied 
by the Academy in regard to art, is strictly analogous to that 
held by the universities in regard to general education. 
This view of the matter, however, does not commend itself 
to the Academy. There it is believed that the efforts made 
by the society on behalf of the public are purely benevolent, 
and that they should be accepted graciously and without 
inquiry. Apologists for its errors speak as if the sums 
accumulated from the annual exhibitions were private property, 
and they demand in the same breath that the Academy shall 
be allowed to command the prestige that belongs to a great 
national institution, and to enjoy the irresponsible independence 
of a mere trading concern. It is just at this point that the 
public has a right to intervene, and to demand that the 
Academy shall deliberately make choice between two charac- 
ters that cannot be reconciled or associated. Hither it holds 
the place of a benevolent  picture-dealer who has chosen to 
open a school of design, or it is pledged by the very laws of 
its existence to support and control the higher interests of 
English art. The first position would at least be intelligible, 
and would accord well with the Academy’s traditions and 
history. If precedent may be quoted in favour of incapacity, 
the defence of the society is complete, for there is a long 
record of negligence in the past to justify any amount of 
present or future inaction. But if the Academy, taking 
advantage of its anomalous constitution, and thus relying 
upon past incompetence, should think fit to throw in its lot 
with other private speculators in exhibitions, the duty of the 
nation will be very clear. Mere logic, apart trom all questions 
of expediency, would then demand the existence of a national 
institution; and so soon as the Academy shall have asserted 
its independence, it will only remain for the Government to 
establish in its place another institution to discharge the 
various public functions connected with the higher interests 
of art. 

It must be confessed that in some ways this result would 
be very desirable. The traditions of the Royal Academy are 
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so unfortunate, and its constitution so essentially inadequate, 
that any sufficient measure of reform would be very difficult to 
initiate or to carry through. By long usage the members of 
the Academy have accustomed themselves to regard all attempts 
at reform in the light of an unaccountable aggression, if not of 
a personal affront. They have never accustomed themselves 
to realize the fact that the public is interested in the efficiency 
of the society that affects to preside over the fortunes of Eng- 
lish art ; and the notion of public intervention in their affairs 
is still so far new to them, as to be regarded as an invasion of 
personal freedom. A single illustration will suffice to show 
how curiously this exploded view of the matter is perpetuated. 
If there is one thing clearly established by principle no less 
than by precedent, it is the right of Parliament to inquire into, 
and, if necessary, to control, the action of such a society. This 
has been asserted over and over again, and has never been 
successfully denied ; and yet, when Sir Charles Dilke, a few 
weeks ago, drew attention to the Academy’s neglect of its 
functions, those who undertook its defence absolutely reverted 
to the outworn principle of personal independence. Mr. 
Baillie Cochrane made a speech, which for archaic simplicity of 
reasoning might have been dated from the beginning of the 
century; and Mr. Cartwright, while also reverting to this view 
of the matter, proved even more conclusively, by other means, 
the feigned or real indifference of the Academy to the judg- 
ment of public opinion. Although he had given notice of his 
intention to move an amendment to Sir Charles Dilke’s reso- 
lution, and may therefore be supposed to have deliberately 
undertaken to represent the views of the Academy itself, he 
came down to the House of Commons in absolute ignorance 
of the Academy’s constitution, and attempted to defend its 
errors in conduct by an array of errors in fact of the most 
astounding character. ‘That these blunders should have been 
allowed to pass unchallenged in the House of Commons is not 
very surprising. Save by the Times newspaper, the in- 
terests of art are nowhere treated with such proud indifference 
as in the House of Commons; and Mr. Cartwright was safer 
in blundering over the constitution of the Academy than he 
would have been in misquoting from the Englishman or in 
misrepresenting the dimensions of a main sewer. But the 
fact that the Academy had taken no care that he should be 
rightly informed is more significant. It proves the survival in 
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that body of a latent belief that the public has no concern with 
questions of art, and of a faith that the ignorance of the public 
may still be confidently relied on. Certainly it is not the 
fault, though it may possibly prove to be the misfortune, of 
the Academy, if this ignorance is gradually decreasing. By an 
entirely secretive system of management it has done its best 
to discourage and suppress all general interest in matters of 
art, and to foster a widespread ignorance of its government 
and constitution. For this reason the facts contained in Sir 
Charles Dilke’s speech will probably be a revelation to a large 
number of persons who have hitherto unsuccessfully sought 
for information on the subject. Of the several attacks made 
in Parliament upon the Academy this is by far the most com- 
plete in its mastery of details, and therefore the one likely 
to be most useful in arousing public opinion to a sense of the 
national requirements. 

It is to be observed, in regard to the national control of 
art questions, that many of the difficulties which used to pre- 
sent themselves no longer exist. At one time the Academy 
was entirely proof against Parliamentary criticism, because of 
the absolute inexperience of Parliament in all matters of art 
administration. ‘I'he incompetence of the Academy has been 
recognized for long, but there has never until now been any 
other existing machinery by which to test its shortcomings, 
or to measure its capabilities. But now, when such machinery 
does exist under the direct control of the nation, there is no 
longer any ground for a merely tentative and timid criticism. 
If the Academy should choose to push matters to a crisis, by 
absolutely refusing to enter upon the work of reconstruction 
and reform, the duties attached to the Academy might very 
easily be taken over by the nation. Such a refusal would, in 
fact, present a very favourable opportunity for the establish- 
ment of a coherent and truly national system of art adminis- 
tration. It would be obviously of advantage if the elementary 
and the higher schools of design were ranged under a com- 
bined system of control; and it would also be a manifest 
improvement if the annual exhibition of English art were made 
truly national in its management. I do not mean by this that 
the Academy is incapable of reform, or that if it proves a will- 
ingness to interpret its duties in a larger sense, it should not 
be allowed to continue. The spirit of English progress in 
this, as in other matters, demands that existing institutions 
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should be utilized rather than destroyed, and that we should 
sacrifice a certain logic and proportion rather than attempt 
any labour of reconstruction not absolutely necessary. But if 
the Academy is allowed to continue, and is permitted to 
administer the large resources gained by the national exhi- 
bition, its alliance with the nation must be frankly and clearly 
asserted. ‘T’here must be no doubt in the future as to its 
liability to national control or Parliamentary criticism, and no 
attempt to seek refuge in a pretended privacy and inde- 
pendence. ‘That the Academy should have been allowed for 
so long to play fast and loose with the public, to assert its 
national character for the sake of gain, and deny it for the 
convenience of defence; to affect at one moment to be a body 
fully representative of English art, and at another to claim the 
independence that could only be claimed by a private trading 
speculation—all this is nothing short of a public scandal, 
creditable neither to the Academy nor to the nation. What- 
ever be the fate of the Academy, it is certain at least that this 
anomaly must come to an end; and the sooner the Royal 
Academicians realize that the position assumed by their society 
in this particular has been trivial and unworthy, the sooner 
are we likely to see some serious effort at reform. Until 
the Academy frankly accepts public responsibility, there can 
be no hope either of the right performance of present 
duties, or of the enlargement of the sphere of action. The 
uncertainty of its position paralyzes progress, and directly 
encourages stagnation ; for it is only by avoiding attention as 
much as possible that an infirm society can hope to escape 
criticism. But if its relations with the nation were firmly 
established, the Academy might enter with confidence upon a 
great work of public usefulness, and its counsels might quickly 
secure for English art an amount of public consideration which, 
for lack of rigkt advocacy, it has never yet received. 

This is what the Academy may become; but how far it 
strays from the ideal at the present time may be judged by an 
examination of the manner in which it discharges any one of 
its various functions. As an educational body, as a fountain 
of honour, and as a society for the management of a national 
exhibition, the Academy is equally open to criticism. The 
insufficiency of the technical training offered to artists in 
England, its want of thoroughness and depth, must be obvious 
to any one who will compare the art of England with that of 
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France. Take the one branch of art where the science of the 
artist tells immediately and decisively upon the quality of the 
work produced, compare the sculpture of England with the 
sculpture of France, and it will not be difficult to decide 
between the educational resources of the two countries. Nor 
can the Academy claim the credit of having reared and nur- 
tured all the talent that enriches the annual exhibitions at 
Burlington House. When Mr. Horsley ventured, quite re- 
cently, in speaking at a public dinner, upon the astounding 
assertion that the Royal Academy had educated every English 
artist of note, he was quickly and decisively corrected by his 
audience. Even the charitable mood that follows feasting 
could not tolerate such a statement as this; and it is astonish- 
ing how an artist with Mr. Horsley’s means of information 
could have managed to keep himself in such complete igno- 
rance of the real facts of his subject, or how he could suppose 
that his hearers would be equally bereft of information. It is 
not even true of the Royal Academicians, much less of the 
general body of English artists ; and, asa proof of the speaker’s 
inaccuracy, we need only point to two works in painting which 
give to the present exhibition its chief distinction, both exe- 
cuted by artists trained in foreign schools, as well as to the 
group in bronze that almost redeems the sculpture from insig- 
nificance, executed by a deceased artist, Mr. Alfred Stevens, 
who owed neither his education nor his fame to the care of the 
Royal Academy. 

The mention of Stevens’s name provokes consideration of 
the manner in the Academy discharges the second of its prin- 
cipal functions. ‘The right distribution of official titles is, per- 
haps, not of supreme importance in itself, for time may be 
trusted to correct the faulty judgment of individuals; and 
whether a great artist enjoys official distinction, or is left to 
carve out his reputation for himself, matters less to the indi- 
vidual than to the institution which misses his support. But 
the failure of the Academy in this particular is very significant 
of its inability to represent with propriety the interests intrusted 
to its control. We cannot demand that the judgment of any 
body of men shall be infallible, but at least we have a right to 
expect that the taste of a society of artists shall not lag far 
behind the general verdict of artistic circles, and that where 
their judgment differs from the judgment of the public, it 
should rather be by disregard of what is merely popular, than 
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by neglect of the most serious and elevated art of the time. 
Unfortunately, this is far from being the case with the Royal 
Academy. For a certain time, when the sphere of English art 
was altogether limited, the failures of the Academy were com- 
paratively insignificant, and it was difficult, even by the utmost 
perversity of judgment, not to include the most eminent men 
of the time ; but in more modern days, when the enlargement 
of the artistic circle has brought the necessity of selection, the 
Academy has lost no time in proving its utter inability to secure 
the support of what is highest, and it has indeed scarcely suc- 
ceeded in keeping pace with popular taste. It is now notorious 
that many of the most gifted artists have neither the chance 
nor the ambition of receiving academic distinction. Whatever 
the explanation that may be offered in individual cases—and it 
is quite immaterial whether such explanation is forthcoming or 
not—the fact remains that the Academy, while it encourages 
much that is worthless, entirely fails to represent much that is 
most jserious and accomplished in contemporary English art. 
I havé mentioned the name of Alfred Stevens, and no one who 
has had the opportunity of examining that artist’s work can 
have any doubt that here, almost for the first time in the brief 
history of English art, was a sculptor of distinct and noble 
endowment, who might, if his genius had been rightly appre- 
ciated and made known, have done much to have revived the 
serious study of sculpture in England. The grand and simple 
beauty of the bronze group in the exhibition of this year forms 
perhaps the best comment upon the Academy’s system ; 
and the members of the Council may at least be credited 
with courage in affording this opportunity to the public of 
appreciating the genius of a man who was allowed to leave 
the world without even the offer of Academic honour. But 
there is no need to take examples among deceased artists, 
even when their loss to the nation is so recent as that of the 
sculptor of the Wellington Monument. Nor is it necessary to 
go over all the names of those whose gifts have grown to. 
maturity without the help or the recognition of the Academy. 
I will only take the case of a painter who is probably more 
highly endowed with the combined gifts of lofty imagination 
and artistic sense than any that the English school has yet 
produced, and who, in respect to certain qualities of invention 
and design, would take an honourable place in any school of 
any time. It is no mere eccentricity of individual judgment 
that points to Mr. Burne Jones as an artist of whom England 
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has a right to feel proud. The supremacy of his genius is 
acknowledged even by individual members of the Academy 
itself, and in artistic circles outside of the Academy, by the 
men who are not pledged to support an outworn system, and 
to defend a failing institution, there is no room for debate upon 
the matter. I do not intend to imply what would be directly 
contrary to the fact, that Mr. Burne Jones has ever felt suf- 
ficient sympathy with the Academy to seek its honours. That 
is not material to the issue, nor is it very surprising, consider- 
ing the composition of the elective constituency at Burlington 
House, that no occasion should have been taken to do homage 
to one who needs no official help to fame. What is significant 
in this case, which is taken as representative of others, is, 
that at the present time the Royal Academy fails to secure , 
either the sympathy or the assistance of those who are making 
the most powerful efforts to elevate English art. We hear 
of rejected pictures: and here, too, there is matter for reflec- 
tion ; but at the moment I am speaking of a class of artists 
whose pictures have not been rejected, and who have now 
reached to a point in their art when they can much better 
afford to do without the Academy than the Academy can afford 
to dispense with their help and support. i 

And if we turn from what is omitted to what is actually 
done, the prospect is not much more encouraging. I have 
endeavoured elsewhere to show how entirely futile and unin- 
telligent have been the recent attempts of the Academy to 
enlarge its constitution. ‘The increase in the associateship, 
made without the slightest change in the principles of govern- i 
ment, has been accepted in certain quarters as evidence of a j 
desire for reform ; whereas the must casual examination of the i 
subject will suffice to prove that the change cannot materially k 
affect the rotten system of administration which has sufficed to 
bring the Academy into discredit. But the enlargement of 
the elective constituency, although utterly trivial, and almost 
ludicrous, as a measure of reconstruction, at least gave to 
the members of the Academy an opportunity of showing how 
far their judgment in selection approached any respectable 
standard of artistic taste. 

There is, perhaps, nothing to urge against the claims of 
any of the gentlemen who have recently been raised to the 
Associate rank; nor is it worth while to dwell upon the fact ( 
that in one case the Academy has selected as worthy of juvenile ! 
honours an artist who is only some forty years younger than ! 
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the Academy itself. But, in touching upon the merits of these 
elections, it must be remembered that the title of Associate, 
like that of Academician, is at present competitive, aud there- 
fore the question is not whether the successful candidates were 
worthy of some recognition, but whether they were the most 
worthy out of the list of those who might have been elected. 
And, looking at the matter from this point of view, perhaps 
the most striking thing about these elections is the evidence 
they afford of a hopeless provincialism in the taste that rules 
in the Academy. The result was greeted with a smile, not 
merely by one party, but by all parties. It was not so much 
flagrantly unjust as perversely droll. It proved a curious in- 
sensibility to the dominant currents of modern taste, and a 
humorous ignorance of the actual condition of art in England. 
It seemed to indicate rather the random decision of “the first 
man in the street” than the deliberate judgment of a body 
affecting to be aware of the movements of modern art; and it 
was almost too provincial, too entirely remote from contact 
with the situation, to provoke more than amusement. A 
single example will suffice to illustrate what has been said. 
Mr. G. A. Storey is a very tasteful artist. The scope of his 
art is not large, nor its triumphs brilliant, but he paints gene- 
rally with some delicacy and feeling, and if the distinction of 
Associate were open to all, and there were no limit to the number 
of vacancies, he might fairly be regarded as worthy of a place. 
But when we compare the claims of Mr. Storey with those of 
other possible candidates, and remember that the Academy 
had the responsibility not merely of election, but of selection, 
the result becomes highly unsatisfactory from every point of 
view. Supposing that the Academy merely wished to confirm 
a popular verdict, as has been done on some previous 
occasions, Mr. Storey’s claims certainly would not equal those 
of a painter like Mr. Fildes ; and if it wished to do more, if it 
desired to govern its decision by a standard of artistic taste, 
there would certainly have been no hesitation between Mr. 
Storey and a painter like Mr. Albert Moore. I have taken 
Mr. Storey as an illustration, because his name is, to the 
general public, the best known of the group, but there would 
be less difficulty in regard to the other successful candidates 
in proving that the judgment of the Academy was equally 
irresponsive either to a purely popular or to a purely artistic 
standard. This election, in short, proves that the gentlemen 
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at Burlington House have been overtaken by the worst mis- 
fortune that can befal any public body—the misfortune of being 
no longer in accord with the dominant influences of the time. 
The vitality of the institution has been so far lowered and 
weakened that its action no longer responds to the pulse of 
modern thought, and its judgments, though delivered in Picca- 
dilly, are in their essence and significance provincial. 

But at the present time, when the public has been for 
weeks crowding the galleries of Burlington House, we may 
appropriately test the vitality of the institution by a reference 
to the manner in which the annual exhibition of English art is 
conducted. This is very far from the sole, or even the most 
important, function of a body holding the place occupied by 
the Royal Academy; but it is the one that most intimately 
interests the general public, who have not hitherto been led to 
consider with any attention the higher duties involved in the 
care of the national art. It is here also that we may best con- 
trast the system adopted by the Royal Academy with that 
which prevails in France, for in the present rudimentary con- 
dition of art administration in England, it would be idle to 
enter upon a full comparison of the institutions of the two 
countries, and it would be needless to prove that we have 
still much to learn and the French much to teach. Since 
the debate upon Sir Charles Dilke’s motion, critics of the 
Academy’s proceedings have volunteered various suggestions 
by which it is supposed that the faults hitherto complained of 
might be removed. Regulations for the better conduct of the 
exhibition have been gratuitously offered to the Royal 
Academy, apparently in the innocent belief that by these 
small amendments of obvious abuses a bad system might be 
endowed with new vigour. But it is hopeless to expect of any 
society that it should effect a substantial reform in its ways 
when, by the very nature of its constitution, it is pledged to 
error; and if we seek either to understand or to remove the 
defects of the Academy, we must penetrate beyond its blunders 
to their causes. The deepest cause of dissatisfaction in regard 
to the management of the annual exhibition concerns not the 
faults of individuals, but the vices of the system that controls 
them. We are constantly assured in the face of just complaint, 
that the members of the Council honestly endeavour to deal 
fairly with the works submitted to them, and that the Hanging 
Committee is inspired with absolute impartiality in the 
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arrangement of the pictures upon the walls. Both these state- 
ments may be true, and both are certainly very insignificant. 
No amount of good-will can atone for incapacity, nor do the 
Academicians deserve any thanks for doing conscientiously and 
badly what under a different system might be done conscien- 
tiously and well. The radical vice of the present system 
lies in the fact that while the art of a nation, if it is healthy 
and vigorous, is constantly passing into new developments and 
venturing fresh experiment, the jury to which it has to appeal 
in the English Academy is fixed and unchanging. This jury 
is, in fact, composed of the members of the Council, who 
assume the duties and responsibilities of their office in order 
of rotation. In the larger body of forty-two members out of 
which the Council is formed, there is no chance of change save 
by death or retirement, and thus the possible variations in the 
character of the Council are limited by the narrow dimensions 
of the Academic body. ‘Thus, perhaps, for a generation or 
more the artists of England may have to make their appeal to 
what is practically a fixed tribunal of taste. The new entries 
filling the places of those who have died come too rarely to 
leaven the character of the whole, and the judgments of this 
tribunal must, for this reason, be always far behind the pre- 
vailing standard of taste. It is sometimes urged as a defence | 
of this exclusive character of the Royal Academy, that other 
academies are no larger, and the example of France is cited in 
proof of the assertion; but those who enter upon this line of 
defence are either very ignorant or very uncandid, for in citing 
the constitution of the Institute of France they leave altogether 
out of sight the all-important fact that the Institute does not 
govern the annual exhibition of the Salon, and that the mem- 
bers of the Institute do not compose the jury to whom French 
painters have to submit their works. The Salon in Paris is 
organized by the Administration des Beaux Arts, and it may be 
worth while to consider for a moment the official sagen 
by which it is controlled. 

In adverting to the system that now prevails in France, 
there is no need to assume that all the regulations are perfect, 
or that they do not give rise to dissatisfaction and complaint. 
No human institutions, I suppose, are faultless, but there are 
degrees of good and evil that are worth considering, and we 
are not compelled to prove that the French system is the best 
in order to show that the English is the worst conceivable. 
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‘he composition of the jury for the admission of paintings to 
the exhibition of the present year may be chosen as an example 
of the methods adopted in Paris with a view to secure justice 
to the artists and to the public. This jury consists of twenty 
members, three-fourths of whom are chosen by election, and 
the remainder nominated by the Administration. The elective 
constituency comprises all artists who are either members of 
the Institute or decorated with the Legion of Honour, or who 
have obtained a medal or the “ Prix du Salon” in any pre- 
ceding exhibition ; and the list of those who are thus qualified 
to vote occupies upwards of seventy pages of the printed cata- 
logue. The number of those who actually took part in the 
election for the jury of painting was 246; and of the fifteen 
artists they selected, only five were members of the Institute. 
To these fifteen—including amongst them the names of Bonnat, 
Vollon, Fromentin, Henner, Breton, and Delaunay—the Ad- 
ministration added five others, including the President of the 
Union Centrale des Arts Appliqués &@ VIndustrié, and the 
Keeper of the Paintings in the National Museums. Can it be 
doubted that if the same method were adopted in England a 
similar result would be produced, or that if we had here a jury 
composed after the manner of the French a vast improvement 
would be effected ? 

But in order to bring about this salutary change, it would 
be necessary to strike at once at some of the privileges which 
the Academy holds most dear. No jury, however constituted, 
could deal fairly with the exhibiting artists, so long as 
the Royal Academicians are permitted to retain the nght of 
flooding the galleries with their works, and of arrogating to 
themselves the best positions on the line. It is difficult to 
exaggerate the evil which attaches to this absurd privilege. 
The mere fact that valuable space is occupied by paintings 
absolutely worthless is bad enough, but this is as nothing 
compared to the degradation of public taste and of the reputation 
of the Academy, by the preference the Hanging Committee 
are compelled by their laws to give to the works of in- 
ferior or exhausted talent. It is quite time to speak plainly 
upon this matter, for the many courteous hints that have from 
year to year been thrown out by the press have been without 
effect. It is time to declare distinctly that the Academy 
makes itself ludicrous, not only in the eyes of persons of 
cultivated taste, but even of the general public, by the retention 
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of a rule monstrously unjust, and in the highest degree 
injurious to the interests cf English art. If such a privilege 
has any foundation at all, it must rest upon the assumption 
that the artists who are thus permitted to force themselves 
upon public notice are the most highly gifted and the most 
cultivated of their time. The visitor is, in short, invited to 
study with particular attention the pictures which a body of 
artists has determined to be most worthy of notice ; and in the 
pursuit of this object, in his conscientious endeavour to elevate 
his own taste to the ideal level of the taste of the Academy, 
what is it that he finds presented for his study? Does 
the Royal Academy in its corporate capacity seriously believe 
that public taste is to be elevated by the historic Dinner- 
Table, of Mr. Solomon Hart, R.A.—by the Supper-Table 
which, let us hope, is not historic, by Mr. Armitage, 
R. A.—or by the ‘‘ Coming Down to Dinner ” of Mr. Horsley, 
R.A. ? Do the Academicians suppose that the visitor will 
learn what refinement in tone and colour is from Mr. Cope’s 
group of flaming portraits of themselves, or from Mr. Ward’s 
Portrait of a Lady, with a red parasol, in the lastroom? Some 
of these artists have done better things in other years, and 
the recollection of their past achievements ought to have saved 
them and to have saved the public from this humiliation. It 
ought to have suggested to those members of the Academy 
who can perceive the significance of the exposure that the 
time had come for the alteration of a system which has at 
last brought the Academy into ridicule. For there must be 
members of the Academy who perceive the evil as clearly as 
it is perceived by those outside the Academic rank, and who 
are surely prepared to work for its reform. I have spoken of 


the baneful influence upon the public taste of thus putting 


forward with the stamp of official approval, works that on 
their own merits would scarcely gain admittance to the 
exhibition at all. But there is another result of more 
immediate harm which this privilege of the Academicians 
involves. If some of the works we have mentioned were the 
best that English art could produce, it would still be matter 
for grave consideration whether public taste should be directly 
invited to their study. But they are not the best—they are 
very far from being the best even of those sent for exhibition 
and placed upon the walls. If the votes of the Royal Acade- 
micians themselves were polled, it may be doubted whether 
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a majority of them would be found to declare that Mr. Ward’s 
Portrait hung upon the line was equal in merit to Mr. 
Gregory’s Portrait hung almost out of sight ; that Mr. Hart’s 
Dinner-Table was to be compared for any qualities of art or 
nature to Mr. Tom Graham’s “ Market Stall ;” or that any one 
of the cherry-coloured faces in Mr. Cope’s larger picture was 
worthy to be considered by the side of the grave and dignified 
portrait of Mr. Geflowski, also by Mr. Gregory, and also 
hung far enough from the line. These examples do not by 
any means exhaust the subject, either on one side or the 
other. Let anyone who is interested in English art, or let 
any friend of the Academy inclined to defend its system, pay 
a visit to the gallery of the Fine Art Society, in Bond Street. 
There he will find two landscapes by Mr. A. W. Hunt, 
works that whatever else they may suggest by way of criticism 
leave no doubt as to the artistic refinement, power, and serious 
purpose of their author. They both present results in colour 
and tone that could only be secured by keen insight, by earnest 
study, and long observation. After examining these pictures, 
let the visitor return to Burlington House, and try to discover 
why they have been rejected. Let him pause before the five 
portraits of the President, and see whether one of them could 
not have been spared to make room for one of these land- 
scapes, and let him ask himself fairly if Mr. Frith might not 
have taken away one of his four precious examples to find 
place for the other. It may be said that this is an isolated 
example of injustice; but that is not so. If it were so, it 
would be equally incapable of defence, and the only possible 
explanation would be equally humiliating. Again and again 
we are assured on behalf of the Academy that it is want of 
space alone which compels the rejection of works of merit, 
and when we remember the presence of works of no merit, 
the audacity of this defence is absolutely astounding. Want 
of space to hang these two moderate-sized landscapes by 
Mr. Hunt, when room can be found for five pictures by Sir 
Francis Grant, and five by Mr. Ward, for four by Mr. Frith, 
and three by Mr. Horsley, and when two of the best places 
in the large room are given over to pictures by Mr. Cope 
and Mr. Hart. 

But it is pleasant to turn from these; vexed questions of 
art administration, in order to consider the quality of the 
year’s work, as shown in the exhibitions of Paris and London. 
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In both it would be possible to find occasion for a very 
discouraging view of the prospects of modern art; but if the 
two exhibitions are taken together, they will be found to 
present very remarkable signs of progress. The student who 
should judge of English art by the English sculpture in the 
Academy would take away the impression that it was scarcely 
worth while to argue questions of improved administration. 
English sculpture, in spite of the noble presence of Stevens’s 
group in bronze, seems to be at the present moment almost 
without vitality or significance, and it would certainly be 
unfair to judge of the national art generally merely from a view 
of the rows of busts in the sculpture galleries. And it would 
be also unfair to estimate the prospects of French art by 
exclusive study of the paintings of the year. Painting, it is 
needless to say, does not occupy in France the hopeless position 
that sculpture occupies with us, but it falls as far below the 
level of French sculpture as our sculpture falls below the level 
of our painting. If we are to seek, then, for the signs of 
vitality in the art of the time, we must combine in our study 
the sculpture of the Salon and the painting of the Royal. 
Academy. By this means we shall arrive at the conclusion 
that in both countries art is alive—that with all defects 
incident to a time of new birth and new experiment, there is 
still enough to prove an awakened interest in the things of 
beauty, and that the leaders of the new movement are not 
content merely to interpret the lighter truths of nature, but 
are seeking to base the scheme of their art upon a profound 
research of reality. 

It is, perhaps, in the sculpture of the Salon that the signs 
of progress are most unmistakably marked. English painting, 
as I have already hinted, is not completely or fairly repre- 
sented by the Academy ; and in order to fit it for comparison 
with French sculpture, we must take into account the works of 
those whose names do not appear in the catalogue at Burling- 
ton House, but who are, nevertheless, the leaders of the school. 
It would be obviously unjust to measure the product of the 
two countries by a comparison merely of the Academy with 
the Salon, for while the latter is national in its character and 
fully representative of the national art, the former is under the 
control of a clique of artists, many of them of inferior talent ; 
and is notoriously not representative of many of the higher 
elements of English painting. To leave out of view in our 
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consideration of contemporary art in England the works of 
men like Mr. Burne Jones, Mr. Whistler, and Mr. Rossetti 
would therefore be as obviously unjust as to pass without 
notice three or four of the most gifted artists exhibiting in the 
Salon, and yet it is only by thus extending the limits of obser- 
vation that English painting can be said to claim comparison 
with modern French sculpture. 

The sculptor’s success depends so directly upon a deep 
understanding not only of the facts of nature but of the laws 
by which these facts may be made beautiful in art, that any 
revival of the craft is to be treated as a very precious indica- 
tion of progress. In no other branch of art is the insufficiency 
of the artist, or the failure of his theories, so quickly and 
decisively exposed. The mere realist and the mere senti- 
mentalist, are here equally at fault, for sculpture imperatively 
demands the presence of intellectual purpose in the design ; 
and is, on the other hand, altogether intolerant of the kind of 
effect that is secured by the emphasis of emotion, to the 
neglect of permanent truth of form and character. Its influ- 
ence in determining the scope and the limit of artistic inven- 
tion is therefore invaluable. Painting, studied by itself, is apt 
sometimes to encourage the belief that art may become partly 
independent of physical beauty, and that it can afford to 
neglect the simple and enduring realities of form and colour. 
Take, for example, one of the most popular pictures in the 
present Academy exhibition, ‘The Widower,” of Mr. Fildes. 
This is undeniably strong work, free from any reproach of feeble 
sentimentalism, and entirely successful in the expression of a 
particular emotional truth; but where, it may be asked, are 
the pictorial qualities that will live beyond its sentiment ? and 
in this pursuit of pathos what has become of the graceful lines 
and charm of colour that used to be thought indispensable to 
a picture? That these things are lost is not because the life 
depicted is humble, for artists like Walker and Millet have 
proved that the very humblest life has -store of undiscovered 
beauties for art to render. They are lost because the sense of 
art is insecure, and because painting does not at once reveal 
the kind of artistic failure that is involved in their neglect. 
But now let us pass from Mr. Fildes’s painting to the sculp- 
tured group of Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt in the Salon. “ Aprés 
la Temp¢éte”’ also strives to present an incident of pathos. The 
widower with the sick child upon his knee is exchanged for an _ 
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aged peasant woman supporting the lifeless body of a youth 
who has been drowned. There is no lack of sympathetic 
power in this work, and after its different manner the expres- 
sion of sentiment is as strong as in the picture of Mr. Fildes. 
But, in spite of its pathos, the group leaves no distinct or 
satisfying artistic impression, and we feel at once, what is not 
so obvious, but is equally true of Mr. Fildes’ painting, that the 
claims of art have not been sufficiently considered or under- 
stood. The severe language of sculpture leaves no room for 
concealment. It does not reject the expression of grief, or, 
indeed, of any human emotion, but it decrees that the artist 
shall justify his choice of subject by the purely artistic beauty 
of the result. There is no subject which an artist may not 
interpret, and any rules that could be laid down by theory are 
certain to be violated by splendid exceptions in practice, but 
this freedom is not without corresponding obligations, and the 
painter or sculptor who chooses to express more than art 
demands must at least make sure that these demands are fully 
satisfied. A work of art may be something more than merely 
beautiful, but it may not be something less, and this fact 
neither Mr. Fildes nor Mdlle. Bernhardt has been careful to 
remember. 

I have mentioned the clever group of the clever French 
actress, not as an example of the sculpture in the Salon, but 
merely to show the service of this particular branch of art in 
directing and correcting the aims of the artist. There are 
other examples that give a positive and not a negative illustra- 
tion of the demands of beauty, and it may be questioned 
whether any exhibition for some years past has contained 
works of such true distinction as those of Dubois, Allar, 
Bardey, and Delaplanche. The peculiar interest of the modern 
revival in sculpture lies in the evidence it affords of a new and 
deeper study of the art of the Renaissance. When the spirit of 
Italian art had reached its final degradation in the achieve- 
ments of Bernini, it seemed that the only possible chance of 
revival lay in a return to the study of the antique; and per- 
haps this was a just conception of the needs of the time. A 
perverted and debased style is incapable of recovering its own 
ideal, because it cannot realize the measure of its own failure, 
and at such a juncture the only chance of escape into a purer 
artistic atmosphere lies in a complete break with existing 
tradition, and a return to the study of earlier models. Herein 
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lies the real service to modern art of that renewed study of 
the antique heralded by Winckelmann, and expressed in prac- 
tice by Canova, Flaxman, and Thorwalsden. It is not neces- 
sary to rank the merit of these artists very high in order to 
acknowledge the value of their efforts in giving to plastic art 
a period of rest and calm. If the simple strength and grandeur 
of the antique did not truly make itself felt in the works of 
any of them, the search for it was at least so far beneficial 
that it suppressed the theatric exaggeration of the preceding 
age. In this graceful imitation sculpture found time to 
recover its balance and to reconsider its capabilities and limita- 
tions. Under the careful study of another style, it learned to 
distinguish the brilliant vices of an artist like Bernini, and to 
reject the exaggeration of emotional expression, which he and 
others of the school had indulged. But now another move- 
ment has succeeded to this. In the latest development of the 
sculptor’s art it is no longer the spirit of the antique but the 
spirit of the Renaissance itself that we see revived. If we 
take two of the principal works exhibited this year, “ Le 
Courage Militaire” of Paul Dubois, in the Salon, and the 
“Valour and Cowardice ” of Alfred Stevens, in the Academy, 
we shall recognize at once that the influence of Michael 
Angelo is a living force in modern art. It was obviously 
impossible that the splendid achievement of the Florentine 
sculptor, uniting, as it did, a perfected technical tradition and 
the mightiest individual genius that ever threw itself into art, 
should live without again and again attracting the study and 
devotion of the artists of succeeding generations. But at first 
the study was merely superficial, and its result a burlesque of 
style. The men who undertook to perpetuate the principles 
of his art, saw everything but his greatness, and imitated 
everything but his refinement. They recognized his command 
of action, but they missed his profound repose, and they 
thought to imitate the passionate intensity of his characteri- 
zation by turbid and theatric gesture. It was not wonderful 
if such efforts brought sculpture to utter decay, nor is it sur- 
prising that after the empty violence of Bernini and his school 
the world should have welcomed the gentle but nerveless work 
of Canova, and the simple but unintellectual productions of 
Thorwalsden. 

But it may be doubted whether the movement of the last 
century towards the antique was so vital as the more modern 
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return to the Renaissance. There was a pedantry in the classi- 
cism of the period to which we refer which seems to show that 
its real admiration was the decadence, and not the full life, of 
antique art. It never succeeded in securing any deep alliance 
with nature, and for this reason it remained to the last an arti- 
ficial and fashionable product, sustained by no living force of its 
own. Since then, we have had a period in art during which 
nature has been diligently studied. The traces of style, of high 
intellectual conception, informing and controlling the artist’s 
work, have been rare enough; but there has been abundant 
evidence of a conscientious research of truth, and a determina- 
tion to base any future conquests of design upon a frank and 
penetrating realism. This pursuit of realism has ended in a 
new birth for art. It has attracted the energies of men who 
are gifted with intellectual power as well as with a love of 
nature; and to their efforts we owe the revival of a measure 
of style, as well as of greater veracity in expression. It is not 
a little remarkable that a considerable number of these men 
should show a common point of sympathy in their study of 
the work of Michael Angelo. If we take, in England, Burne 
Jones, Rossetti Poynter, and the late Alfred Stevens, we shall 
find that Michael Angelo’s influence is expressed in the work 
of all; and if we turn to the modern sculpture of France, the 
living power of this name is again prominent and remarkable. 

M. Paul Dubois has already been cited as a case in point ; 
and his beautiful figure of “ Courage” may further be taken 
to illustrate the possible association of imitative and original 
power. ‘There is nothing pedantic in this return to the style 
of a great genius, and nothing feeble in the taste of the 
revival. What is due to outward influences is frankly enough 
expressed ; but this is so subtly associated with other elements 
of individual creation, that the result, as a whole, has a perfected 
vitality. Indeed, of all the sculpture in the Salon, this is the 
most deeply penetrated with intellectual character. The phy- 
sical attributes of ‘‘ Courage” are not neglected, but they are 
completely informed and controlled by the deeper intellectual 
conception. The strong limbs, held in alert repose, are made 
to express the watchful and serious mood. ‘This is also 
revealed in the face, and in the closed hand that rests upon 
the knee, the fingers tightly gathered together as if in 
unconscious sympathy with a process of inward thought. The 
whole figure has indeed that grand sculptural calm which is, in 
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the highest degree, suggestive of energy and possible action. 
There wants but a signal to set the strong limbs in motion ; 
and as we gaze at the graceful composition, we are fascinated 
by the thought of impending action, and yet satisfied by the 
present repose. M. Dubois has here mastered one of the 
most enduringly-difficult problems that life presents to the 
artist. He has combined the lighter with the deeper realities 
of his subject, has secured the sense of vivacity without 
neglect of the lasting truth of character, and has satisfied 
all the requirements of physical expression without violating 
the calm and dignity of sculptural silence and stillness. 

We have selected this figure by M. Dubois because, apart 
from its individual qualities, it expresses, in the most forcible 
manner, the influence of the Florentine master. It would be 
easy to show that the spirit of the Renaissance has also pene- 
trated the “ Virgin” of M. Delaplanche, and the splendid bust 
of M. Guillaume; that it informs the face of M. Allar’s 
“Eve,” whose strange and curious smile recalls the art of 
Lionardo ; and that it has given to M. Bardey that freedom 
of dramatic expression which he has thrown into ‘‘ Le Barbier 
du Roi Midas.” But it would be late in the day—and perhaps 
not very profitable at any time—to describe these works in 
full. The beauty of sculpture cannct easily be explained or 
interpreted, for if the work is fine, the intellectual conception 
is so closely bound up with physical beauty that the two are 
scarcely separable. No one, however, who has had the oppor- 
tunity of examining the French sculpture in the Salon this 
year can have any doubt that here lies the best hope for the 
future of French art. ‘To pass from the gardens of the Palace 
of Industry to the galleries is to exchange vitality for deca- 
dence, for in spite of a high average of technical training, 
French painters are not now concerned with very noble 
ambitions. It would be hard to recall any period in the 
history of art when artistic energy has been so entirely 
absorbed by trivial technical problems, or when there has been 
so little concern for the nobler conquests possible to paint- 
ing. With the present remarkable progress in the department 
of sculpture, it is difficult to believe that this indifference to 
the intellectual qualities of painting can long continue. There 
have been times when a revolution in the painter’s art in 
France has reacted upon the craft of the sculptor, and it 
remains to be seen whether the latter can now pay back the 
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earlier debt, and inform the painting of France with something 
of its own elevated and serious spirit. It is remarkable that 
the attempt has, in some sort, already been made, and in a 
manner that gives promise of a closer connection between the 
two branches of art in the future. Last year, the sculptor 
M. Falguiére challenged criticism by his picture of “ Les 
Lutteurs,” and this year Paul Dubois, an artist of a very much 
higher order, has not merely contributed to the exhibition the 
beautiful example of sculpture already noticed, but has sent, 
besides, a portrait painting of his two sons, which for dignity 
and nobility of style, might be taken as a model to the modern 
school of French painter’ 

Between the sculpture of France and the painting of Eng- 
land there is one link of association. The sculpture-gallery of 
the Academy beside that of the Salon is ludicrous; but it 
happens this year to contain the work of an individual artist 
who is worthy to be ranked with the best of the French 
school. The late Alfred Stevens was an artist whose fame 
should be jealously guarded in England. He was little known 
during his life, and that was not altogether the fault of the 
public; but he has left behind him one finished work that 
places him at once in the very front rank of modern sculptors. 
It is venturing nothing in the way of criticism to say that the 
Wellington Monument, when it is complete, will give Stevens 
an unapproachable position in the English school. English 
sculpture has such a starved history, that mere supremacy 
implies but small honour, and it is better to say, and better to 
hope, that Stevens’s noble achievement may serve as a point of 
departure for higher and more genuine effort in the future. 
In grandeur of intellectual conception it dwarfs every work in 
the exhibition. By the side of it, Mr. Leighton’s ‘ Daphne- 
phoria,” and even Mr. Poynter’s ‘“ Atalanta,” seem scarcely 
more than academic studies; and Mr. Millais’s portraiture, 
strong and robust as it undoubtedly is, appears to be con- 
cerned only with the obvious and vulgar realities, when we 
turn from it to consider the profound and delicate characteriza- 
tion of these two figures. In the conception and arrangement 
of the group there is the most penetrating dramatic power 
combined with the highest artistic sense. The author has 
chosen such a mode of expressing the individuality of the two 


characters, and of marking their conflict, as exactly fits the 
opportunities of his design. He has found the contrast be- 
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tween Valour and Cowardice in the balance between repose 
and action, and it would be hard to conceive a nobler method 
of setting forth the imaginative realities of his subject, or of 
satisfying the needs of art. On the face of Valour, where 
sensuous power and beauty are penetrated almost to the point 
of sadness by profound intellectual experience, there is never- 
theless a serenity that beautifully contrasts with the trouble 
and agitation in the face of Cowardice. The mighty form of 
this lower figure, crushed beneath the shield, with the head 
shot forward as though in a helpless desire of flight, is over- 
mastered, not by superior physical strength, but by force of a 
splendid gravity and self-control. The deepest attribute of 
courage, its calm possession of all its forces, is brought 
boldly into conflict with the uninspired physical strength of 
Cowardice ; and the artist, in giving this grand repose to the 
figure of Valour, has taken care at the same time to mark in 
the serious gaze of her face the sense, not of an absolute 
assurance of victory, but of a mind conscious of every peril and 
prepared for every fate. And if the imaginative grasp of the 
subject is complete, so also is the understanding of the artistic 
conditions by which such an idea may be best expressed. 
The composition of these two figures is almost architectural 
in the simplicity and strength of its lines, and the per- 
fect balance of its parts. It impresses us as a noble structure 
even before its spiritual significance is felt; and the harmony 
and contrast of physical expression, the rapid action in the 
one figure set off against the absolute restfulness of the other, 
satisfy and delight the senses independently of the fitness 
of these qualities to render the imaginative realities of the 
subject. This is a merit of the highest order in a work of art, 
and very rarely secured by a modern artist. We should not 
want the secret of a design in order to appreciate its beauty, 
but when, by gradual penetration from one aspect of the work 
to another, that secret is finally understood, we should be able 
to return, as we may in the case of Stevens’s sculpture, to the 
first impression, to find that the inner meaning adds a new 
value to beauty that seemed already satisfying and complete. 
It is difficult, after the consideration of this noble group, 
to deal quite fairly with the other works in the exhibition. 
The superior intensity of its invention, and the greater mastery 
and refinement of its execution, serve aS a severe comment 
even upon the best of the year’s paintings; and yet the paint- 
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ing of the year is admittedly above the average, both in re- 
spect to choice of theme and quality of workmanship. But, 
on the other hand, we must not forget, that in the department 
of sculpture Mr. Stevens’s work is almost an isolated example, 
by no means to be taken as representative of the works amidst 
which it is placed. Indeed, so far is this from being the case, 
that, if report speaks truly, the English sculptors are disposed 
to regard the “ Valour and Cowardice” as a mere echo of the 
manner of Michael Angelo; and they are thus, on their own 
behalf, very anxious to assert a distinction which no one who 
can admire the work of Stevens would be other than eager to 
acknowledge. It matters little what comfortable phrase the 
academic sculptors may choose to indicate the separation 
between themselves and the author of the Wellington Monu- 
ment. In any case, the separation is complete; and if it is 
any satisfaction to them, there can be no hesitation in admitting 
that their works are entirely free from the faintest suggestion of 
that Florentine influence which so nobly inspired Mr. Stevens. 

There are probably to be found not a few English painters 
who would be prepared with a similar criticism upon the 
“ Race of Atalanta,’ by Mr. Poynter. In this we have what 
must be reckoned the highest effort in the painting of the 
year. The picture does not present all the difficulties of 
elaborate compositions such as are to be found in the “‘ Daph- 
nephoria” of Mr. Leighton, but the motive of the work 
touches a deeper reality, and the beauty of the forms carries 
a stronger conviction of truth. The defect of Mr. Poynter’s 
work lies in its incompleteness. The subject, and the scene 
chosen to express the subject, are not firmly grasped in a single 
conception, and it is not presented with a power equally 
sustained throughout. We feel that the author’s study is 
stronger than his invention, that his control of individual form 
is more satisfying than the scheme by which these individual 
forms are combined into homogeneous design. It is, in 
short, a picture in the presence of which the spectator feels 
at liberty to choose one part and reject another, and this is 
so, not because the painter has been anywhere careless, but 
because the impulse of his invention has not been sufficiently 
strong to stamp itself upon the entire creation. And if we 
are to choose the figure that best justifies praise of Mr. 
Poynter’s work, and best expresses his ideal, it will be the 
figure of Atalanta herself. In the form of Milanion a less 
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difficult problem is met with less success, and in the crowd of 
spectators who eagerly watch for the event of the contest, 
though the impression of movement and energy is rightly 
secured, the characterization is not sufficiently penetrating 
or refined to give dignity to separate face or form. But with 
Atalanta Mr. Poynter has done enough to reveal the very 
serious direction of his art. Here, at least, it may be seen how 
deep and intelligent has been his appreciation of the ideal 
of Michael Angelo, and how searching his endeavour to 
rediscover for himself the base of this ideal in nature. This 
is the strong feature of Mr. Poynter’s art. He has not been 
content to accept without the testimony of his own research 
the lesson which even so divine a genius as Michael Angelo 
has to teach. He has taken the ideal of the Florentine 
painter back to nature, and has tried to find out for himself 
the facts upon which it was based; and so far as he has been 
able to do this successfully—so far, that is to say, as the 
figure with its beautiful action gives the sense of present 
life, and not merely of an image wrested from the invention 
of an earlier artist—his work, like that of Mr. Stevens and 
M. Dubois, bears the stamp of a genuine revival. In the 
figure of Atalanta he has approached very near to success. 
Here he has at least partly fathomed that mystery of repose 
in the midst of action which is the central secret of Michael 
Angelo’s power. The sudden arrest of onward movement, and 
the new impulse to stoop and pick the golden apple from the 
ground, give, in their conflict, just the moment of repose that 
shuts within itself all the dramatic force of the situation, and 
Mr. Poynter has been able successfully to reveal the quick 
play of contending motive, and to seize the brief pause that 
marks the transition. ‘To express this idea, Mr. Poynter 
has chosen an attitude of entire simplicity and truth. There 
may be faults of workmanship in the drawing of the figure, 
but the grace of the woman’s gesture, with the one hand 
swiftly outstretched and the other held up in balance, has the 
inestimable artistic quality of appealing at once, without the 
help of the idea, to the sense of unforced reality. In the true 
spirit of ideal art, the painter has contrived to satisfy the 
imaginative demands of his subject by an expression that is 
at once so spontaneous and unconscious as to explain itself. 
In such a manner any running figure might stoop to pick an 
apple from the ground, and yet we feel that Atalanta herself 
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could scarcely carry out the dramatic intention of the myth 
in any nobler way. 

To justify an assertion already made, that the deepest 
movement of modern art is associated with an awakened sense 
of the transcendent grandeur of Michael Angelo, we should 
have to pass from Mr. Poynter’s picture to the considera- 
tion of the works of artists who are not exhibitors at the 
Academy. But it is with the Academy that we are now 
concerned. Nor should we be justified in attempting, by 
way of parenthesis, to estimate the labours of an artist like 
Mr. Burne Jones. In him the influence of Florentine art 
is combined with an original invention of the highest order. 
It cannot be long before his position is acknowledged as 
that of the very first of living painters; and if, therefore, we 
find that here, too, the genius of Michael Angelo is an active 
and potent force, we may be assured that the revival is no 
mere piece of artistic pedantry, taken up by a few artists more 
learned than original. Nor is there wanting in the Academy 
itself evidence of another kind to point to the same conclusion. 
Mr. Leighton’s “‘ Daphnephoria,” one of the most learned and 
painstaking works in the exhibition, certainly bears no trace 
of this particular influence; but, in spite of all the merits of 
careful and considered design to be found in the “ Daphne- 
phoria,” it can scarcely be reckoned a work of full and com- 
plete vitality. It is not a little remarkable that since Canova 
renewed the classic influence, nearly all art executed in 
supposed obedience to classic law has possessed something 
of a weak and feminine character. Canova himself, and our 
own Flaxman, may be reckoned as prominent exponents of 
this feminine classic, which seems to have reached its final 
expression in the art of Mr. Leighton. There is, of course, 
nothing in the classic ideal itself which should render it unfit 
to support and inspire a masculine invention; but the narrow 
interpretation given to that ideal has apparently hindered 
those artists who own its sway from bringing their work 
into close and deep contact with nature. Life, as we know 
it, refuses to be inclosed in the pedantic creed attributed by 
the learned to the artists of antiquity, and those who strive to 
live by this creed are compelled to derive their inspiration not 
directly from nature, but from the images of art. They are 
unable to re-establish for themselves, and by their own 
research, the grace of antique form. Nature offers more 
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than the ideal seems to demand, and therefore nature must 
be tutored, and its vivacity suppressed, before it can enter 
the sacred realm of art. The splendid energy of actual life 
must yield to the fancied need of an enervated repose, and 
its fulness of passion and character perish under the dominion 
of a passionless and abstract type. ‘Thus the painter who is 
governed by the prevailing ideas of classic art, can scarcely 
escape from the reproach of feminine weakness. His percep- 
tion—as in the case of Mr. Leighton—may be keenly sympa- 
thetic and refined by unsparing culture, but the result of his 
labours can scarcely be more than an affectionate reminiscence 
of an earlier style, enervated by all the limitations which a 
rigid ideal imposes. Herein, as it seems to us, lies the 
radical defect of an invention such as the “‘ Daphnephoria.” 
It is refined and cultivated in every way that art can demand ; 
but it misses the magic contact with nature without which 
art cannot hope for lasting vitality. It is not to be hinted, 
however, that this is the end of the classic ideal, or that it 
is incapable of a more robust and masculine revival. All that 
can be safely concluded is that such a revival cannot come of 
culture alone, however painstaking and learned its method ; 
and further, it must be added that before antique grace can 
be made serviceable to modern art, there must come a wider 
and more liberal interpretation of the antique spirit. The 
prevailing interpretation, refined and limited on every side, 
rather tends to restrict than to elevate our conception of 
human life, and it is this restricted conception that has 
stamped itself upon the elegant and harmonious work of 
Mr. Leighton. 

In the brief review of the Salon and the Academy, there 
has been no attempt to estimate, at their full worth, the 
contents of either. Much that is interesting, and not a little 
that is beautiful, in the exhibitions, both of Paris and London, 
has been passed without comment; and one large and impor- 
tant class of art—that which is founded upon precise and 
careful imitation of the immediate appearances of nature— 
has not been taken into consideration at all. We have tried 
only to trace some of the leading influences in modern style, 
and to indicate the chances of the future; and this may be 
done, if it may be done at all, more conveniently by the 
consideration of a few prominent examples than by detailed 
examination of all. 
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A Wit of the Last Generation. 


BY C. ELLIOT BROWNE. 


—_——¢— 


THE reputation of a great conversational wit is essentially 
ephemeral. Unlike the warrior or statesman, who lives in 
the history he has helped to make, or the great poet or prose 
writer, who goes down to posterity in his works, the memory 
of a famous wit, like that of a well-graced actor, lives only in 
the remembrance of those who witnessed his performances. 
As one by one his friends and intimates—the butts and foils 
and applauders of his humour—die away, the record of his 
brilliancy fades. A tradition of his feats may linger on into 
the next generation, but, alas! half his good things have 
been forgotten, and the other half probably spoiled in the 
telling. This is strikingly exemplified in the case of Joseph 
Jekyll, who during the first score years of the present century 
held high rank amongst the wits of the period. No man 
of his time made so many mots, or what, perhaps, is of more 
value as a test of contemporary estimation, had more fathered 
upon him. His epigrams and lampoons were the admiration of 
all Whig London, and divided public attention with the Tory 
jeux desprit of Canning and Frere. At Carlton House he held 
his own with Sheridan, Hare, and Fitzpatrick, and amongst 
the brilliant gatherings at Holland House, the wit who in his 
young days might have sat at the feet of George Selwyn, found 
foemen worthy of his steel in Sidney Smith, Luttrell, and 
Curran. And yet little more than thirty years after his death, 
this man, who in his time was quite a power in society, is 
almost utterly forgotten, for Jekyll, indeed, was a wit pur et 
simple, and unlike most of the members of the brilliant circle 
in which he lived, left but little reputation in literature or 
politics, to embalm his memory. 

Jekyll’s wit was scarcely of the typical English kind—like 
that of Quin and Foote, for example—in which there is always 
a dash of Sir Toby Belch and deep potations. His humour, 
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in its epigrammic turn, and the verve and polish of its style, 
reminds one rather of the French salons, and would have been 
appreciated in the gifted circles who gathered about, Madame 
du Deffand and Madame d’Epinay. In the art of piquant 
but delicate persiflage and sarcasm he is said to have had no 
superior and few rivals. The controversies and conversational 
tournaments of Jekyll’s earlier days were not conducted with 
much refinement. Many of the sayings attributed to Thurlow 
and the forensic jokers of his time are coarse and brutal. 
Johnson flourished a tomahawk. Sheridan’s humour often 
took the form of horse-play, and Wilkes and Horne Tooke, 
hke Cobbett and O’Connell in later times, fought their battles 
with bludgeons. But Jekyll’s pleasantry was for the most 
part good-tempered and gentlemanly, and quite as effective 
in its way as the robuster raillery of Sidney Smith, or the 
dry and cynical causticity of Rogers. The wit of which Jekyll 
was a master requires an appreciative audience, and can only 
be developed in old and aristocratic societies. Byron, who 
during the few years of his London life lived much in the 
company of Jekyll, places him second only to Curran in 
conversational power. Speaking of the upper classes of his 
countrymen, he gave them the credit of being gocd and 
attentive listeners. “ In what country,” he said, “ but England, 
could the epigrammatic repartees and spirituel anecdotes of a 
Jekyll have flourished? Place him at a French or German 
table, and this our English Attic bee could neither display 
his honey nor his sting.’ * Another poet, also, of a very 
different character—the gentle William Cowper—has left his 
testimony to the conversational charm of Jekyll. In a letter 
to Lady Hesketh, printed in Southey’s memoir, he says, “1 
have twice seen and conversed with Mr. Jekyll. He is witty, 
intelligent, and agreeable beyond the common measure of 
men who are so.” 

The leading incidents of Jekyll’s career may be summed 
up very shortly. He was born in 1752, and came of a good 
west-country family, which had already contributed one member 
to legal honours, in the person of Sir Joseph Jekyll, the 
eccentric Master of the Rolls of George I., who is styled by 
Pope— 

. “ That odd old Whig 
Who never changed his principles or wig.’ 


* Conversations with Lady Blessington. 
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Better known, perhaps, for his bequest of twenty thousand 
pounds towards paying off the national debt—a proceeding 
which the Lord Chancellor of that time compared to an 
attempt to dam up the centre arch of London Bridge by 
means of the famous peruke aforesaid. At an early age 
Jekyll was sent to Westminster School, and afterwards to 
Oxford, where he took his M.A. degree in 1777. The year 
after he was called to the Bar, practising in the King’s Bench, 
and joining the western circuit, where he appears to have 
possessed considerable family influence. 

Ten years later, in 1787, he entered Parliament as member 
for Calne, under the patronage of the distinguished family 
to whom the little Wiltshire borough has been indebted for 
so many brilliant representatives. Jekyll’s connections and 
associations were all eminently Whig, and at this period—two 
years after the fall of his own short-lived administration—the 
Marquis of Lansdowne was a supporter of the policy of Pitt. 
His acceptance, therefore, of this nomination gave great offence 
to his friends and allies of the Fox party, and several of the 
writers of the ‘‘ Rolliad ” satires combined to lampoon him in a 
once well-known poem entitled, “‘ Jekyll, a Political Eclogue,” 


the chief authorship of which was attributed at the time to Lord 
John Townshend, but it is probable that it received some touches 
from the practised hands of Tickell and George Ellis. This 
satire, which is certainly one of the cleverest of the “ Rolliad ” 


series, commences— 


‘« Jekyll, the wag of law, the scribbler’s pride, 
Calne to the senate sent when Townshend died. 
So Lansdowne will’d. The old hoarse rook at rest, 
A jackdaw phoenix chatters from his nest. 
Statesman and lawyer now, with clashing cares 
Th’ important youth roams tliro’ the Temple squares ; 
Yet stays his step where with congenial play 
The well-known fountain! whose restricted course 
In low faint essays owns its shallow source. 
There, to the tinkling jet, he tun’d his tongue, 
While Lansdowne’s fame and Lansdowne’s fate he sung.” 


Even at this early period, Jekyll had acquired no small 
reputation as a wit. In this poem we find several malignant 
allusions to his supposed habit of preparing his jokes before- 
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hand. He is accused of keeping “a book of sarcasms ready 
made ” 


“Tremendous book! thou motley magazine 


'» 


Of stale severities and pilfered spleen ! 


full of 


Ee poisonous tribes, 


Of pa encore, and animalcule gibes. 

Here insect puns their feeble wings expand, 

To speed in little flights their lord’s command ; 
There, in their paper chrysalis, he sees 

Specks of bon-mots and eggs of repartees. 

In modern spirits, ancient wit he steeps ; 

If not its gloss, the reptile’s venom keeps. 

Thy quaintness, Dunning, but without thy sense, 
And just enough of Bearcroft for offence.” 


The Monthly Review, then the great arbiter of literary dis- 
tinction, remarked that the honour of this production was 
“‘ generally given to a person of rank deservedly admired in the 
circle of his acquaintance, but to us it appears a piece of 
mosaic work, inlaid by different hands. Mr. Jekyll, however, 
needs not die of his wounds; as Dryden says— 


“* Half wits are fleas, so little and so light, 
We scarce should know they live, but that they bite.’ ” 


The flirtation of his patron with Toryism did not last long, 
and we soon find Jekyll a prominent member of the brilliant 
band of “ Prince’s friends,” and a great favourite at Carlton 
House. In the affair of the Regency, he warmly espoused 
the cause of the Prince, who appointed him his Solicitor- 
General, and a member of his Council for the Duchy of Corn- 
wall. In the House of Commons, Jekyll was noted as a 
fluent speaker, but never made much way politically. His 
most ambitious effort was a speech upon Ireland at the time 
of the rebellion, in which he maintained the right of the Irish 
to appeal to arms against oppression.. Another speech of his 
against the ministerial finance made some noise, for he had 
the audacity to compare Pitt to Robespierre. 

In 1795, Charles Abbot, afterwards Speaker, summed up 
Jekyll’s parliamentary character, in his manuscript diary for 
that year, in no very flattering terms :— 


“ JEKYLL.—First-rate for convivial wit and pleasantry, and 
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admired by all; is a frequent speaker, but positively without weight, 
even in his own party; rancorous in language, feeble in argument, 
and empty of ideas, few people applaud his rising, and everybody 
is glad when he sits down.” 


This, however, is the language of a political enemy. 

In 1803 he married the daughter of Col. Hans Sloane, the 
member for Lostwithiel, with whom he obtained a consider- 
able fortune. 

In 1816 Jekyll obtained a Mastership in Chancery, although 
known only at the Common Law bar, an appointment which 
caused greater fuss and scandal than any other act of Lord 
Eldon’s long reign. The secret history of this affair came 
out when Mr. Twiss published the curious and interesting 
‘“‘ Anecdote Books” of Lord Eldon, and is a good specimen 
of the court jobbery of those days. Lord Eldon writes :— 


“‘T hesitated for weeks and months before I made the appoint- 
ment. His most anxious and powerful well-wisher was the Prince 
Regent, who was very much attached to him, and with whom 
Jekyll had spent many convivial hours. The Prince, after having 
applied to me repeatedly at Carlton House without effect, and 
having often observed that a man of his sense and abilities would 
soon be able to learn his business, at length took the following step. 
He came alone to my door in Bedford Square. Upon the servant’s 
going to the door, the Prince observed that, as the Chancellor had 
the gout, he knew he must be at home, and he therefore desired he 
might be shown up to the room where I was. My servants told 
him I was much too ill to be seen. He, however, pressed to be 
admitted, and, in spite of their repeated denials, ascended the stair- 
case, and pointed first to one door and then to another, asking, ‘Is 
that your master’s room ? ’—they answering ‘ No,’ until he came to 
the right one, upon which he walked in, and seated himself by my 
bedside. I was rather surprised to see his Royal Highness, and 
inquired his pleasure. He stated that he had come to request that 
I would appoint Jekyll to the vacant Mastership. I respectfully 
answered that I could not comply. He inquired why, and I told 
him simply because in my opinion Mr. Jekyll was totally unquali- 
fied to discharge the duties. He, however, repeated his request, 
and for a great length of time continued to urge, and I to refuse. 
His Highness at last suddenly threw himself back in his chair, 
exclaiming, ‘ How I do pity Lady Eldon!’ ‘Good God!’ I said, 
‘what is the matter?’ ‘ Oh, nothing,’ answered the Prince, ‘ except 
that she never will see you again; for here I remain until you 
make Jekyll a Master in Chancery.’ I was obliged at length to 
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give in—I could not help it. However,’ adds his Lordship, 
“ Jekyll got on capitally. He continued in office until age and in 

disposition obliged him to retire upon the usual pension. I met 
him in the street the day after his retirement, when, according to 
his usual manner, he addressed me with a joke: ‘ Yesterday, Lord 
Chancellor, I was your Master ; to-day, Iam my own Master.’ ”’ 


During the latter years of his life, Jekyll lived in consider- 
able intimacy with Lady Blessington and the Gore House set, 
of whom indeed he may be regarded as the Nestor. Having long 
survived his early contemporaries, he was the last living lnk 
in the chain which connected the society of Johnson and Burke 
with that of D’Orsay and Disraeli. To the very last he was 
accustomed to dine at the table of the Inner Temple, of which 
he was for many years the Senior Bencher and Treasurer, ‘‘ a 
little deaf, indeed,” said the Quarterly Review (1836), ‘and 
apparently rather weak upon his legs, but with all the elastic 
spirits, the teeming fancy, the fun, the frolic, the memory, and 
volubility of youth.” He died at his house in New Street, 
Spring Gardens, on the 8th of March, 1837. 

With the exception of his poetical lampoons in the news- 
papers, Jekyll contributed but little to literature. His first 
literary venture appears to have been a periodical essay in the 
style of the World, entitled the Savoir Vivre. In 1779, Jekyll 
writes to a friend then staying at Orleans :— 


“‘ By this time I suppose it to be as well known at Orleans as it, 
no doubt, is at Otaheite, that No. 1 of the Savoir Vivre came out at 
Mr. Hookham’s, in Hanover Street, price three-pence, last Tuesday, 
and that No. 2 comes forth (populo volente) this present Tuesday 
that Davison and I wrote the first, and that little i supplied the 


second ; that the King has it every morning; that 3000 impres- 
sions are sold.” 


As only three numbers appeared, it does not seem to have 
found favour. 

The next and most ambitious effort of his early life, seems 
to have been the editorship of ‘‘The Letters of Ignatius 
Sancho” (Lond.: 1782), to which he added a life of the 
author, written in the high-flown Johnsonese which was so 
much affected by the literary aspirants of the period. Ignatius 
Sancho was a fat middle-aged negro, who kept a chandler’s 
shop in Westminster, and found time, amidst all kinds of 
difficulties, to coquet with the muses. “I write,” says poor 

29 
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Sancho, in one of his epistles, “to the ringing of the shop- 
door bell, betwixt serving, gossiping, and lying. Alas! what 
cramps to poor genius! ”’ He was formerly a footman in the 
family of the Duke of Montagu, who, to quote his biographer, 
“enabled him and his wife to settle themselves in a shop of 
grocery in Charles Street, Westminster, where mutual and 
rigid industry decently maintained a numerous family of 
children, and where a life of domestic virtue engaged private 
patronage, and merited public imitation.” Sancho was taken 
up by several notabilities of the time, amongst others by Gar- 
rick and Sterne, and the volume mainly consists of letters 
addressed to these patrons. How Jekyll came to interest him- 
self in the publication of these vapid productions is not known. 
He was, perhaps, smitten with the prevalent and rather 
fashionable “blackmanity ”’—the term invented by Horace 
Walpole for the new philanthropy which half-a-century later 
culminated in the labours of Wilberforce and Clarkson. His 
only other separate publication was an account of the Temple 
Church, the restoration of which was in no small degree owing 
to his energy and taste. 

At the bar Jekyll enjoyed considerable reputation as a 
clever and ready pleader; but he never obtained any of the 
great prizes of the profession, and was never looked upon as 
much of a lawyer. Lord Eldon, in the “ Anecdote Book ” 
before quoted, chuckles over an amusing instance of the light 
estimation in which his knowledge of constitutional law was 
held by his own party. Jekyll visited Paris several times 
during the early days of the Revolution, and had lived a good 
deal with some of its leaders. ‘“‘ One day, at dinner,” says 
Lord Eldon, “‘ I happened to sit next to Wilkes, and we were 
talking of one of the forms of government which the French 
had taken up. I spoke of it with disapprobation. Said Wilkes, 
“They had it from my friend Jekyll, who told them it was the 
English Constitution.” Upon the western circuit, where he 
had family interest, his business was considerable. Writing 
from Launceston in 1804, he says, “I have led every case of 
importance upon the circuit; in short, every one where the 
gift of the gab was in requisition I love the bustle of 
it. I love to speechify ; my nerves are not affected; and my 
habitude is such that exertion of this kind only ends in hunger 
and sleep—a physical proof that it agrees constitutionally with 
the animal.” 
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Many of Jekyll’s jokes have been chronicled in the books 
of legal ana; but we shall give a few specimens :— 


An accident once occurred at Lansdowne House, the ceiling 
having fallen suddenly and scattered a dinner-party. Jekyll had 
escaped dining there by a prior engagement to meet the judges. 
“T had been asked,” he said, “‘‘to Ruat Coelum,’ but dined instead 
with ‘ Fiat justitia.’” 

When Lady Cork gave a party at which she wore an enormous 


plume, Jekyll said, “She was exactly a shuttlecock—all cork and 
feathers.” 


One of Jekyll’s contemporaries at the Bar—Mr. Morgan—had 
such extremely long legs and arms, that he was always called 
“‘Frog-Morgan.” In the course of an argument in court, he spoke 
of “our natural enemies, the French;” and Jekyll, in reply, com- 


plimented him upon an expression so “personally appropriate ”! 
But this has also been attributed to Erskine. 


Erskine, who was always very fond of talking about himself, 
was once panegyrising his own humanity. “For instance,” said 
he, “there is my dog; I wish it to be happy in this life, and I 
wish it to be happy in the other. Like the Indian, I wish that 
wherever I may go, my faithful dog shall bear me company.” 
“And a confoundedly walucky dog he would be,” muttered Jekyll. 


An envious rival once imitated the style of his epigrams: 


“ As Jekyll was hastening with gown and with wig, 
He happen’d to tread on a very small pig ; 
Cried he, ‘ That’s a learned pig, or I’m mistaken ; 
For ’tis, you may see, an Abridgment of Bacon.” 


Erskine, when at the Bar, once complained to Jekyll that 
he had a pain in his bowels, for which he could get no relief. 
*“T’ll give you an infallible specific,” said Jekyll. ‘Get made 
Attorney-General, my friend, and then you'll have no bowels 
at all.” 

This was a hit at Law—afterwards Lord Ellenborough—who, 
during his attorney-generalship prosecuted several of Jekyll’s 
political friends. Jekyll attacked the government upou this 
subject in the House, and having applied to the law officers the 
epithet “tools,” was answered by Law with great heat in a 


speech, which was paraphrased in the True Briton of a few 
days after. 


“ But soft, cried Sir Edward, a truce with your scandal 
Prigs prate about tools they are unable to handle: 
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If you take us for tools, I would have you to know 


You shall serve us, at last, for a whetstone, friend Joe ! 
%* %* % * % 


Though of most kinds of tools you may venture to speak ill, 
Have a care how you meddle with edge tools, Joe Jekyll! 
And perhaps, after all, you had better dispose 

Of stale wit and invective, like lots of old clothes, 

If an Hebrew exists who will give you a shekel 

Of silver for all the bon-mots of Joe Jekyll.” 


A certain nobleman was expressing to Jekyll how much he 
was displeased that his head should have been handled so 
freely by the caricaturists : “‘I am as much surprised as your 
lordship that they should have been able to make so much out 
of it,” was the reply. 

Jekyll excelled in punning upon names. In a case which 
came before the King’s Bench in 1804, a Mr. Skill had been 
cheated by a man of the name of Baird, whose principal witness 
rejoiced in the name of Tickle. Tickle was not a flippant 
witness; but Mr. Garrow artfully drew the facts from him 
with such address that Jekyll said the serjeant had supplied 
Skill’s want of judgment, had the secrets of the usurer Baird, 
and exerted his usual ingenuity to Tickle the witness. 

Many of his jokes are, to be sure, of the kind disparag- 
ingly called funny; but they are funny with a substratum in 
them of shrewd mother-wit, and tickle our sense of humour 
with something beside and far better than the mere verbal 
jangle of an ordinary punster’s conceit. Take the following 
for instance :— 


A brewer having been drowned in one of his own vats, “ Alas! 
poor fellow,” said Jekyll, “ floating on his watery bier! ”’ 


An Irish barrister, just arrived in England, had a bad habit of 
putting out his tongue. “I suppose,” said Jekyll, “that he is 
trying to catch the English accent.”’ 


“T hear,” said a friend, “that our friend Smith, the attorney, 
is dead, and leaves scarcely any effects.” ‘It could scarcely be 
otherwise,” said Jekyll; “he had so very few causes.” 


An attorney named Else, rather diminutive in his stature, and 
not particularly respectable in his character, once met Jekyll. 
“Sir,” said he, “I hear you have called me a pettifogging 
scoundrel. Have you done so, sir?” “Sir,” said Jekyll, with a 
look of contempt, “I never said you were a pettifogger, or a 
scoundrel; but I said you were ‘little Else.’ ”’ 
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After the manner of the Elizabethan wits, he was often at 
the pains to give an epigrammatic setting to his puns. Bored 
with the long-winded speech of a prosy serjeant, he wrote | 
upon a slip of paper— 


“The serjeants are a grateful race ;' 
Their dress and language show it ; 
Their purple garments come from Tyre— 
Their arguments go to it.” 


In 1834, during a waltz at Hatfield House, Lord Grimston 
—afterwards Harl of Verulam—clumsily upset the aged Mar- 
chioness of Salisbury, upon which Jekyll wrote the following 
upon a leaf in his pocket-book :— 


“* Conservatives of Hatfield House 
Were surely harum scarum ; 
What could reforming Whigs do worse 
Than knocking down ‘Old Sarum.’ ” 


This is said to have been one of the earliest instances of 
the use of the word Conservative as an equivalent to a Tory. 

An action was brought at Cardiff assizes by a rich plaintiff 
against a poor defendant, who was unable to pay counsel, when 
Abraham Moor, a barrister, of Exeter, volunteered to defend 
him, upon which Jekyll wrote the following :— 


“ Dives the Cardiff Bar retains, 
And counts their learned noses, 
Whilst the defendant Lazarus 
On Abraham’s breast reposes.”’ 


On Garrow’s cross-questioning an old woman, trying to 
elicit from her that a tender had been made for some premises 
in dispute, 

“ Garrow, forbear! That tough old jade 
Can never prove a tender maid.” 


Again, when a dispute arose between Lord Eldon and Sir 
Arthur Pigott about the correct pronunciation of the word lien, 
Lord Eldon calling the word lion, and Pigott maintaining that 
it was to be pronounced lean, Jekyll produced the following :— 


“ Sir Arthur, Sir Arthur, why what do you mean 
By saying the Chancellor's lion is lean ? 
D’ye think that his kitchen’s so bad as all that, 
That nothing within it can ever get fat? ” 
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This was an allusion to the Chancellor’s parsimony. 

Jekyll could be coarse and impertinent enough at times. 
A Welsh judge, notorious for his greed of office and his 
want of personal cleanliness, was cnce complaining of being 
neglected. ‘My dear sir,” said Jekyll, in his most amiable 
tones, ‘‘ you have asked the minister for almost everything 
else, why don’t you ask him for a piece of soap and a nail- 
brush ? ” 

Of Lord Kenyon’s large and gloomy house in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, he said, “‘ All the year through it is Lent in the kitchen 
and Passion Week in the parlour.” Some one having men- 
tioned that although the fire was very dull in the kitchen 
grate, the spits were always bright. ‘‘ It is quite irrelevant,’” 
said Jekyll, “to talk about the spits, for nothing turns upon 
them.” 

Lord Kenyon was very careless in his dress; but once 
appeared at court in a lace waistcoat: much the worse for wear, 
which it was alleged by the Bar had been purchased as a left- 
off garment from Lord Stormont’s valet de chambre. Jekyll 
asserted that the Chief-Justice never used a pocket-handker- 
chief in his life, until he found one in the pocket of this 
waistcoat; which pocket-handkerchief he ought to have 
returned, as it was not included in the bargain for the 
waistcoat. 

It was mentioned in Jekyll’s company that the Russians 
during their stay in England (after the Peace) had eaten large 
quantities of tallow candles. ‘‘ Ah,” said he, “bad food for 
the liver, but good for the lights.” 

Jekyll, like Dr. Johnson, gloried in London. He was 
accustomed to say that if he were compelled to live in the 
country he would have the approach to his house paved like 
the streets of London, and hire a hackney coach to drive up 
and down all day long. It was either Jekyll or his friend 
James Smith who pronounced London “the best place in 
summer, and the only place in winter.” 

One of Jekyll’s most impudent attempts to joke a jury out 
of a verdict is related by Lord Eldon, in the ‘ Anecdote 
Book” before quoted. At the Exeter Assizes he defended 
several tailors, who were charged with making a riot for the 
purpose of forcing the masters to raise their wages. While he 
was examining a witness as to the number of tailors present at 
the alleged disturbance, the presiding judge—Lord Eldon him- 
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self—reminded him that three persons are legally sufficient to 
make a riot, whereupon the witty advocate rejoined, “ Yes, 
my Lord, Hale and Hawkins lay down the law as your Lord- 
ship states it, and I rely on their authority; for if there must 
be three men to make a riot, it follows—these men being 
tailors—that there must be nine times three present, and un- 
less the prosecution proves that there were twenty-seven 
joining in this breach of the peace, my clients are entitled to 
an acquittal.” On Lord Eldon’s inquiry whether he relied on 
common or statute law, Jekyll answered firmly, ‘“‘ My Lord, I 
rely on a well-known maxim, as old as Magna Charta, ‘ Nine 
tailors make a man.’ ”” 

When the Chelsea Waterworks were first opened, Jekyll 
propounded a whimsical plan for establishing a large and 
powerful organ, with organist and orchestra, in a chamber con- 
nected with the mains, so that families might be provided with 
music at will by merely turning on the taps. ‘‘ But fancy,” 
said he, “the inconvenience of a thaw after a long frost ; 
imagine Judas Maccabeus bursting out from under the pave- 
ment at Charing Cross, the surprise of the hackney coachmen, 
and the labour of the Charlies to get him under! ” 

When Thellusson, of Suffolk was created an Irish peer by 
the title of Baron Rendlesham, great offence was taken by the 
Irish nobility, and Jekyll wrote the following impromptu :— 


“Says Thellusson to Huskisson, 
A real Peer I am! 

Says Huskisson to Thellusson, 

You’re but a Rendle-sham.” 


Many of Jekyll’s most piquant sayings are so entirely legal, 
and deal so much with the technique of the profession, that 
there is some difficulty in conveying to the lay reader a sense 
of their extreme neatness. Of the judicial promotions in 1818, 
Jekyll remarked that the fortunate lawyers came in by very 
different titles, viz.: Abbott, by descent; Best, by intrusion ; 
Richardson, by operation of law; and Vaughan, by prescrip- 
tion. ‘To understand this, it is necessary to remember that 
Abbott, afterwards Lord Tenterden, was the son of a country 
barber; that Best was supposed to owe his promotion entirely 
to his favour at court: and that Vaughan was the brother of 
Sir Henry Halford, the King’s physician. ‘The allusion to 
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Richardson was intended for a compliment, and was probably 
deserved. 

Asked why he no longer spoke to a lawyer of the name of 
Peat, Jekyll said, ‘I choose to give up his acquaintance. I 
have common of turbary, and have a right to cut peat.” 

In the clever ‘‘ Asmodeus Papers” which appeared in the 
New Monthly Magazine, during the time it was edited by 
Campbell, there is an interesting notice of the old Jekyll :— 


“** Observe that old gentleman in the green carriage,’ quoth the 
Devil, as we passed through the Park; ‘he is J , the wit of a 
former age. He has become deaf, in order not to hear the dull things 
of his successors. Poor J ! It is a curious sight, and full of 
interest, the spectacle of a superannuated jester! it is like the 
skeleton of a butterfly. Poor J ! I remember being behind 
his elbow some hundred or two years ago, when a tax was laid on 
hair powder and tea. J scratched off the following im- 
promptu—it was thought wonderful then— 














‘You tax your powder and you tax our tea, 
You'll soon have no beaux left—not even d0-hea!’ 


‘The wit,’ said I, ‘is certainly not of the most elevated order ;’ and 
thereupon the Devil and I fell into a long dispute about the nature 


of wit, in which, selon la regle, nothing was omitted—but wit 
itself!” 


A characteristic glimpse of Jekyll occurs in the Berry cor- 
respondence. Writing to Jekyll to remind him of a promise 
to come to one of her Sunday evening receptions, Mrs. Berry 
says :— 


“A passion of two hours and a half’s duration (we will not say 
how many years ago) cannot possibly hope that its vestigia will 
help your memory toa sort of promise you gave the other day to 
come round on Sunday evening. This, then, is meant to refresh 
that memory. Would it could do as much for the charms that 
silenced you for two hours and a half of the last century!” 


Moore, during his London life, associated a great deal with 
the circle in which Jekyll moved, and his Diary, edited by 
Earl Russell, contains many specimens of his table talk. A 
winter’s day at Bowood,-in 1823, gives the following :— 


“After breakfast had a good deal of talk with Jekyll, who 
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quoted those lines written upon Parke, by a man who never wrote 
any verses before or since :— 


‘John Allen Parke 
Came naked stark 
From Scotland ; 
But now has clothes, 
And lives with beaux, 
In England.’ 


Mentioned Lord Cranley having been caught up, curricle and all, 
by a crane, in Thames Street, and the verses to him which he 
(Jekyll) wrote on the occasion. Told of the actor saying by 
mistake— 
‘ How sharper than a serpent’s thanks it is, 
To have a toothless child.’ 


And old Parker who used always to say the ‘ coison’d pup,’ instead 
of the ‘ poison’d cup,’ and one night when he spoke it right the 
audience said, ‘ No, no!’ and called for the other rendering. 

* * * * ¥ & 

“ Jekyll told of some one remarking on the inaccuracy of the 
inscription on Lord Kenyon’s tomb, ‘ Mors Janua vita;’ upon which 
Lord Ellenborough said, ‘Don't you know that that was by 
Kenyon’s express desire, as he left it in his will, that: they should 
not go to the expense of a diphthong!” He mentioned Rogers’s 
story of an old gentlemen when sleeping by the fire, being awakened 
by the clatter of the fire-irons all tumbling down, and saying, 
‘ What, going to bed without one kiss ? ’"—taking it for the children. 
Talked of General Smith, a celebrated Nabob, who said, as an 
excuse for his bad shooting, that he had ‘ spoilt his hand by shoot- 
ing peacocks with the Great Mogul.’ The same gentleman having 
written to put off some friends whom he had invited to visit his 
country seat, saying, ‘I find my d———d fellow of a steward has, in 
the meantime, sold the estate!’ ”’ 


When Macartney returned from his fruitless embassy to 
China, Jekyll produced a humorous effusion, purporting to be 
“A free translation of a Letter written by the Emperor of 
China to the Minister Plenipotentiary at his audience of leave 
three days after his Reception :— 


“When a King or a Queen 
Send a great Mandarin, 
And our footstool he humbly approaches, 
He must come with prostration, 
Or taste flagellation, 
And must give us some whiskies and coaches. 
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; 
H These etiquettes settled, 
i We're very much nettled 
| If he does not present some repeaters, 
oy Magic-lanterns, or clocks ; 

And, in tiffany smocks, 
Ten ladies with exquisite features. 


For great Mandarin, 
Were you wet to the skin, 

As you look very sallow and sickly ; 
Our physician, Chit Quong, 
Thinks you would not live long, 

So advises a change of air quickly. 


This heat, we confess, 
We had rather suppress 
As strictly ‘tis not diplomatic ; 
But then, you'll remember, 
Your month of November,— 
Which we call Hum Jung—is rheumatic. 


{ The request of your traders, 
| Those scurvy invaders— 

| Was impudent, and we refuse it. 
ag To the King of the Isles 
in We dismiss you with smiles; 
And as for the joke, we’ll excuse it. 


. 
. 
: 1 | Mandarin, you bow’d low, 
i As ambassadors do, 
ij And you made some very fine speeches ; 
) So, great Mandarin, 
f 


a We've sent you Nankin, 
i For its novelty, made into breeches. 


Now the sage Chinka Ti 
Has looked in the sky, 





ee And he thinks ’twill be very wet weather ; 

1 So, my friends and good fellows, 

he As you’ve brought no umbrellas, 

i. You had best get home dry altogether.” 

He Canning and some one else translated a portion of these 
ue lines into Latin verse ; and the word they chose to express the 
i want of umbrellas was very happy—vos in umbrelles video. 

2 The translators sent across the House to Jekyll one night to | 
e. beg for the rest of the verses; and his answer was, “ Tell 

) | them, if they want papers, they must move for them. We find 


| it very hard to get them even so.” 
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During the early years of the present century, when the 
epigram and the parody were still real and effective weapons 
of political warfare, Jekyll’s facile pen was ever at the service 
of his party, and much of his best work lies buried fathoms 
deep in the daily newspapers of the time. The genius of 
Canning and Frere has conferred a reputation upon the Tory 
satire of the period which has tended to ‘depreciate unjustly 
the essays of the opposite party in this kind of literature. It 
would be quite possible, we think, to collect a volume of the 
Whig satires and lampoons, which would rival in literary merit 
the famous “ Poetry of the Antijacobin” ; and of such a book 
Jekyll’s share would by no means be the least. 

One of his best things in this way is a poem entitled, “ The 
Tears of the Cruets,” published in the Morning Chronicle 
some time in 1806, when Pitt was meditating his tax upon 
salt. It is too long for quotation in these pages, but we give 
the commencement :— 


“Two sulky Salt-cellars contrived to meet 
A pensive Pepper-pot in Downing Street ; 
And these conven’d, in factious consultation, 
The motley crewets of administration. 
Old Melville’s mustard-pot refused to come, 
Haggis and trotters kept him safe at home. 
Pitt’s peevish vinegar made no delay, 
Nor the smooth, tasteless oil of Castlereagh. 
The sugar-castor Wilberforce supplied, 
And preached like Pollux by his Castor’s side.” 


And the conclusion also has some capital hits :— 


“ Finance’s pettifogging, pickling plan, 
May strike at Onions, and excuse Kian ; 
While stamps and annual license must be got 
For all who relish garlick and chalot. 
Poor Barto Valle! melancholy Burgess ! 
Victims of Pitt, of Huskisson, and Sturges! 
Ah, look not sour, for Pitt, serene and placid, 
May tax sour looks—that universal acid. 
Ah! drop no tear, for Billy won’t relax, 
And tears are salt, and liable to tax. 
So wail’d the crewets, till the meeting closed. 
This resolution Salt at last propos’d, 
That Vinegar and he should jointly sport 
A new sauce piquante for the ‘Tenth Report.’ ” 
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woe. padre 


{ A new version of “God Save the King,” about the time 
of the battle of Austerlitz :— 





“From Pepper Arden’s law, 
From Bonaparte’s paw, 
: God save the King! 


ae From war and want of bread, 
ii From Portland stone and lead, 
4 From Bogy Grenville’s head, 


God save the King ! 


=} From Billy Pitt’s device, 
P Dundas, and Scotch advice, 
God shield the King! 
From Wyndhaw’s sophistry, 
4 Pybus’ poetry, 
| ' And from Lord Hawkesbury, 
t God save the King ! 





O Lord our God arise ; 
Send us some new allies, 
That we may treat ! 
And should their amities 
End in new perfidies, 
Get back our subsidies, 
That we may eat!” 





In 1811, when the late John Wilson Croker was made 
Secretary of the Admiralty, there appeared in the Morning 
Chronicle a rancorous attack upon him under the title of a 
“Prayer attributed to the New S-cr-t-ry of the Adm-lty,” 
which was attributed to Jekyll at the time—and is certainly very 
much in his style. 








nf “Thou goddess of impudence! my frontless fair, 
Till now propitious to thy vot’ry’s pray’r, 

: , Say, what new object, what more gifted toy, 

\ Averts my goddess from her fav’rite boy ? 

i Has she sought Erin’s shore, in vain, to find 

i" Another C—k—r suited to her mind, 

ia And idly search to swell her brazen store, 

4 With one such pranksome, titt’ring booby more ? 
; Or seeks she in Duneddin’s keener air, 

t What knight of iron features waits her there? 

| Return, my daring guide! Let nought detain 
. My constant charmer from her sinking swain— 
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Whether you teach smooth Castlereagh the art 

To play the rough-hewn, stubborn, patriot’s part, 

Or sing soft lullabies in Canning’s ear, 

Of England’s murmurs for her lost Premier ; 

Or pause, with Epidourion eye, to trace 

The bridegroom blush on Duigenan’s dubious face, 
And tell, like Milton, through superior light, 

‘Of things invisible to mortal sight.’ 

Or archly hint to flound’ring Dennis Browne, 

The House applaud him, while they cough him down; 
Or whisper Coleridge, how sublime he goes, 

Stalking on stilts of too poetic prose, 

Yoking his Alezandrines at command, 

To speed a sightless Courier through the land : 

Or, grating jargon harsh, bid northern Boyle, 

Grind English in the Lismahago style ; 

Or bid vain Owenson, in nature’s spite, 

Some tinsel tale of tawdry bombast write, 

And murd’ring grammar, sense, and truth, lay claim, 
To all the splendour of an Edgeworth’s fame: 








and with the reprehensible personality of these times he 
alludes to Croker’s low origin— 


*“ Heav’ns, to look back upon that humble day, 
When I and father walked the Dublin quay, 
Myself his scribe, and all my scribeship then, 
To note how many casks were gaug’d, and when; 
What kegs held twenty gallons, what held ten. 
Then doomed to crawl unknown o’er life’s low stage, or, 
Like father, be an honest growling gauger ; 
Now! kegs, casks, hogsheads, puncheons, pipes, forgot, 
What amI? Impudence! What am I not?” 





Such were the amenities of political life in the days of the 
Regency. 

Jekyll was a very prolific letter writer, and several collec- 
tions of his correspondence are known to be in existence. 
From one of these series, addressed to an intimate friend 
in America, and hitherto unpublished, we give a few extracts 
which will serve to give the reader a taste of his quality :-— 


From WInNcHEstTER, 1780. 


¢ An aurora appeared here on the evening that the Gazette and 
myself arrived, so we persuaded the militia that Government had 
produced it in honour of defeating Don Juan de Lingara.” 
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BuLancHakD’s Battoon, 1785. 

“T heard our mob declare they would duck Blanchard if his 
balloon failed, though the spectacle was gratis, guoad their worships. 
Ascension or transfiguration are the only alternatives for an experi- 
mentalist.” 


From Dorcuester AssizEs, 1787. 

“We hung a promising youth at Sarum, who had strangled his 
child, poisoned his wife by popping arsenic into dumplings, and who 
was convicted on the testimony of his mistress, whom he had 
offended by a dose of verdigrease during her pregnancy.” 


THeaTricaL Costume IN 1787. 


“ Nat. lost his wig from the barber’s at Sarum, who said he was 
afraid to cry it, as it might offend the bar. The barber went to ye 
playhouse to inquire, as he suspected the mimes had purloined the 
Caxon to play Tamerlane in the old costume. Fancy Tamerlane 
in a barrister’s wig ! 


On Lorp Atyantey, 1803. 
“On Tuesday I left Stoneham for the assize at Winton, where . 
Pepper performed to crowded houses three days. His manner and 
action are not like Garrick’s, nor his eye, nor his nose, nor anything 
that is his, as the Decalogue has it. But it is a happy combination 
of the style of Mr. Punch and his merry family, and that of a 
sedate, dignified and interesting personage you must have seen at 
Astley’s, under the name of Mr. Merryman.” 


Exeter 1n 1804. 


“In three days we go into the wilds of Cornwall, and even here 
the manners and dialect differ from civilized Europe. An Exeter 
establishment might advertise, with M. du Mitard in Chancery 
Lane: N.B.—No English spoken here.” 


SerJeEANT Lens. 

“Serjeant Lens was, as usual, opposed to me in a cause where a 
surgeon sued for fees due for curing a cataract. The serjeant had 
described the malady, and not very anatomically, and Counseller 
Pearminger observed he had proved at least the opacity of the 
Lens.” 

ERSKINE IN 1809. 

“ Entre nous, I have been vexed at the sort of undignified career 
he has of late been running—a bed at Will’s Coffee House, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, brandy-and-water in the coffee-room at night, and poli- 
tical harangues to all the odd sort of people who frequent such a 
place.” 
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From Saispury, 1791. 


“The following melancholy effusion flowed spontaneously on 
hearing they had shaved the convicts. 


“ Scalps are the trophies of the brave, 
On Lake Ontario’s border, 
But convict scalps by common law, 
Make wigs for the Recorder. 


“ Had Barrington in former times, 
At Bristol taken post, 
Daines Barrington had won the wig, 
His luckless namesake lost. 


** But now ’tis said when convicts sail, 
The minister pretends, 
T’ appropriate their heads of hair, 
As unclaimed dividends.” 













Town Tak iw 1772. 


“ The dowager is defunct—the order for the mourning will come 
out on Tuesday, some say, for six months—the King sat up the last 
night with his mother—piety—the thirty-nine articies are voted a 
bore by the Commons—a war with Denmark—read the new edition 
of Lord Molesworth’s Account of the Danish Revolution—old but 
curious. No more subscriptions to the Panthy—all tribes to go in 
for their five shillings. Lord Villiers is going to marry Lord Hert- 
ford’s daughter, Mr. De Grey Lord Boston’s. Prince Ernest 
William knows two and three are five—sweet sensible boy! who 
would not wish to be a king’s son? Sam (Isted?) has a queue and 
is everywhere. Seven men hanged on Wednesday—all Christians. 
Chief lounges, the turtle soup houses, Christie’s, Langford’s, the 
Park, and Tavistock Street, etc.” 









Tue Fty. 


**Poore says that he acquits me of all authorship in the ‘ Fly,’ 
for that, though it hath all my dulness and want of taste, it lacketh 
my pertness and malevolence ; he adds that my first effort at popu- 
larity was in publishing, by the papers, that the ingenious Mr. 
J was not dead, whereas the public till then was ignorant that 
the ingenious Mr. J was alive.” 


















Lorp Lytrieton’s Reearra, 1775. 

“The regatta was well planned by my Lord Lyttleton, but, like 
all English fétes, ill-conducted, and the beau-monde, like all 
English féte-makers, wet to the skin by the showers. I wish I dared 
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hazard the word Féte-ality. Lord Lyttleton set out the next morn- 
ing for Hayley with nine peripatetic Venuses. Precious youth !”’ 


Tour Makrne. 
“‘T came to France to make myself a Frenchman, not a telescope, 
and believe with Sir John Fielding that travel of the common 
tourist’s sort is ‘all my eye.’ ”’ 


Lavy Craven, 1781. 

“You probably saw the damnation of the Baron. Lady Craven 
has published her execrable comedy with a prologue by R. B. 
Sheridan, Esq., and an epilogue by Mr. Jekyll. Her reasons for 
publication were merely requests from friends and the misrepresent- 
ation of the piece at Drury Lane.”’ 


This refers to the “ Miniature Picture” of Lady Craven, 
afterwards Margravine of Anspach, a very insipid production, 
and withdrawn after three representations. The epilogue, 
spoken by Mrs. Abington, is a very characteristic effusion, and 
is worth giving as the play is now very seldom to be met 
with. In the conception of the ladies’ parliament Jekyll has 
anticipated much of the late pleasantry upon the subject. 


“The men, like tyrants of the Turkish kind, 
Have long our sex’s energy confined 
In full dress black, and bows, and solemn stalk 
Have long monopolized the Prologue’s walk. 
But still the flippant Epilogue was ours. 
It asked, for gay support, the female powers, 
It asked a flirting air, coquet and free, 
And so to murder it, they fixed on me. 
Much they mistake my talents; I was born 
To tell in sobs and sighs, some tale forlorn, 
To wet my handkerchief with Juliet’s woes, 
Or tune to Shore’s despair my tragic nose. 
Yes, gentlemen, in education's spite, 
You still shall find that we can read and write, 
Like you, can swell a debt or a debate, 
Can quit the card-table to steer the State, 
And bid our Belle Assemblée’s rhetoric flow 
To drown your dull declaimers at Soho. 
Methinks e’en now I hear my sex’s tongues, 
The sweet, smart melody of female lungs! 
The storm of question, the division calm, 
With ‘hear her! hear her!’ Mrs. Speaker, ma’am ! 
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“Oh, order ! order! Kates and Susans rise, 

And Margaret moves, and Tabitha replies. 

Look to the camp—Cobheath and Warley Common 
Supplied, at least, for ev'ry tent a woman ! 

# * * * * * * 
Look to the stage, to-night’s example draws 

A female dramatist to grace the cause. 

So fade the triumphs of presumptuous man ! 

And would you, ladies, but complete my plan, 
Here should ye sign some patriot petition 

To mend our constitutional condition. 

The men invade our rights; the mimic elves 

‘ Lisp and nickname God's creatures ’ like ourselves ; 
Rouge more than we do, simper, flounce, and fret, 
And they ‘coquet,’ good Gods, how they coquet! 
They, too, are coy ; and, monstrous to relate, 
Theirs is the coyness in a téte-a-téte. 

Yes, ladies! yes, I could ‘a tale unfold,’ 

Would harrow up your—cushions were it told ; 
Part your ‘ combined curls and frieze’ pomatum 
At griefs and grievances, as I could state ’em. 
But ‘ such eternal blazon must not’ speak ; 
Besides, the house adjourns some day next week. 
This fair ‘Committee’ shall detail the rest, 

Then let the monsters, if they dare, ‘ protest.’ ”’ 


In his life of Lady Blessington, Dr. Beattie has printed 
several of Jekyll’s letters to her ladyship. Although written by 
an octogenarian pen they abound in the graceful old-world gal- 
jantry, which reminds one of the days of brocades and pig-tails. 
Here is a letter written from Romsey to Lady Blessington in 
1833 :— 


“ The French Admiral Mackau, squalled horribly at Cherbourg 
when he found himself invaded by a squadron of Cowes. They 
have swamped the pretty town of Southampton with a new pier, 
though they had Lord Ashton, an old Irish peer, residing there, 
whom they might have repaired for the purpose. Sidney Smith 
was asked what penalty the Court of Aldermen could inflict on 
Don- Key for bringing them into contempt by his late escapade ? 
He said, ‘ Melted butter with his turbot for a twelvemonth instead 
of lobster sauce.’ 

“I was asked gravely if quinine was invented by Dr. Quin? 

“Tam a fatal visitor to Dowager Peeveness, for while I was lunch- 
ing with Lady Ellenborough a rogue descended her area for silver 

30 
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forks, A toady of old Lady Cork, and—whom she half maintains 
—complained to me of her treatment, ‘I have,’ she said, ‘a very 
long chin, and the barbarous countess often shakes me by it.’ It 
seemed without remedy, as neither the paroxysm nor chin could be 
shortened. 

“The zephyrs and landscape agree with me better than I ex- 
pected. But the mind begins to stagnate as you will suspect by these 
Matinées du Chateau. But gratitude and affection are in full bloom, 
and totally yours, “J.d." 


Of his shorter billets the following are good specimens :— 


“A thousand thanks for the delightful little books. I return 
one and cherish the other. 

“Fortune is a lavish jade. She fmight have contented herself 
in bestowing beauty ; but she grew extravagant, and threw talents 
and taste into the bargain ! a 


‘*You would have seen me long before now, but the horrible 
east wind, a fortnight ago, encored an interlude of the gout. It 
was not severe, but the weather is still so cold, that I cling to my 
household gods though entirely recovered. 

Vive la Vaccine. Beauty should 

‘ Make assurance doubly sure, 


And take a bond of Fate.’ 
“3.0.” 


In these days of reprints it is a pity that some one does 
not disinter and republish the best of Jekyll’s vers de société, 
and pleasant squibs. Wit has been compared to family plate 
which is melted afresh and remodelled according to the 
fashion of each succeeding generation. Jekyll’s wit’ is not in 
the fashion of our day, and the conditions of the society which 
produced him are now rapidly passing away. ‘The function of 
the epigram, as a weapon of party warfare, is well-nigh for- 
gotten, and St. Beuve tells us that the present age has lost the 
art of conversation. The generation that has suffered this 
deprivation and invented post-cards would scarcely tolerate the 
tours de force and “set pieces” of the old conversational 
fireworks. A collection of Jekyll’s verse, independently of 
their literary merit and the historical value which attaches to 
many of them, would possess somewhat of the interest with 
which we view a collection of fossils. 











Che Troubles of an Automaton. 


BY CLEMENTINA BLACK, 





EXHIBITION OF NEW AND IMPROVED 


MECHANICAL INVENTIONS. 

BUCKINGHAM ROOMS, STRAND. 
Now on VIEW. 
MR. SLADE’S FAMOUS CHESS-PLAYING AUTOMATON. 
This extraordinary piece of mechanism may be 
inspected from ten to four daily. Persons desiring 
to test the Automaton’s powers are invited to 
play against it, at a charge of one shilling per 
game. 











THIS announcement, conveyed to the public through the 
medium of scarlet and black posters, had for some months 
attracted a good deal of the public’s attention. Chance 
passers-by, who would otherwise have paid little regard to the 
new and mechanical inventions, laid down their sixpences for 
admission, and stood grouped round the automaton’s chess 
table in full expectation of being able to discern the trick by 
which it was moved. ‘The five minutes which such a passer-by 
had mentally allotted to his visit would lengthen into tens and 
twenties as he gradually became interested in the conflict 
before him. As one player after another retired discomfited, the 
spectator would become more and more convinced of his own 
ability to outdo the automaton, until at last he paid his shilling 
and took his seat, full of hope, at the table. The automaton 
would then be wound up by means of a large key applied 
below its left arm, and the game would begin. Occasionally— 
very occasionally—the visitor succeeded in wresting a hard- 
won victory, but, as a rule, the automaton was more than a 
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match for its human antagonist, and, as but few men have the 
strength of mind to desist after losing a first game, the 
conquered player was pretty certain to demand a second, to 
the loss of his own time and the great increase of Mr. Slade’s 
shillings. 

At five minutes to four Mr. Slade announced that no 
further game would be begun, and the visitors one by one 
departed. Mr. Slade then carefully locked the door of 
admission, and applied the large key to the automaton’s ribs as 
before. The whole of the figure’s left side would then swing 
slowly forward, a human foot, clad in a grey worsted stocking, 
would cautiously emerge, and a slightly-built, very lean young 
man, in waistcoat and shirt sleeves, would come forth, shaking 
himself and stretching his limbs. Spectators were carefully 
excluded from this explanation of the marvel, but to an 
intelligent spectator the second marvel would scarcely have 
been less than the first, for man and model were, to all appear- 
ance, so nearly of the same size, that it seemed they must 
have been fitted together as one straw hat fits into another. 
But the human frame is very compressible; I myself knew a 
young lady of five feet ten who could pack herself in, and shut 
herself down, in a tin trunk that looked about capable of 
containing a Skye terrier. 

The figure was closed again, shutting with a sharp snap, 
and the two men went out by a door leading into Mr. Slade’s 
private office. From this office opened a smaller one, in which 
Mr. Slade’s clerk was supposed to spend his days, and in 
which, as a matter of fact, he kept his coat, his boots, and his 
dinner. By four o’clock this clerk of Mr. Slade’s generally 
looked somewhat pale and exhausted, and fell upon his dinner 
without many words. His spirits returned as his hunger left 
him, and he was accustomed to leave Buckingham Rooms at a 
little before five in quite a cheerful frame of mind, and to 
lounge slowly homewards to his lodgings in a world-forgotten 
little square in the rear of Regent Street. He lived there 
quite alone, saying little, seldom receiving visitors, and paying 
his rent every week, like a very paragon of lodgers. His 
landlady, a thrifty widow with three little boys, had often been 
heard to declare over a friendly cup of tea that “our Mr. 
Bannerman” was the most satisfactory gentleman whom, to 
use her own idiom, she had ever “done for.” Yet, since 
even the most satisfactory of gentlemen cannot be perfect, she 
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generally added that she could wish Mr. Bannerman’s looks 
did more credit to his keep. 

The shortness of Mr. Bannerman’s business hours left him 
long leisure mornings and evenings, which he by no means 
spent in idleness. ‘he room in which he worked and ate was 
strewn with odd little instruments, chips of wood, and rough 
pencil sketches. A deal easel, grey with use and age, leaned 
as if exhausted in one corner, and near it two or three small 
canvases, with their backs towards the spectator. A table 
stood close beneath the window to catch as much light as 
would consent to fall upon it, and under the table lay a well- 
worn japanned paint-box. There were three chairs in the 
room, but there was seldom one available for use. Palettes, 
books, papers, and stray pocket-handkerchiefs, lay in a con- 
fusion which, if not artistic, was certainly artist-like. In this 
room Mr. Bannerman spent his spare hours, cutting little 
pictures on wood for a present living, and painting larger 
pictures on canvas for future fame. As he sat bending over 
his engraving blocks, which were to provide the illustrations 
for a children’s magazine, his thoughts would wander-away to 
a glorious future. He pictured a time when the name of 
Sydney Bannerman, R.A., should stand, printed in capitals, in 
the Academy catalogue, and when Mrs. Sydney Bannerman 
should look over his shoulder and say, “That face is perfect.” 

For he by no means contemplated remaining an automaton 
all his life. His connection with the automaton had been on 
his part entirely unpremeditated. He had known Mr. Slade 
in earlier times, and had beaten him at chess while he himself 
was but a lad at school. Afterwards, when he had come to 
London and was making a hard fight for a living, Mr. Slade, 
had chanced upon him, and confided to him, under strict 
promise of secrecy, his idea for a chess-playing automaton. 
Sydney was boy enough to enjoy the fun of the notion, and 
was besides in the doubly disagreeable position of being very 
poor, and of having a special reason for desiring to be richer. 
This special reason, to state it in its shortest form, was Miss 
Edith Bentley. Hdith’s family and Sydney’s had been neigh- 
bours in the little midland town where he had spent his boy- 
hood, and the attachment which he had first declared at a very 
juvenile Christmas party had lasted with unusual constancy 
into his manhood. New strength had been added to it by 
Edith’s coming, on her father’s death, to live in London. FY* 
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the last year she, her mother and sister, had now been settled 
in Camden Town, and Sydney had free leave to spend there as 
many Sunday afternoons and evenings as he chose. Mrs. 
Bentley shook her head and sighed when an engagement was 
spoken of, but she never hinted that Sydney came too often or 
gave his attention too exclusively to Edith. She did, indeed, 
Say in a mild way to Edith that she thought she might have 
looked a little higher, and that painting pictures was not much 
of a living. To which saying her daughter listened with 
outward meekness and inward denial, and things went on as 
before. 

Naturally, Sydney had never suffered a word of the auto- 
maton to escape him. He had contented himself with saying 
that he had taken work in an office for the present, and the 
feminine household accepted that general statement as suffi- 
cient. His secrecy was exposed on one occasion to a pretty 
severe trial. One morning, when in his character of automaton 
he had just defeated an elderly gentleman, he raised his eyes 
from the board, and saw on the outer rim of his very limited 
field of vision the bonnet of Mrs. Bentley. He scarcely sup- 
pressed a gasp as Edith moved forward to the table—Hdith, 
who had played with him hundreds of times, and knew his 
favourite openings by heart! He controlled himself by a 
strong effort and played the game through, if not with all his 
usual skill, yet with skill enough to win it. To his great 
relief she stood up, and he heard her say to her mother, “ How 
I should like Sydney to see this! ” 

The next time they met she began upon the subject at once. 
Had he seen that wonderful automaton? And did he know it 
was actually Mr. Slade, who used to come to Muddlebridge, 
who made it?—Yes, he knew that. Edith was much 
interested. 

“‘Oh, why didn’t you tell us? I should have gone to see 
it long ago if I had known. And it really is very wonderful. 
Do you know it beat me quite easily. I wonder whether it 
could beat you. I should like you to try—perhaps you have 
though ? ” 

“Yes,” said Sydney, not finding any other answer 
ready. 

“ And did you win? ” 

“ Why—no—it was a drawn game.” 

For some time after that conversation Sydney was in dread 
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lest she should pay a second visit, but she never came, and the 
dread gradually wore away. 

His prospects were beginning to brighten. Mr. Slade 
paid him well; he had a new engagement, to share in the 
illustration of an artistic magazine; and he had nearly finished 
two very promising little pictures, which were to try their 
luck, a few weeks hence, at a well-known gallery. 

It was mid-spring according to the calendar, late winter 
according to the weather, when Sydney had been wearing out 
a very long day, almost unoccupied in his imprisonment. The 
automaton was exhibited in a very small, square room, which 
was quite devoid of any other object of interest; the rain 
dripped with persistent monotony upon the roof, and Sydney, 
closing his eyes, tired still from his last night’s work, fell 
almost asleep. About three o’clock, however, two men strolled 
in, and he roused himself for the game. ‘The taller, younger 
of the two, sat down; Mr. Slade wound up the automaton and 
went back into his office, and the gamebegan. Sydney found 
that he had an opponent worthy of his best skill, and gave his 
full attention to the task. His adversary, also, evidently put 
forth all his power, and sat absorbed, never moving his eyes 
from the squares, one elbow on the table, the other hand on his 
knee. His companion leaned a little over his shoulder, looking 
on. There was perfect silence in the room. Sydney had just 
opened an unexpected check by discovery, and sat, awaiting 
the second player’s move, when suddenly he saw a hand come 
stealthily forward across the shoulder of his intent antagonist 
and withdraw a thick pocket-book from the breast-pocket of 
his coat. Sydney’s first impulse was to call out ; an instant of 
recollection stopped him. But what should he do? He 
scrutinized the features of the thief as far as he could see them 
beneath his hat. He thought—he hoped—he should know 
him again. 

The player lifted his head from his hand, let his fingers fall 
upon a knight, and answered bya move, which at once covered 
his own king, and left open an attack upon Sydney’s queen. 
At the same moment the second man moved a little back, and 
Sydney saw the pocket-book slipped adroitly within his coat. 
He again suppressed an exclamation, and played a move almost 
at random. 

“ Hm ! ” said his rival, looking round at the man behind him, 
in evident surprise that an automaton should make oversights. 
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The other took his right hand from the chair back, and 
said, “Well, I must go. You have beguiled me into wasting 
too much time already. You must tell me the result next 
time I see you.” 

“Very well,” answered the player, with a nod. ‘ Good- 
3) 

“ Good-bye,” returned the other, and walked calmly out of 
the room with the pocket-book inside his coat. 

Sydney fumed inwardly with a hot indignation, which he 
was obliged to restrain. His unconscious adversary hastened 
to seize the offered advantage, but Sydney was so much pre- 
occupied that he scarcely perceived the loss to which he was 
exposing himself. He debated whether he should speak and 
throw himself upon the injured man’s generosity. Then it 
occurred to him that the whole thing might be a hoax got up 
expressly to test the automaton’s humanity. He kept silence 
once more, and tried to give his attention to the game. But, 
practised though he was, he was too much disturbed to play 
with his usual skill, and his opponent gained an almost easy 
victory. As he rose from the table the winner approached the 
figure, examined it, felt it, and seemed to measure it with his 
eye. Sydney was accustomed to such scrutiny, but in his 
present troubled and excited state he found it unspeakably 
irritating. At last the player moved away, and Sydney heard 
him asking questions of the man who took the sixpences for 
admission. 

It would be difficult to describe the feelings which strug- 
gled together in his mind. A mingled sense of humiliation at 
his own helpless position, of anger at the thief’s success, and 
annoyance at the victim’s calm unconsciousness was strong 
within him, but not strong enough to shut out a sense of 
ludicrousness that brightened his eyes and curled his lips in 
spite of himself. And there was no possibility of escape from 
his odious confinement until Mr. Slade should come and 
release him at four o’clock—too late for any chance of fol- 
lowing and warning the loser. Never had any half-hour 
seemed so long. At last, when he had begun to think Mr. 
Slade must have forgotten him, and to form unpleasant 
visions of remaining shut up all night, he heard. the leisurely 
step approaching, and, a moment later, the locking of the 
door. Then the figure was unfastened, and Sydney sprang 
forth with an alacrity that quite startled Mr. Slade, exclaim- 
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ing with an energy scarcely less startling, “Good heavens, 
what a time you have been!” 

“Time ! ” said Mr. Slade, ‘‘I don’t know what you mean. 
It’s not three minutes past yet.” 

He looked anxiously into Sydney’s face as he spoke with 
a half-formed fear lest too much chess-playing had turned his 
brain. 

“There’s been a man robbed here,” said Sydney, breath- 
less. 

It was Mr. Slade’s turn to exclaim now— 

“Robbed! Man! Here!” 

Sydney explained, describing the scene dramatically. 

“Here he sat, with his elbow on the table; there was 
my queen, here was the other fellow, leaning over like this. 
Then, all at once, I saw his hand come down and slip the 
pocket-book out of the other man’s breast pocket. I was so 
startled, it’s a mercy I didn’t call out.” 

“Tt is a mercy,” said Mr. Slade. 

“But it made me lose my game though. I don’t know 
how I played it at all. And then to see that fellow put away 
the pocket-book, and go quietly out of the room, and not be 
able to stop him. I wonder how I stood it.” 

And he relieved his feelings by an emphatic stamp of his 
shoeless foot, which had not been possible while inside the 
figure. Mr. Slade looked very grave, and seemed to be con- 
sidering the subject. 

“Well,” said Sydney, after a moment or two. 

“‘ Well,” said Mr. Slade, moving forward to close the side 
of the figure. 

“ What am I to do ?” asked Sydney. 

“Nothing,” answered Mr. Slade. 

‘Nothing! Why, his pocket-book may have been ever so 
valuable.” 

“Yes; but then again, you know, it mayn’t. Besides, you 
can’t do anything; you don’t know the man, and if you did, 
you can’t explain how you saw it.” 

Sydney was silent a moment. What Mr. Slade had said 
was perfectly true, but his impulse refused to be so easily 
satisfied. 

“It’s all very well,”’ he said, at last, “ but I can’t look on 
and see a man’s money stolen before my eyes, without wanting 
to get it back for him.” 
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“ How do you know it was money?” asked Mr. Slade. 

Again Sydney was silenced. He went away into the inner 
office, and began to put on his boots. Mr. Slade sat down 
before his own writing-table, and Sydney saw him apparently 
measuring its length with an ivory paper-cutter. A few 
minutes later, when he was finishing the last of the sand- 
wiches which formed his dinner, Mr. Slade came in and said 
rather hurriedly, “Oh, I say, Bannerman, about that man, 
you know; do you mean to do anything ?” 

“T shall try to find him out and warn him, certainly,” said 
Sydney. 

“‘ Well, perhaps it’s as well; only do be careful, Recollect 
I should be ruined—simply ruined—if it came to be known that 
—you see?” 

“<T see.” 

“Then, do be careful. Promise me not to say a word that 
would lead any one to guess how you saw him.” 

“Ofcourse I don’t mean to,” said Sydney ; “I can promise 
that with a very clear conscience.” 

« Well,” said Mr. Slade, but in a tone of relief this time, 
and he went back to his own office. 

Sydney stood up and took his hat to go. 

“You'll mind now,” Mr. Slade called after him, as he 
passed into the automaton’s room. 

‘“* Oh, yes, ’ll mind,” answered Sydney, stooping to unlock 
the outer door. 

He went home, resolved to take measures for the discovery 
of the theft, but unable to decide what those measures should 
be. He saw no means of ascertaining so much as the name of 
the man who had been robbed. He turned and returned the 
question in his mind, without coming nearer to a decision, 
and left the consideration at last with a resolve to wait and 
see. 

The voice of a newspaper boy, next morning, suggested 
the purchase of a Times on the chance of finding in it an 
advertisement for the lost property. Glancing down the 
second column of the first page he did indeed find the follow- 
ing announcement :— . 

** Lost or stolen, yesterday afternoon, between Buckingham 
Rooms, Strand, and Temple Bar, a pocket-book, containing 
Bank of England, and London and Western Counties Bank 
notes to the amount of £280, besides private and business 
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memoranda, useless to all but the owner. Any person giving 
information which may lead to the recovery of the same, will be 
handsomely rewarded. Apply to Messrs. Fuller and James, 
250, Parliament Street.” 

Sydney, on reading this, hastily put together the en- 
graving tools with which he had been busy, and started for 
Parliament Street. By walking quickly he would have ample 
time to get back to the Strand before ten. He had not much 
considered what he should say when he arrived. He had 
started with the simple notion of putting right the wrong 
which he had witnessed, and had not reflected that there 
might be difficulties in the execution of his plan. 

He reached No. 250, Parliament Street, and found the 
names of Fuller and James third in rank among the many 
brass name-plates on its doorway. Going in, he asked for Mr. 
Fuller, and was told that Mr. Fuller did not come till eleven, 
but that perhaps Mr. James could see him. Mr. James, on 
inquiry, could see him, if he would step this way. 

Mr. James was sitting at a writing-table, with a pile of 
letters before him, and an open letter in his hand. He looked 
up with a worried face and eyes that looked as if they had not 
slept. Sydney at once recognized his opponent of yesterday. 

“T saw an advertisement in the J'imes,” he began. 

“Yes, yes,” said Mr. James, eagerly. 

“JT think I can give you a little information,” said 
Sydney, perceiving for the first time the difficulty of his task. 

Mr. James looked expectant. Sydney went on— 

“You see—the fact is—you were walking with a gentle- 
man yesterday afternoon, were you not?” 

“That was before the money was stolen,’ 
James, coldly, evidently disappointed. 

Sydney found that it required some courage to bring out 
his next words. 

“ Well, he stole your money.” 

Mr. James started, laid the open letter out of his hand, and 
looked Sydney full in the face, with a slowly deepening colour 
upon his own. 

“What makes you suppose that ?” 

“T don’t suppose it; I know it.” 

“ How do you know it?” asked Mr. James, with the same 
fixed gaze. 

“T know he did,” repeated Sydney. 


? answered Mr. 
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Mr. James tapped his fingers impatiently upon the table. 

“‘T suppose you can tell me how you know it.” 

Sydney felt thoroughly uncomfortable, and heartily re- 
pented the honesty of purpose which had brought him thither. 
He looked down and could find no reply. 

“Well ?” said Mr. James. 

“T saw him,” said Sydney, in desperation; adding men- 
tally, ‘‘ He shan’t get a word out of me beyond that.” 

** You saw him!” returned Mr. James. ‘‘ Where did you 
see him ?” 

“T am not at liberty to say,” answered Sydney, doggedly. 

* Oh, indeed!” said Mr. James. 

Sydney thought the tone was one of distrust, and added, 
after a moment’s pause— 

“Tt was in your breast-pocket, I saw him take it out.” 

Mr. James gave another slight start, and seemed in 
doubt. 

“Can’t you give me a few particulars?” he asked, at 
last. 

“No, I can’t,” said Sydney. “ He did take it, and I saw 
him. I can’t say any more.” 

‘Oh, this is nonsense!” exclaimed Mr. James. 

“T can’t help that,” returned Sydney, not altogether pleased 
at the exclamation. “I have given you my warning; you can 
do as you like about using it.” 

Mr. James stood up, and walked about the room. After a 
turn or two he stopped short, and said— 

“It’s perfectly preposterous! A man in that position ! 
And, besides, it’s impossible; I know I had it when I went 
into Buckingham Rooms, and he went away before I came 
out.” 

“ Well—” said Sydney, and there stopped. 

Mr. James looked at him curiously. Sydney felt the im- 
possibility of explaining his position almost maddening. He, 
too, stood up, and put his hand upon his hat. 

“ Surely, you can tell me a little more,” said Mr. James. 

“No, I can’t,” said Sydney. 

“You needn’t be afraid it shall do you any harm.” 

“T am not afraid of that; but I am not at liberty to say 
anything more.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem a very worthy thing to take away a man’s 
character in that way, without any grounds,” said Mr. James, 
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looking hard at his visitor, and seeing a change come into his 
face as he looked. 

“No,” said Sydney, “I suppose it doesn’t, but I can’t help 
that. Id tell you if I could.” 

“Hm!” said Mr. James, exactly as he had said “hm” 
when the automaton made that false move yesterday. Then, 
“* Of course we should be glad to give a very handsome reward 
to any one—” 

“‘T don’t want any reward,” interrupted Sydney, “I can’t 
look on and see a man robbed and not tell him of it.. How- 
ever—I’ll say good morning.” 

“Stay a moment,” said Mr. James, quite humbly. “I 
really am very much obliged to you for coming. Would you 
mind giving me your address ?” 

** Not at all,” said Sydney, laying down his hat, and feel- 
ing in his pocket for a pencil. Mr. James gave him a sheet of 
paper, and he wrote the address. 

“Thank you—thank you very much,” said Mr. James, as 
he took it. ‘ And if you should feel disposed to let us know 
any more, you know—” 

“T shall not,” answered Sydney, decidedly. “It is not 
my own affair, or I would make no secret of it. I know it 
looks queer; but I can assure you I am speaking the plain 
truth.” 

His face, as he said it, spoke for him better than his words. 

“ Well,” said Mr. James, in a friendlier tone; “I’m much 
obliged to you for your trouble, at any rate.” 

Then he opened the door, and Sydney went. He walked 
to the Strand, conscious that he had not exactly made a 
triumph of the scene. He felt a little sore at the distrustful 
reception given to his good intentions, and philosophized as 
he walked on the ingratitude of mankind. 

The persistent rain of the last week had broken at last, 
and the damp streets were full of people who had been hitherto 
kept indoors. The automaton, too, came in for a larger share 
of visitors, and Sydney had not time to brood over his wrongs. 
When he went home he had to work hard at a rather impor- 
tant illustration that needed all his attention. By the next 
morning the whole affair had faded into secondary importance, 
and his thoughts ran in their usual channel—from pictures to 
Edith, and from Edith again to pictures. 

To-day was again clear and fine, and as he walked home- 
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ward, after his work was done, he felt, like Sir Ralph the 
Rover, ‘‘ the cheering power of spring.” His thoughts went 
back to primrose gatherings in the damp woods round Muddle- 
bridge, and the London streets were glorified by a vision of 
Edith in goloshes, carrying a large basket of anemones. 

Arriving at his lodgings, he let himself in, and was striding 
upstairs, when his landlady’s head peeped forth from beneath 
the staircase, and his landlady’s voice asked, “ Is that you, Mr. 
Bannerman ? ” 

““Yes, Mrs. Stokes.” 

Mrs. Stokes appeared at full length, and coming close to 
the step on which he stood, so that her face came very near 
his, as he leaned over the handrail, said, ‘‘ Oh, Mr. Banner- 
man! I didn’t think it of you, I didn’t, indeed.” 

** Why, what’s the matter?” asked Sydney. 

Mrs. Stokes shook her head and sighed; then dropping 
her voice to an awful whisper of reproachful surprise, said, 
“‘'There’s been a policeman here after you, and he’s going to 
call again at a quarter to five.” 

Sydney uttered an exclamation, the exact sense of which . 
escaped Mrs. Stokes. ‘‘ Did he say what he wanted? ” 

‘Tt was something about a summons,” said the landlady 
in the same impressive whisper. 

Sydney went up to his room with a step quite unlike 
the boyish spring—two stairs at a time—with which he had 
begun his ascent. A summons! He wondered what it could 
mean. 

He was not kept long in uncertainty. He had scarcely 
seated himself, when Mrs. Stokes announced, “ He’s called 
again, Mr. Bannerman,” and the policeman walked in. His 
errand was soon explained. The man whom Sydney had 
accused was to be tried next day for the theft, and Sydney 
was summoned to appear as a witness against him. He re- 
monstrated. 

“But it’s quite impossible. I have a most important 
engagement to-morrow morning.” 

The policeman couldn’t help that, but was very sure 
Sydney would have to attend, engagement or no engagement. 

“ Will it last long ?”’ Sydney asked, being quite ignorant 
of the manners and customs of a police court. 

The policeman couldn’t say, it was rather a ’eavy charge. 
With that Sydney had to be satisfied. He took care to 
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explain to Mrs. Stokes that he was only summoned as a wit- 
ness, but he saw that his explanation scarcely shook her 
opinion that to be summoned before a magistrate at all was a 
stain upon his character as a man and a lodger. He found his 
usual industry quite disturbed, and it was only by an effort 
that he forced himself to chip away at the block of that impor- 
_ tant illustration. But he was destined to be disturbed once 

more. Mrs. Stokes brought him a letter which her eldest boy 
had discovered in the letter-box. It was directed in an un- 
known hand, and had no postmark. He opened it expecting 
to find some communication inviting him to the purchase of 
somebody’s superfine lead-pencils, instead of which, it con- 
tained two ten-pound notes, folded in a half-sheet of paper. 
Upon the paper were two lines of writing :—“ Stick to your 
resolution of saying no more and you shall find it to your 
advantage.” 

Sydney was astonished and indignant. “ At least,’’ he 
thought, ‘‘ the production of this will show that my tale was 
true.” 

He quailed a little at the thought of having to tell Mr. 
Slade that he must absent himself from his automaton duties. 
Mr. Slade, however, received the information with a resigned, 
“T told you so” sort of air, and proceeded at once to write 
a notice that the machinery of the automaton was out of order. 

““T daresay it won’t injure us much, after all,” he said lay- 
ing down his pen, with a smile at his own well-turned sen- 
tences. ‘ But let me impress upon you, Sydney, to be careful. 
Do remember how much is at stake, and do not be led into 
saying anything that may compromise us.” 

“T won’t, indeed,” Sydney answered, half amused, and 
half touched at the earnestness that showed itself in the use of 
the name by which Mr. Slade had known him in his boyhood. 

He went away quite realizing that a very disagreeable 
experience lay before him, but bracing himself up with the 
consideration that nothing worse could happen to him than a 
severe and irritating cross-examination. ‘“ And I'll try to 
remember,” he said to himself, “that the more I lose my 
temper the better pleased they’ll be.” 

He reached the court and found it a dingy room, not very 
large, and decidedly ill-lighted. The magistrate sat on a 
narrow raised platform, running along the end of the room, 
his clerk and a few reporters at a table below, and at a 
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still lower table two or three lawyers. On one side was 
the dock, on the other a witness box, like a half-grown pulpit. 
A shabby, drunken-looking oid man stood in the dock, against 
whom a policeman was giving evidence. Therest of the room 
was provided with benches for the accommodation of the public, 
represented by about a dozen loungers, none of whom appeared 
to take any interest in what was going forward. Sydney 
seated himself modestly on a backward seat, and found, to 
his great embarrassment, that everybody turned round to look 
at him. The interest in him was soon satisfied, and he looked 
about for Mr. James, whom he presently discovered, sitting on 
a front bench, and whispering to a man beside him. The man 
turned his face in Sydney’s direction and Sydney recognized 
the thief. He felt justly indignant, and wished he had left 
Mr. James to endure his loss. 

The case of the drunken man was soon at an end, and he 
was taken away through a little side door. Then the magis- 
trate’s clerk read a charge against William Harvey, of having 
robbed Alfred James of a pocket-book, containing £280. 
There was a little stir—as if before a sermon—Sydney thought. 
Then a lawyer stood up, and after clearing his throat, began 
to state the case. He said it was a very remarkable case—one 
of the most remarkable in his experience. The prisoner was 
a gentleman of good position—he might almost say, of distin- 
guished position, and the prosecutor was junior partner in the 
well-known and eminently respectable firm of Fuller and 
James. On the afternoon of the day in question, the prose- 
cutor travelled from Westminster Bridge to Charing Cross, in 
company with the prisoner, and afterwards went with him to 
the Exhibition of Mechanical Inventions, in the Strand. They 
passed some time in inspecting the various objects of interest, 
and the prosecutor played a game of chess against the well- 
known and ingenious automaton there exhibited, the prisoner 
staying long enough to see the game virtually decided, and 
then leaving. On arriving at the Bank, near Temple Bar, 
where he was to deposit his money, the prosecutor found that 
his pocket-book was missing. He put the matter at once into 
the hands of the police, and also inserted an advertisement in 
the Times, offering a large reward for any information. Early 
the next morning a young man called upon him and stated 
that he had seen the prisoner withdraw the pocket-book from 
the breast pocket of the prosecutor’s coat, which was, indeed, 
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the place where it had been. In answer to the prosecutor’s 
questions, he refused to say when or where he saw this occur, 
declaring that he was not at liberty to give any further par- 
ticulars. It had thereupon been thought advisable to bring the 
present charge, but the prosecutor wished it to be distinctly 
understood that he believed Mr. Harvey entirely incapable of 
committing the crime laid to his charge, and that the chief 
object in taking this step was to give Mr. Harvey the oppor- 
tunity of clearing his character from the baseless accusations 
brought against him. He would now say no more, but call the 
prosecutor, Mr. Alfred James. 

Sydney listened to this address, at first, with calm atten- 
tion, but presently with hot, personal indignation. That wise 
resolution of keeping his temper was quite forgotten, and he 
felt a wild desire to rise and say— 

** You fools, I was in the automaton.” 

Mr. James gave his evidence, which was already familiar 
to Sydney. It was quickly at an end, and then the usher 
called loudly for Sydney Bannerman. He stood up and found 
a spice of anger decidedly assisted his self-possession. 

“ Before I give my evidence, I wish to make a statement,” 
said Sydney. 

The magistrate nodded. 

“This letter was sent to me last night. I will hand it to. 
you, sir, if you please. I think it will show that I had some 
foundation for what { told Mr. James.” 

The letter was read, but did not seem to produce so strong 
an impression in Syduey’s favour as he had expected. The 
magistrate asked whether Mr. James knew the numbers of his 
lost notes. He did not, but had marked his initials and a date 
upon several of the Bank of England notes. The two pro- 
duced by Sydney were handed to him, and he at once pointed 
out a little inscription, ‘A. J., 2. 4., 74,” upon one of them. 

“We may now hear the evidence, I think,” said the magis- 
trate. 

The lawyer stood up once more, shuffled his papers, and 
cleared his throat. He began by observing that he had not 
expected to have to deal with a witness who possessed not only 
information concerning the missing property, but also a por- 
tion of the property itself. He went on to ask whether 
Sydney called upon Mr. James at his office in Parliament 


Street, on the morning of the day named. 
31 
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Sydney answered that he did. 

“Why did you call upon him ? ” 

‘‘T had seen an advertisement in the Jimes, from which I 
learned that Mr. James was the person who had been robbed 
of a pocket-book the Monday before.” 

“What did you tell him ?”’ 

“T told him that I had seen that pocket-book taken by the 
man whom I now know to be Mr. Harvey.” 

“Very well ; now was that a true statement ? ” 

Sydney felt a twitch of indignation run to his finger ends, 
but he answered quietly— 

“ Perfectly true.” 

“T may understand you to say, then, that you saw the 
prisoner, Mr. Harvey, steal a pocket-book from the person of 
the prosecutor? ”’ 

“ Yes, from his breast pocket.” 

“You swear that ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Are you quite certain as to the identity of the parties? ” 

“ Quite certain.” 

‘¢ And you saw this occurrence on the afternoon of Mon- 
day, the 4th?” 

ce Yes.” 

“ Now, will you kindly tell us where you were when you 
saw this?” 

Sydney’s fingers closed a little tighter upon the edge of the 
witness-box, and he looked down. 

‘“*T decline to answer that question.” 

The questioner looked at the magistrate, who said, hur- 
riedly,— 

‘* But a witness cannot decline to answer, unless, indeed, 
he would criminate himself by answering. Will this answer 
criminate you ?” 

“No, certainly not,’ answered Sydney, almost laugh- 
ing. 

“Then you must answer.” 

« And what if I don’t answer ?” 

“Then I shall commit you for contempt — contempt of 
court.” 

Sydney flushed crimson, with the sudden flush that comes 
sometimes to faces naturally pale, and the next moment was 
paler than before. 
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“Then you must commit me,” he said, “for I can’t an- 
swer.” 

“You had better consider a moment,” interposed the 
lawyer. 

“Tt is quite useless for me to consider,” answered Sydney, 
addressing himself rather to the magistrate. “As far as I 
am concerned, any one might know where I was, but the 
knowledge would injure another person. If you insist upon 
my answering, [ suppose I must go to prison.” 

“You certainly must,” replied the magistrate. 

Mr. James here spoke a word or two to his lawyer, who 
thereupon said, ‘“‘ May I be allowed to put the question to the 
witness once more, so that he may have an opportunity of 
reconsidering his determination ? ” 

The magistrate nodded. 

“Then I ask you, Sydney Bannerman, will you answer 
this question, where were you on the afternoon of last 
Monday ?” 

Sydney shook his head, and felt as if it might be possible 
that he was going to faint. ‘The lawyer again cleared 
his throat, and sat down; Mr. James looked worried; and 
Mr. Harvey kept his eyes fixed upon the ground. There was 
a minute’s complete silence. ‘Then the magistrate, in a voice 
that seemed to Sydney to come from a long way off, said: “I 
commit you for contempt of court,” and also “I remand this 
case until next Wednesday.” 

There seemed to be a trifling stir among the audience ; 
other words were spoken, Sydney scarcely knew what; and 
he was led away through the little side door which had 
swallowed up the drunken man. He found himself in a 
bare-looking cell, where half-a-dozen or so of prisoners were 
sitting on a bench, while two or three poiicemen stood at ease 
against the opposite wall. 

Sydney’s conductor spoke a few words to one of these, who 
looked at Sydney and nodded. 

“ Tf you’d like to have a cab, and go at once, instead of 
waiting for the van, you can, you know,” said the policeman. 
“Contempt of court, you see, it ain’t like some things.” 

Sydney certainly did like, and a cab was fetched accord- 
ingly. The policeman who accompanied him was disposed to 
be talkative, but Sydney sat silent, feeling, for the presents 
only a passive kind of despair, and a faint wonder what would 
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happen to him next. It seemed to him that he was a long time in 
the cab, but, as in a dream, he could not even approximately 
have guessed how long. At last it stopped, and he felt the 
first sharp pang, as he stepped under the gloomy archway, 
and heard the gate close behind him. The pang gave way 
presently to the dull nightmare oppression that had held him 
before. He moved and spoke as they bade him, or questioned 
fim, and had, through all that happened, a sense of almost 
immeasurable lapse of time. He was led into a little cell, 
which was very bare, very strong, and very clean. There he was 
left, and sitting down on the edge of the narrow bed, began 
slowly to become conscious of himself as a reality, not a dream. 
He began to think, and his thoughts were even harder to bear 
than his surroundings. 

He thought how Mr. Slade would look for Lins to come 
back in the afternoon, and he would not come, and Mr. Slade 
would wonder what had become of him. And after a time, 
Edith would look for his coming, and would not know what 
kept him away, or perhaps she would know, and that would 
be worse. And his engraving would not be forthcoming at 
the publishing office. And Mrs. Stokes would shake her head 
over him for ever; and down at Muddlebridge, the old neigh- 
bours would talk about him as they walked home from church. 

All of these thoughts followed one another, one by one, as 
he sat there, with his head bent, and his hands laid together. 
All of them were bitter, but perhaps the idea of his en- 
graving lying unfinished and unattainable was the bitterest. 
And then his two pictures, waiting for one final revision, what 
would become of them? What would Mrs. Stokes do with 
his many scattered belongings that lay in her now untenanted 
rooms ? 

Then he became suddenly indignant, and wondered why 
he had submitted passively to the wrong that had been done 
him. Why had he not denounced Mr. Harvey in words which 
his conscience could not resist. Mr. James, too, must have 
known, must have seen, that he was telling the truth. He 
could not believe that circumstances alone could bave been 
thus unjust. They had all been against him; the magistrate 
had treated him as an impostor, if not even as himself the 
thief; his own spontaneous warning had been used as a 
groundwork for persecution; he had been insulted, accused 
by insinuation, wronged beyond measure. There must be 
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some great fault in the law to render such flagrant injustice 
possible. 

And what was to become of him? He would be kept here, 
shut out from the world as surely by the walls of his cell as if 
they were the walls of his grave. And what would be left 
for him, even if they let him go after a year orso? A year or 
so! The definitely conceived measure seemed a longer eternity 
than the uncertain “ever.” It would be almost worse to go out 
into the old life again then, than to give up at once, and be 
hidden away for ever. No, if they did let him free, he would 
never go back to the old life, with the prison disgrace hanging 
on him like a badge. Thus he said to himself in his first un- 
reasonable anger, finding it hard, as a well-intentioned man 
naturally does, to believe that he had not been wilfully misin- 
terpreted. 

Then he thought, with an intense longing, of the streets 
outside, the rattle of carts, the shouts of omnibus conductors, 
the many faces, the free motion, the full life; and here—still- 
ness, emptiness, loneliness, made stiller and emptier by the 
ceaseless chirping of a sparrow outside, whom no strength of 
desire could silence. Very slowly the long day drew itself to 
a close, and the bitterest experience of Sydney’s life had spent 
its first sharpness of novelty. 

The next day was better—when once he had got through 
that first overwhelming rush of recollection that followed upon 
awaking, Hither time or natural reaction made his morning 
thoughts much calmer and more reasonable. He began te 
perceive that, hard as his position was, it was not exactly any 
one’s fault, but rather the result of an almost humanly mis- 
chievous coincidence of circumstances. He went back over his 
own conduct, trying to discover the weak point which had 
exposed him to consequences so disastrous. He saw plainly 
enough the equivocal appearance of his behaviour to Mr. 
James, but he could not suggest to himself any other line of 
action which would have been likely to answer better. Simi- 
larly, though he perceived how damaging to the truth of his 
story his refusal to answer must have seemed, he was very 
sure he did right so to refuse. ‘The only means by which he 
could have escaped from all these troubles would have been by 
simply holding his tongue, and leaving the police to trace Mr. 
James’s pocket-book if they could. ‘“ And I wish I had,” 
said Sydney to himself, as he sat meditating in his prison, but 
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he knew, as he said it, that to do so would have been impos- 
sible to him. 

The only really doubtful point was that question of acting 
automaton at all. There had been a certain element of decep- 
tion in that, but until to-day it had never occurred to him to 
accuse himself of any moral blameworthiness in the matter. 
Did it follow, as a necessary consequence, that what was secret 
was in some measure dishonest? Had he really swerved some 
little from the absolute line of right, and brought this evil 
upon himself by undertaking an occupation to which he dared 
not own? He was not quite sure, but he made a very firm 
resolve that whenever he escaped from his present durance he 
would be an automaton no longer, but work patiently at any 
humble form of artistic labour by which he could earn his 
bread. Of course, his engagement with ‘‘the Artist”? was 
broken off without chance of renewal. It will be seen that he 
no longer entertained yesterday’s desperate intention of hiding 
his disgraced life in an unknown grave. He still felt that a 
great and almost wholly undeserved misfortune had fallen upon 
him, but he was resolved to bear it and make the best of it. 

The next day was less painful, but more tedious, and the 
other days followed one another in the same prison routine, 
which would scarcely be less tedious in description than Sydney 
found it in experience. He walked in the yard for half an 
hour every day, in company with a dozen or so of, other 
prisoners, while two or three warders looked on from a distance, 
like drill-sergeants, and stopped every attempt at ‘intercom- 
munication. ‘The rest of his time was spent in solitude and 
meditation, which meditation had a tendency to glide unnoticed 
into heavy slumber. ‘T'wo events, however, broke this mono- 
tony a little. The first was a visit from the prison chaplain, 
a young man who was hardly older than himself, and seemed 
scarcely to know how to regard him. At first Sydney was 
inclined to be very reserved in his answers, but the evident 
nervousness of the chaplain inspired a more friendly attitude; 
and at an offer to lend him some books Sydney’s face bright- 
ened into the first smile it had worn since he entered the 
prison. He asked for a Bible, which was accordingly brought 
to him the same evening, and comforted his loneliness much. 
On the whole, that visit soothed his feelings a good deal 
by showing him that the chaplain did not look upon him 
exactly as he would have done upon a pickpocket. | 
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The second incident was ‘a visit from Mr. Slade, who was 
looking quite pale and agitated. A warder was present, but 
Mr. Slade’s feelings were not to be suppressed by the presence 
of a whole staff of warders. He exclaimed at once,— 

“* How ill you look, Sydney! And how thin! My dear 
boy, this is dreadful—simply dreadful.” 

“Ah!” said Sydney, a little overwhelmed. 

“T never thought of this—never. But I have written to 
the magistrate, and asked him to give me an interview—in 
private, you understand—and we shall see, we shall see. You 
must keep up your spirits, you know. We shall soon get you 
out of this.” 

“But you can’t take away the disgrace of it, Mr. 
Slade.” 

“Disgrace! Where’s the disgrace? You acted splen- 
didly, Sydney—splendidly. I don’t know that I could have 
done it myself. And you needn’t trouble about your engrav- 
ing ; I went to the office, and I told them—ha! ha!—I told 
them you were confined to your room.” 

“7 am very much obliged to you, Mr. Slade, very much,” 
said Sydney, relieved from one of his heaviest anxieties. 

“No, no, not at all; it’s the other way. Now is there any- 
thing I can do for you—outside now ? ” 

“'There’s——.” Sydney stopped, with a sudden feeling 
that this was no place for Edith’s name. “ There’s nothing, 
thank you. At least, if you would pay Mrs. Stokes her 
week’s rent, please, and there’s that kitten of mine—it was 
given to me—lI should like it taken care of.” 

*“‘T will see to that this very evening. Nothing else?” 

Sydney paused a moment, and then added, not without an 
effort,— 

“ Was it—in the papers, you know 

“Yes—I’m afraid—in fact, I know it was,” Mr. Slade an- 
swered. 

“Oh dear! oh dear!” said Sydney, and covered his eyes 
with his hand. 

“No, don’t, don’t do that,” exclaimed Mr. Slade. ‘“‘ You 
really mustn’t give way, you know. It isn’t as if you had 
done anything really wrong. You’re not convicted of any- 
thing, you know—not at all.” 

“There is some comfort in that, no doubt,” said Sydney, in 
his usual tone again. “I’m very glad to have seen you, Mr. 
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Slade. It’s very good of you to come, though of course it 
isn’t exactly pleasant to see one’s friends in this way.” 

“ Never mind ; it won’t be for long. We shall laugh over 
it together some of these days.” 

Sydney could not yet look forward to such a time, he only 
sighed. A moment after, the sigh gave place to a smile, as 
he said,— 

‘“‘T suppose the machinery hasn’t got right yet ?” 

“No, no. It’s a great drawback—makes the exhibition 
very empty. Ah, dear me! and a week ago none of this had 
happened. A week ago, you know, Bannerman.” 

A week ago! It seemed to Sydney that he had died and 
been born again since then. 

He went back from that interview with Mr. Slade much 
more hopeful. If only he could get let free, and keep his 
engagement with “the Artist.” 

On Wednesday, the seventh day of his imprisonment, a 
change came. He was taken back to the court once more, 
and kept waiting in the cell behind it for the greater part of 
the morning. 

When he was at last brought into court, he was surprised 
to see it almost empty, and the few remaining people hasten- 
ing to leave. 

The magistrate also was absent. Sydney wondered what 
it meant. ‘The last of the spectators was scarcely gone when 
the magistrate returned and took his seat, with an unmagis- 
terial expression of amusement playing about the corners of 
his mouth and eyes. He glanced round, and Sydney was 
called for. 

“You were asked last week,” the magistrate began, ‘ to 
tell us where you were on a certain afternoon, and you declined 
to answer.” 

“Yes,” said Sydney, noticing a change of tone, and 
fancying the old man looked at him with a kind of interest. 

‘*T received a communication which led me to believe you 
would no longer decline to answer, if the court were cleared of 
idle listeners. We have had recourse to a little ruse to get 
rid of them, and I will now put another question to you. 
Were you not inside a certain figure, known as a chess-play- 
ing automaton, and exhibited at Buckingham Rooms ?” 

Sydney smiled, hesitated, and looked at Mr. Slade. 

“‘ Mr. Slade gives you leave to speak.” 
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“ Yes, I was,” answered Sydney at once. 

“What!” exclaimed Mr. James. 

He was silenced, and Sydney repeated, in full detail, the 
manner of the theft. Some other evidence which had been 
obtained by the police was then given, as to the after proceed- 
ings of Mr. Harvey, and the whereabouts of the lost money. 
This evidence, taken in conjunction with Sydney’s, was con- 
clusive, and he was committed for trial. 

It may be well to say here that, at his trial, the prisoner 
pleaded guilty, thus rendering unnecessary the repetition of 
Sydney’s testimony, and saving the much endangered secret 
of the automaton. 

“You are discharged, of course,” said the magistrate to 
Sydney. ‘“‘ lam very sorry you should have been exposed to 
this week’s imprisonment at all, especially as I consider you 
have behaved very well—remarkably well, in fact, though per- 
haps not quite wisely ; but it was the only course open to me 
under the circumstances.” 

Sydney bowed, and murmured a confused ‘‘ Thank you.” 

Mr. Slade drew Sydney’s arm through his as they went 
out of court, and explained to him the magistrate’s “ little 
ruse.” 

“As soon as the last case was finished, he asked whether 
anybody had any applications to make, and they thought it 
was all over. So then, to make them surer still, he got up 
and went away. And of course everybody thought there was 
no more to come, and off they went. It was his own idea, 
when i called upon him; wasn’t it capital ?”’ 

Sydney’s answer was prevented by a touch on the shoulder 
from Mr. James, who had followed him, and who now said, 
“TI owe you aheavy debt, Mr. Bannerman; will you accept my 
very sincere apologies ? ”’ 

“ There’s no need,” said Sydney, somewhat incoherently. 

“May I come and see you this afternoon?” asked Mr. 
James. 

Of course Sydney could not say “‘ No,” and he went home 
to his lodgings with the prospect of a visit from Mr. James 
before him, which did not quite please him. 

Mrs. Stokes was very glad to see him, but, oh! so shocked 
and distressed! “and dear, dear! to think of his getting into 
such trouble to be sure ! ”’ 

Sydney let her talk, hoping that the subject would wear 
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itself out if its course were not interrupted, and sat down to 
his engraving, feeling very much as if the last six days had 
been a prolonged bad dream. 

In the afternoon Mr. James came. Sydney expected some 
suggestion of compensation, from which he would have drawn 
back at once, but Mr. James went to work more delicately. 
He came, he said, to express the very deep regret which he 
and his partner felt at the pain and trouble they had caused 
him; and they wished to know if there was any means of 
publicly declaring the injustice they had done him. 

No, Sydney thanked him, but there was no way. “The 
disgrace of that week’s imprisonment wili cling to me as long 
as I live.” 

“Don’t say that,” said Mr. James. “If I thought that, I 
could not forgive myself. But I don’t think it isso. May I 
4sk what your plans are? Do you purpose—are you continu- 
ing with Mr. Slade? ” 

' “No,” said Sydney ; then he spoke of his engravings and 
his pictures—‘“‘ And no doubt I shall do well enough.” 

Mr. James lifted the two canvases from the floor, and 
looked earnestly at the pictures. He praised both. 

““ And these are going to the Suffolk Street gallery ?” 

“If they will admit them.” 

Mr. James looked again. “TI like this one extremely; I 
should like to have it myself. Is it still for sale ?” 

“Not to you,” said Sydney. “I can’t take compensation 
in that form.” 

Mr. James was silent a moment. Sydney replaced his 
pictures with their faces to the wall. Turning back, he saw 
that Mr. James looked quite disconsolate, and felt at once more 
kindly inclined towards him. 

“ You must not think that I am ungrateful to you and Mr. 
Fuller,” he said, “ but I can’t—I really can’t—have a reward 
given me for doing what every honest man would have done ; 
you must see that yourself’ Then, with a sudden change of 
tone, “ There is one thing.” ‘ 

““ Yes,”’ said Mr. James, eagerly. 

“There’s—there’s a family whom I have been intimate 
with—I shouldn’t like them to think If you would call 
and tell them—one scarcely can tell such a thing properly 
oneself.” 

Mr. James quite brightened. “I will—I will at once. 
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Your story shall not lose in the telling. What’s the ad- 
dress ?” 

Sydney gave it him, and had scarcely time to finish his 
thanks before Mr. James was on his way to Camden Town. 

Mrs. Bentley and her daughters were evidently surprised 
at his coming, grew rather stiff at Sydney’s name, and thawed 
completely when they had heard his story. 

Edith, however, was angry, and scolded Mr. James in a 
surprising manner. He ought to have known that Sydney 
was telling the truth—anybody could always see that. People 
ought to think twice before they sent innocent people to 
priscn. 

‘“« Edith !” said her mother. 

But Edith was not to be stopped; there were tears of 
indignation in her eyes and a perfect storm of indignation in 
her breast. : 

“ Poor fellow! what he must have suffered all those days! 
And nobody will know! Sending away the people like that! 
They had plenty to see them send him !” 

“‘ What can I do ?” said poor Mr. James. 

“Write to the Times,” said Edith. 

“ Edith !” said Mrs. Bentley again. 

“And so I will,”’ said Mr. James. 

So he did, and Edith showed Sydney the letter next day. 

There is little more to tell. Sydney isnot an R.A. yet, but 
he has sold both his pictures, and has commissions for more, 
so that Mrs. Bentley no longer shakes her head over him, even, 
though he has become so far emboldened as to begin his 
sentences with, ‘‘ When we are married, Edith.” 

As for the automaton, Mr. Slade has taken it on his travels 
and it is now exhibiting with great success in New York. 











Current Literature and Current Criticism. 


—>— 


Tae quarter has not been remarkable in the sense of book- 
producing, but it has produced one book which will make the 
literary year memorable. ‘The Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay, by George Otto Trevelyan,” the historian’s nephew, 
has been received with enthusiasm by the critics and the public, 
such as has not greeted any book within our remembrance for 
a very long time. Wewere a little surprised by the very keen 
curiosity and interest which the book awakened, because Lord 
Macaulay was not widely known, as a man, and there were no 
notions abroad about him which lent him any unusual interest. 
That he had extraordinary talents, that they had received extra- 
ordinary recognition, and that he had been a prosperous man 
who preferred a secluded life, was the sum of the general idea 
of Macaulay, whom one had hardly begun to call by his un- 
necessary title when he died. On the appearance of this book, 
the first thing that everyone heard was that it was charmingly 
written, that the nephew of the prince of historians had 
proved himself the prince of biographers, having steered 
through the difficulties, arising from his own political position, 
which beset him in the execution of his task with the utmost 
adroitness; and the next thing was that the “ Life” revealed 
Macaulay in a totally unexpected light. 

The book is one of the most fascinating biographies which 
has ever been written. Its home pictures of the excellent, 
fanatical, narrow, unsympathizing, but conscientious father 
of “Tom” and his sisters; of the dear and clear-sighted 
mother, so loyal to her husband, but so conscious that ‘Tom 
was not exactly after the Clapham pattern, and whose difli- 
culty in “seeing fair” between the two cannot have been 
inconsiderable; of the fearfully clever but not disagreeable 
boy’s childhood, and the omnivorous reading which he stuck 
to all through his life, are delightfully drawn. The hearty 
high spirits, perpetual fun, and the extraordinary strong and 
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exclusive family affections which governed Macaulay’s life—he 
never seems to have had a notion of marrying, and his nephew 
does not indicate, however discreetly, the most infinitesimal 
affaire du ceeur—render him a most attractive person to read 
about ; and his whole history adds to the admiration of the 
writer, which has always been a general sentiment, a kindly 
retrospective liking for the man, which, we fancy, was very 
far from general. His letters to his sisters are not only 
delightful as revelations of his sentiments and opinions on 
public affairs and public men, and as evidence of his extreme 
tenderness and tenacity of affection, of his unfailing humour, 
and good humour, and his keen enjoyment of his intellectual 
faculties; they are models, not likely to find many imita- 
tors, of intimate family union, unbroken by lapse of years and 
change of circumstances. One is reminded by them of the 
discussion on letters from brothers, between Fanny Price and 
Mary Crawford, in “ Mansfield Park,” by Miss Austen, whose 
books were special favourites, the people in them being 
perfectly real to him and his sisters, and mentioned in their 
correspondence with mutually understood seriousness and 
significance. The arbitrariness, self-assertion, and, in fact, 
intellectual bumptiousness, which have always been ascribed 
to Macaulay by public men who knew him, but more freely by 
persons who did not know him—the characteristics which 
were so admirably summed up in Lord Melbourne’s well- 
known saying about Macaulay’s “ cock-sureness ”—appear in 
a different and much-softened light in the “ Life and Letters,” 
and it is nothing short of astonishing to find certain critics 
capable of citing his charmingly full and funny descriptions of 
the compliments paid hira, and of the evidence of his import- 
ance which he receives on all sides, as testimony to his vanity 
and egotism ! The man is writing to the sister who loves and 
admires him infinitely, upon the subject which is incomparably 
dear and delightful to her! Macaulay’s quarrels and dislikes 
always have an amusing side, and there is nothing which he 
has written for which we feel more grateful than for what the 
Spectator calls his “diagnosis of Lord Brougham.” This 
remarkable utterance, which the same journal places on “ the 
high level of great historical judgments,” is recorded in 
Margaret Macaulay’s “ Journal,”’ in 1831 :— 


“ November 27.—I am just returned from a long walk, during which 
the conversation turned entirely on one subject. After a little previous 
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talk about a certain great personage, I asked Tom when the present 
coolness between them began. He said: ‘Nothing could exceed my 
respect and admiration for him in early days. I saw at that time 
private letters in which he spoke highly of my articles, and of me as 
the most rising man of the time. After a while, however, I began to 
remark that he became extremely cold to me, hardly ever spoke to me 
on circuit, and treated me with marked slight. If I were talking toa 
man, if he wished to speak to him on politics or anything else that was 
not in any sense a private matter, he always drew him away from me, 
instead of addressing us both. When my article on Hallam came out, 
he complained to Jeffery that I took up too much of the Review; and 
when my first article on Mill appeared, he foamed with rage, and was 
very angry with Jeffery for having printed it.’ ‘ But,’ said I, ‘the Mills 
are friends of his, and he naturally did not like them to be attacked.’ 
‘On the contrary,’ said Tom, ‘he had attacked them fiercely himself ; 
but he thought I had made a hit, and was angry accordingly. Whena 
friend of mine defended my articles to him, he said, ‘ I know nothing 
of the articles. I have not read Macaulay’s articles.” What can be 
imagined more absurd than his keeping up an angry correspondence 
with Jeffery about articles he has never read? Well, the next thing 
was that Jeffery, who was about to give up the editorship, asked me if 
I would take it. I said that I would gladly do so if they would remove 
the head-quarters of the Review to London. Jeffery wrote to him 
about it. He disapproved of it so strongly that the plan was given up. 
The truth was that he felt that his power over the Review diminished 
as mine increased, and he saw that he would have very Jittle indeed if 
I were editor. I then came into Parliament. I do not complain that he 
should have preferred Denman’s claims to mine, and that he should 
have blamed Lord Lansdowne for not considering him. I went to take 
my seat. As I turned from the table at which I had been taking the 
oaths, he stood as near to me as you do now, and he cut me dead. We 
never spoke in the House, excepting once, that I can remember, when 
a few words passed between us in the Iebby. I have sat close to him 
when many men of whom I knew nothing have introduced themselves 
to me to shake hands, and congratulate me after making a speech, and 
he has never said a single word. I know that it is jealousy, because I 
am not the first man whom he has used in this way. During the 
debate on the Catholic claims he was so enraged because Lord Plunket 
had made avery splendid display, and because the Catholics had chosen 
Sir Francis Burdett instead of him to bring the Bill forward, that he 
threw every difficulty in its way. Sir Francis once said to him: 
‘Really, Mr. , you are so jealous that it is impossible to act with 
you.’ I never will serve in an Administration of which he is the head. 
On that I have most firmly made up my mind. I do not believe that 
it is in his nature to be a month in office without caballing against his 
colleagues. He is, next to the King, the most popular man in Eng- 
land. There is no other man whose entrance into any town in the 
kingdom would be so certain to be with huzzaing and taking off of 
horses. At the same time he is in a very ticklish situation, for he has 
no real friends. Jeffery, Sydney Smith, Mackintosh, all speak to him 
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as I nowspeak to you. I was talking to Sydney Smith of him the 
other day, and said that, great as I felt his faults to be, I must allow 
him a real desire to raise the lower orders, and do good by education, 
and those methods upon which his heart has been always set. Sydney 
would not allow this, or any other merit. Now if those who are called 
his friends feel towards him, as they all do, angry and sore at his over- 
bearing, arrogant, and neglectful conduct, when those reactions in 
public feeling, which must come, arrive, he will have nothing to return 
upon, no place of refuge, no band of such tried friends as Fox and 
Canning had to support him. You will see that he will soon place 
himself in a false position before the public. His popularity will go 
down, and he will find himself alone. Mr. Pitt, it is true, did not study 
to strengthen himself by friendships; but this was not from jealousy. 
I do not love the man, but I believe he was quite superior to that. It 
was from a solitary pride he had. I heard at Holland House the other 
day that Sir Philip Francis said that, though he hated Pitt, he must 
confess there was something fine in seeing how he maintained his post 
by himself. ‘The lion walks alone,’ he said. ‘The jackals herd 


together.’” 


We think the Spectator puts a too finely philosophical 
point upon this instance of Macaulay’s capacity as a good 
hater, in ascribing it, and subsequently his aversion to Lord 
Ellenborough, to the soundness of his Whig principles, which 
caused him “‘ to hate most the sort of faults which made a man 
prefer his private interests to the interests of the public, 
whether they were or were not the sort of faults which brought 
him into collision with himself.”’ Macaulay hated Brougham 
as Macaulay, not as a model Whig. We can understand that 
even so admirable and omniscient a talker as Macaulay would 
sometimes become wearisome ; we can appreciate the charm 
of his “ brilliant flashes of silence,’’ but it seems to us that as 
between him and his social rival, Sydney Smith, we should 
grow tired much sooner of the latter. In the long run, no 
boredom can equal that inflicted by an habitual jester. 

The “ Life and Letters”’ have been so eagerly welcomed 
and so exhaustively criticised, that there remains nothing to 
say about them, except that they inspire one with a strong 
retrospective regard for the man who was so amiable, and 
good, and happy, and with wonder that ever there should 
have been so peacefully prosperous a life—in which the only 
failure made room and time for the fulness of success ; for had 
Macaulay succeeded at the Bar, he couid not have been what 
he afterwards became. What fun there was in him, from the 
time when he offered Hannah More a glass of “old spirits,” 
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because Robinson Crusoe affected that refreshment, to the 
time, not long before his death, when he so keenly appreciated 
the notion of its being a Yankee’s idea of a sublime sight to 
behold Macaulay standing by the grave of Wordsworth! 
What honesty, too, and kindliness, though his sympathies 
were not broad or various; what marvellous vivacity, and in- 
defatigable industry ; what power of enjoyment, according to 
his own ideas of it, and what a singular simplicity! He writes 
to his sister about the unexampled cheque he has just received 
from Mr. Longman, and the superfluous wealth which the 
unprecedented success of his History implies, and then tells 
her how he “ took an omnibus” to some place whither he was 
going. He seems to have been very acquiescent for a man of 
such great mind, to have had a strong and happy vein of the 
common-place in him; he never worried himself about the 
unthinkable, or wanted to know the unknowable, but “ went 
for” facts, and polished them like gems. There has been a 
revival of comment and criticism concerning his style, almost 
unanimous, indeed, except in one or two plainly spiteful 
instances. Professing the warmest admiration of that un- 
rivalled style, we venture to express a private feeling about it. 
It clogs if one takes very much of it at a time: it is emphati- 
cally a style which can “be tasted in a sip.” 

The critics have put forth all their strength in their com- 
ments upon this work, which has been the book of the season, 
and is not likely to be surpassed in interest for some time to 
come. ‘The reviews are very characteristic in most cases. 
The Spectator analyzes Macaulay’s character and summarizes 
his literary work in two masterly articles, with a keen relish 
for the historian’s humour, and a clear view of his ‘class 
intellect.”” The following is, to our perception, the truest of 
all the deductions which have been drawn from Macavilay’s 
writings about Macaulay’s mind :— 


“Macaulay’s intellect always seems to us to work more like the 
intellect of a class or a party than that of an individual. It crystallizes 
according to given laws, The brilliant periods roll themselves out like 
the periods of a public manifesto. There is always something in his 
modes of exposition and in the illustrations and arguments he employs, 
which reminds you that you are not dealing so much with the opinion 
of an individual as with the mode of thought of a set. The points are 
very apt to be avoided or even ignored which it would occur only to an 
individual to determine,—it is only the larger points which draw on the 
loyalty of a party or of a class of thinkers on which we find the deci- 
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sion so luminous and striking. And it is the same even in relation te 
the imaginative illustration, which is one of the most attractive 
elements of Macaulay’s style. Look closely into the brilliant pictures 
which he draws—always constructed out of so rich a store of accurate 
information, that ordinary writers would parade it at full length, in- 
stead of packing it into an allusion or a pictorial touch,—and you will 
find that the picture is not painted asa painter would paint it, with 
any marked individual centre to its interest, and all the accessories 
more or less vague, but as a vivid classifier of the most important 
effects would conceive it, and, as a political class, therefore, would 
desire to recollect it. His finest passages are passages full of imagi- 
native colouring, but when he is not writing of what he personally saw, 
it is of the imaginative colouring of types that they are full, rather than 
of that which distinguishes individuals. His most lively pictures are 
pictures of characteristics rather than of persons,— illustrations of the 
days of ‘servitude without loyalty and sensuality without love,’ of the 
days of ‘the fierce domination of sects and factions ambitious of 
ascendency and burning for revenge ;’ and even in relation to indi- 
viduals, his portraits are rather illustrations of the more general quali- 
ties of their character than of the features from which you could 
restore most adequately their individuality of manner. Compare 
Macaulay with Carlyle, and you will find in the one a painter of general 
characteristics, with individual illustrations which make the char- 
acteristics seem for a moment like what the eye sees, while you find im 
the other what the eye sees, together with hints of general character- 
istics which seem for a moment far more generally instructive than on 
close examination you find them to be. Macaulay bodies forth «4 
lesson ‘or an instructive commentary on events in brilliant colours, 
Carlyle paints a scene which may sometimes be exceedingly different 
from the truth, but which is indelibly printed on the memory in its 
minutest details. It is curious, too, that this class-intellect of 
Macaulay’s—this rapid faculty of observation for all the characteristics 
which go to make up the impressions of large masses of men—belongeé 
to him from almost his earliest youth.” 


The subject is treated in the Academy at considerable 
length by the well-qualified pen of Lord Houghton, who lends 
charming touches of personal experience and recollection te 
the Holland House episodes, which form so important and 
delightful a feature in the book. This is by far the most 
interesting and remarkable of the reviews, too numerous for 
mention; and it will be a valuable constituent of the next 
collected volume of Lord Houghton’s essays. The Pall Mali 
Gazette is not over-gracious to Mr. Trevelyan; we rate the 
merits of his two volumes higher than as “an honest attempt 
at genuine biography ;” and we think that if Mr. Trevelyan 
had done what the Pall Mall regrets he has not, te., 


“attempted something like a general summary of what Lord 
32 
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Macaulay really thought about government, and society, and 
politics; in what direction we were advancing ; how much, if 
anything, that was valuable we have left behind us; what 
were the more dangerous, and what the more hopeful, symp- 
toms of modern democratic progress ”—he would simply have 
spoilt his book. ‘There is a general admission on the part of 
the critics that the revelation of Macaulay’s strong family 
affections, kindly nature, and amiability in all the relations of 
life, came upon the reading world as a surprise; but that 
revelation has been welcomed in every instance save one. The 
Atheneum is not to be mollified towards Macaulay, and finds it 
intolerable that in his private letters concerning his public life, 
written to the sisters who were clever enough to deserve such 
letters, but also womanly enough to care more about “ T'om ” 
than all the other great people put together, he dwells upon 
the theme which only would be welcome to those to whom his 
letters were addressed. 


“He narrates his own share in the transactions of the day, and 
occasionally flings an epithet of scorn at Croker, Sadler, or O’Connell. 
But of the men who, far more than he, endured the heat of that long 
and sultry day of strife, he says hardly a word. It was not jealousy or 
rivalry, but indifference to the personal fortunes and feats of others in 
the wordy fray. When Lord Grey intimates to him that he would like 
to give him office, he dwells on all he himself thought and said on the 
occasion naturally enough, but thenceforth the accomplished and 
eloquent head of the Whig party disappears, and we hear of him no 
more. The names of Plunket, Lyndhurst, Wellesley, Ellenborough, 
never interrupt the continuity of self-portraiture, and, for all that can 
be gathered from his diaries and correspondence during the Reform 
campaigns, debaters like Peel, Stanley, Graham, Shiel, Russell, and 
Mackintosh might have never been. A similar observation applies to 
the later epoch when the conflict of opinion was about the Corn Laws. 
From first to last Macaulay never mentions the existence of the Man- 
chester League, or wastes half a pen-full of ink on the name or fame 
of Cobden, Bright, or Villiers. It is all Macaulay, and nothing but 
Macaulay.” . 





If his letters had been essays upon his contemporaries, a 
critic of this way of thinking would have been struck by the 
affectation of such a stvle of private correspondence, and con- 
vizced that the i-tters were written with a private wink to the 
recipients, for the benefit of the nublic of the friure. Mecaulay 
is such a monster of egotism that the Atheneum records the 
following surprising instance of that great fact: ‘He stayed 
in India the appointed time of five years. Other people sick- 
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ened, grew languid, died ; he was above all that sort of thing.” 
He is no critic, “praise and censure are equally over-done.” 
Not only is he cruel and unjust as a critic, but he is intention- 
ally dishonest. His attack on Wallis was not made for the 
reason assigned by Macaulay, but because the successor of 
Mackintosh “ refused to make gods and heroes of the chief 
actors in the Revolution of 1683.” He was detestably rude, 
and neglected even titled persons when he wanted to talk. 
At Bowood, for instance, his conduct shocks the Athenceeum 
critic, who draws the following terrible picture :— 


‘Lord Lansdowne may not have had much time to spare just then, 
of a morning, to listen to his exercitations on politics, polemics, litera- 
ture, and the fine arts ; but, under the circumstances, any one else would 
have laid himself out to be agreeable to his hostess, and to the eldest 
son of the house, Lord Henry, who was then at home, and anxious to 
pay him special attention. That sort of thing probably never occurred 
to him. He had been born into the world to expatiate, and expatiate 
he would. 

* Austin and Macaulay happened to get upon college topics one 
morning at breakfast. When the meal was finished, they drew their 
chairs to either end of the chimney-piece, and talked at each other 
across the hearth-rug, as if they were in a first-floor room in the Old 
Court of Trinity. The whole company, ladies, artists, politicians, and 
diners-out formed a silent circle round the two Cantabs, and, with a 
short break for lunch, they never stirred till the bell warned them that 
it was time to dress for dinner.” 


Perhaps ‘ Lord Henry” may have preferred such a mode 
of making himself agreeable on Macaulay’s part to the kind 
of thing which one cannot help associating with the demeanour 
of Mr. Collins in “ Pride and Prejudice ;” and quite evidently 
the noble host and hostess had nothing to complain of in a 
guest who could enchain the attention of a country house full 
of people for the trying period of a whole afternoon. The 
funny stories of Macaulay’s childhood, which have made all 
the world laugh, win from this critic only the hard-comment, 
that they exhibit “bis ingrained love of pomp in talking ;” 
and Macaulay’s professional career is dismissed thus :—‘ He 
persisted for a time in going circuit, where he was not a favourite, 
and got scarcely anything to do. The seniors soon discovered 
that he knew nothing of pleading or evidence, and the juniors, 
whom he frequently set down as ill-informed, regarded him as 
an intolerable prig and bore.” That Macaulay’s father became 
poor, and that Macaulay himself became rich, seem to be facts 
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equally meriting contemptuous mention. As a politician, he 
was “an admirable writing and speaking machine, serviceable 
for the purposes of his party, when duly wound up, and certain 
to ring out the sweet chimes desired;” and the ‘ Windsor 
Castle” episode, so humorously treated in his letters, and so 
absurdly magnified at the time, is condemned with the sledge- 
hammer force which might fairly be used in execrating a crime 
of the deepest dye. For our own part, we have never been 
able to perceive an impropriety, a solecism, or a blunder in 
the fact that Macaulay, while on a visit to the Queen, dated 
his address to the electors of Edinburgh from the residence of 
his hostess. He was a well-bred man enough to do so, as a 
matter of course; he was much too clever a man to suppose 
that any purpose could be served, could indeed be other than 
defeated, by his resorting to so petty a device. As a matter 
of fact, it never occurred to him that he could be suspected of 
such a stupid meanness; and as this fact is distinctly proved 
by his letters, it is impossible to exonerate the critic who 
ignores it from at least unjustifiable prejudice. Still more 
unjustifiable is the comment of the Atheneum critic upon 
the unflagging industry of Lord Macaulay up to the time of 
his death; and upon that death itself :— 


“The pecuniary profits from the sale (of the History) outran all the 
calculations of author or publisher, and it would have been strange 
indeed if he had not continued to collect, arrange, and digest his 
materials for the volumes that were to follow, so long as health and 
vigour lasted. But the wine of life was spent, and, re infecta, he 
was destined to fall asleep amid his unfinished labours.” 


In comparison with these severe strictures there is nothing 
surprising in finding Macaulay’s “History of England” 
briefly dismissed as his “ bulkiest and most ambitious work.” 
The absurdity of this entirely neutralizes its malice. 


When the Saturday Review means to be gracious, it carries 
out its virtuous intentions with peculiar neatness, and when 
it says a pretty thing it says it with a careful prettiness. We 
have never been with the Saturday more thoroughly than in 
its appreciation of Lord Albemarle’s “‘ Fifty Years of my Life,” 
and its cleverly turned compliment to the book, founded upon 
Lord Plunket’s cleverly turned jest on the distinction between 
“ nersonai”’ and “real.” ‘ We have never,” says the Satur- 
day Review, “ read any autobiographical memoir with a better 
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claim to be called both ‘ personal’ and ‘ real,’ so long as those 
adjectives may beused as implying nothing more than a 
vivacity which never gives offence, and a truthfulness which 
is never dull.” The Earl of Albemarle’s memoir is a thoroughly 
delightful book ; without, indeed, claims to literary distinction, 
strictly so defined, but with all the charm which attaches to 
interesting facts and memorable experiences, related with 
perfect frankness, simplicity, and humour. The book is like 
the pleasantest possible talk of a man who, not passing for a 
good talker, never becomes a bore—talk which is instinct with 
that rare quality, real good-nature, knowledge of life, cheer- 
fulness, a delightful sense of humour, amiability of the active 
sort, and it is completely expressive of the not-to-be-analyzed 
combination which is conveyed by the phrase, “a perfect 
gentleman.” As a family chronicle,—because it records the 
story of a brave, true race, of which, since it has been English, 
England has been proud,—as a personal narrative, because 
it reveals an active, useful, brave, loyal, unstained life, and 
does so with the most complete absence of affectation within 
our knowledge of books and their writers,—as a contribution 
to the historical annals of the century, of the kind which will 
jend light and colour to the more intricate details with which 
the skilful historian adorns and brightens up his severer 
labours,—we hold this work to be of singular value. ‘The 
stir and military life, the travel and adventure, which occupy 
its earlier portions, merit that odd form of praise which, 
contradictory of all experience as it is, is undoubtedly the most 
popular and effective—“ they are as interesting as a romance ” ; 
and the later portions we confess to regarding as still more 
interesting, though we may be preparing for ourselves the 
terrible imputation of snobbishness, by certain critics who 
seem to think that Lord Albemarle intrudes upon the domain 
of literature, since he has the disqualification of being a “lord,” 
and that, having passed a considerable portion of the fifty 
years he has undertaken to chronicle in more or less constant 
contact with royal personages, he gives them too large a 
share of his attention. If Lord Albemarle regarded and 
represented the people among whom he lived as Mr. Greville 
regarded and represented them, he might tell the world as 
much about the vice and vulgarity, the blockheadism and the 
blackguardism of princes as he liked; but these memoirs are 
at the opposite pole of feeling, opinion, and judgment, from 
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those of his cynical contemporary, as George Keppel was from 
“Gruncher.’ He hardly tells us anything about the royal 
princes which does not tend to make us think better of them. 
He certainly disliked George the Fourth; but he uses no 
abusive language concerning him, and he tells one story of 
him which may fairly moderate the retrospective disgust which 
he inspires. The unfortunate Queen fares better at his hands 
than at those of any writer above the party passion of a 
pamphleteer of the time; and if there were no other charm 
in his reminiscences, we should welcome them for the novel and 
pleasant portrait they draw for us of the Princess Charlotte, 
with whom George Keppel played as a child, and corresponded 
as a schoolboy, and of whom he retains a fresh and affectionate 
remembrance, after all these years. How keen his remem- 
brance of the “ Hope of England” must have been when he 
entered the service of the young Queen. whose parents’ 
marriage was a direct result of the Princess Charlotte’s death. 
What a bright, naturally sensible, charming girl the Prin- 
cess was! The Athenceum sneers openly at the royal young 
lady’s spelling, which was not bad for her rank, and her 
time ; and covertly at her thrift, which was positively good 
for both. It is a little hard, too, upon Lord Albemarle for 
inaccuracy, objecting that young Keppel must have had very 
unusual powers of vision if he could see the Princess’s coach 
turn into Warwick Street, “ which is round a corner,”’ from St. 
James’s Street. As a matter of fact, he could have seen it from 
the corner of St. James’s Street, which he does not particular- 
ize; but of course the sentence means that he followed the coach 
with his eyes until it turned. What are the other statements 
which have caused the critic to “elevate his eyebrows,” he 
does not explain. It is enough to hint to the presumptuous 
peer who intrudes on literature,—he was nobody when he 
wrote his first book,—that he,—well, let us say romances,— 
one really cannot be troubled to particularize. 

The Times gives rather an abstract than a review of this 
delightful book, but the reviewer adds a few words of appre- 
ciation, which such a man as these memoirs reveal will prize. 
“Few men have seen so much of men and manners in so many 
parts of the world; and to none has it been given to relate 
the impressions of so busy a life in so gentle and cheery a 
spirit. There is not a single root of bitterness in these 
volumes from beginning to end, and when we lay down the 
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retrospect of fifty years we are sorry to part with so genial and 
generous a companion.” ‘The Pall Mall Gazette dwells with 
vivacious sympathetic glee on the boyhood, school days, and 
early career of George Keppel, but says his description of Dr. 
Fisher (nicknamed by Princess Charlotte “ the great U. P.,” 
because he always said “ bish-wp ”’) is a caricature, and denies 
that the overtures which were made to Lords Grey and 
Granville after the death of Mr. Perceval were insidious.” 
‘© Why insidious?” asks the Pall Mall Gazette. ‘These 
overtures were perfectly sincere, and the rejection of them was 
strongly condemned by many members of the Whig party.” 
This is the one point on which Lord Albemarle writes with 
some want of clearness, and with prejudice; but it touches 
an incident in the family history which must be held to 
abate its unreasonableness. We are tempted to reproduce 
here one of the letters which the Princess Charlotte wrote to 
her boy-friend. It deserves a place of honour in the collection 
of royal letter writers’ chef d’cewvres, and is, in fact, the serious 
side of the famous Micawber philosophy of life. The letter was 
written while the small boy was fagging at Westminster School, 
and the circumstances may easily be divined. 


“My DEAR KeEppEeL,—You know me well enough to suppose that I 
never will refuse you a thing when there is no harm in it. But though 
I send you the money, still I must give you a little reprimand. You 
will, I hope, dear boy, love me as well, though I do sometimes find fault 
with you. You will. if you go on asking for money, and spending it in 
so quick a manner, get such a habit of it that when you grow up you 
will be a very extravagant man and get into dept (sic). Your grand- 
mamma de Clifford allows me £10 a month, but though I spend it, I 
take care never to go further than my sum will allow. Now, dear 
George, if you do the same you never will want for money. Say you 
have a guinea; well then, never go beyond it, and in time you will save 
up. That is the way everybody does, and so never get into dept. 

“Tf you will call at Warwick-house, my porter, Mr. Moore, will 
give you half a guinea. If you use that well, and give me an exact 
account how you spend it, I will give you something more. I wish you 
was here. Write to me often, and believe that no one loves you better 
than I do, nor will be more happy to help you in all your troubles than 
I. We have very fair weather, and your mamma is here and is pretty 
well. Gramma de Clifford sends her love to you, and I remain, dear 
George, your very sincere and affectionate “ CHARLOTTE.” 


The fragment, written by Lord Althorp (Earl Spencer), 
and prefixed by the late Sir Denis le Marchant to his 
Memoir of that distinguished nobleman, is a remarkable docu- 
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ment. Written in a calm and deliberate spirit of self- 
eommuning and self-examination, it exhibits a serene mind, a 
true method of thought, and the most impartial judgment 
possible ; and it seems to us to furnish material for accounting 
for the extraordinary influence which Lord Althorp wielded, 
—which puzzles the critics generally,—and a key to the 
four years’ political career (for the previous six-and-twenty 
were mere M.P.-ship), which, as the Saturday Review says, 
“has secured to Lord Althorp a place in history.” The 
“combination of high moral qualities with plain common 
sense ” is the note of the fragment which has not excited so 
much comment as we should have expected. In a careful 
and highly-finished review of the Memoir, the Saturday 
Review says “ Lord Althorp had not a spark of genius; he 
was a very bad speaker, and his range of knowledge and 
accomplishments was narrow; but he was clear-headed, 
straightforward, and intellectually as well as morally honest.” 
He intended to write his own Recollections. How great a 
loss it is to the world, that either he did not carry out that 
intention, or that the manuscript has been somehow lost or 
destroyed, the fragment which exists, and which was written 
after his retirement from public life, ten years previous to his 
death, amply indicates. Here is what the man without a 
spark of genius intended to do, and the manner in which he 
proposed to do it. After stating that he purposes to add 
literary occupation to his former pursuits, he says :— 


“The difficulty I have to overcome is, that there are no subjects on 
which I can fancy that I possess more information than other people. 
No original composition of mine, therefore, on any literary, political, 
or historical topic, could instruct others or satisfy myself; and, 
secondly, I have no habit of composition, I have no practice in putting 
sentences together ; and even, therefore, if I did possess the requisite 
information, I should not be able to convey it in a way which would 
induce the public to read what I had written. But I have lived—at 
least it appears to me—in times which must hereafter be most im- 
portant in the history of England. I have been, more or less actively, 
engaged in politics more than thirty years. Even before I was 
engaged myself, I passed my boyhood at the Admiralty, during my 
father’s brilliant administration of the Naval department. I was 
acquainted with Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, and ever since their deaths 
I have been on the most intimate terms with all the leaders of the 
Whig party. I therefore think that in putting on paper my own 
recollections of my past life, notwithstanding the defects in my style 
of writing, and the want of general information, which may fre- 
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quently appear in this composition, I am doing that which will be 
interesting to posterity. My intention is to write down literally my 
own recollections. I have kept no memoranda to which I could refer ; 
and though I shall make use of my father’s correspondence which he 
preserved, and of the few letters which I have preserved myself, where 
I think it desirable to do so; yet the main part, and almost the whole 
of this work, will consist of what I remember myself. I probably, 
therefore, shall frequently be inaccurate as to dates; sometimes, even, 
but not often, my recollection may deceive me as to facts themselves ; 
and it may also sometimes happen that I may confound the impression 
which the event made upon me at a subsequent period with that 
which it made upon me at the time when it occurred. But, in the 
main, the information which I shall give will be authentic: it will be 
the testimony of an eye-witness, and I am determined it shall be 
honest. I intend to state, without any reserve, my opinion of the cha- 
racters and motives of those whose actions will be brought under view; 
and among others, I shall most unreservedly state my opinion of 
myself, and above all, the motives, so far as I know them, which have 
operated on my conduct. In doing this, I shall endeavour to divest 
myself of all partiality; and I hope that the temper of my mind is 
such, that Iam not likely to put a worse construction upon the motives 
of others than their apparent conduct requires. I shall begin with 
my earliest recollections. Thesé, of course, will apply to a period of 
my life which can be but little interesting; but even this may be 
useful, as it will lead toa better appreciation of my own character, 
and may, perhaps, point out why it has been that a man without edu- 
cation, and possessed of such very slender natural abilities, should have 
risen to such high eminence as I have, and should have possessed the 
power which, up to the period of my quitting the House of Commons, 
it was tay fate to enjoy.” 


Has not the world lost, by the frustration of such a design, 
a prize among books ? 


The Atheneum draws an unflattering sketch of Earl Spencer 
during his long period of comparative, indeed we may call it 
positive, insignificance : ‘‘ His opinions were decided, his reso- 
lution dogged, and his purpose plain; but neither his opinions, 
his resolution, nor his purpose had any considerable influence 
on Parliament or on society. The great majority of the House 
treated him as a well-meaning bore, whose education has obvi- 
ously been much neglected, whose clothes had apparently been 
made in some country town, who was doubtless an excellent 
chairman of quarter sessions, but whom nobody would think of 
staying away from dinner to hear boggling and blundering 
over his reasons for backing some impossible motion.” The 
reviewer does not go so far as Sir Denis le Marchant goes in 
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recognizing the great value of Lord Althorp’s services, when 
Lord Grey having positively assured him that, unless he 
became Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the House 
of Commons, it would be useless to attempt a Whig Govern- 
ment, he yielded, and took office, much against his will, and 
maintains that he was never more than a third-rate politician, 
who did the troublesome and difficult work which had to be 
done when the Reform Bill was in progress, better than a first- 
rate statesman with all the irritability of genius could have 
done it. His biographer describes forcibly the enormous work 
which had to be done in connection with the Reform Bill ; how 
Lord John Russell broke down, but Lord Althorp never 
flagged; how manfully he did his duty while in office, and 
how unfeignedly thankful and delighted he was to “go out.” 
All that the memoir reveals of his private life is creditable, 
some of it is affecting, especially his abiding grief for the death 
of his wife, and his public life is connected with one of the 
most important events of the century. With all this the book 
is rather droll, and the admirable resumé of its contents in the 
Saturday Review ismuch more attractive. The latter is one 
of the best written and best proportioned critical papers we have 
read for a long time,and it places before one mind’s eye a pho- 
tographic likeness of the plain, good, sensible man, who loved 
shorthorns and hated power, and who was one of the most 
consistent men who ever lived. “In his case,” says the Satur- 
day Review, “the boy was father of the man.” A letter to 
his father, written at seven years old, shows the same tastes 
which he retained in his maturer years, and illustrates his 
faculty of coming to the point in his statements :— 











“Dear Papa,—I went to Brington Hill this morning, and catched 
four rabbits, and there was a good many people; and I did not know 
who they were all. We threw off at ten o’clock—Tartar and Bowler 
and Punch and Turpin did very well, but Jenny’s puppy did not do 
well, for she cried at the bushes—Fanny did very well too. I rode 
upon Castlebar, and Ned Corns was behind. John Townshend and 
James walked by me, and I went a gallop, and had good sport. When 
you come back there is to be a race in which you are to run, and so 
shall John Townshend, and Jack Corns, and Peter. Iam to ride on 
Ginger, and you shall ride on Cowslip; I got three horses at the races 
at Northampton, snd yours is a very good one. You have been a long 
time away, so no more. “Jack SPENCER, Viscount Althorp.” 


The following observation is very just and clear-sighted : 
“Probably the chief drawback to the happiness of his life, 
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except the loss of his wife, had been the political success which 
made him eminent and useful.” 


Travel books are fewer in number and of less remarkable 
interest this quarter than last, and the few which demand 
attention have been but sparingly discussed by the reviews. 
Neither do the judgments passed upon them exhibit much 
diversity of opinion. Dr. Livingstone had such a faculty for 
taking the interest out of the subjects he treated, and the 
picturesqueness out of the scenes which he described; he was 
so inarticulate, though at the same time voluminous, that his 
revelations of the interior of Africa inspired his readers, deter- 
mined to dig knowledge out of the mine, however hard it 
might prove to get at, with respect rather than admiration. 
Again, the late Dr. Andersson, who was an excellent, brave, 
and unlucky African traveller, wrote almost intolerably ill. 
Indeed, the best written books on Africa are those in whose 
veracity we feel the least confidence, so that one generally 
opens a volume of this kind with a conviction that it will be 
either dull or doubtful. Mr. d’Anvers’ translation of ‘ To tne 
Victoria Falls of the Zambesi” is neither. The journey was 
made seven years ago; but seven years mean little in Africa, 
and the freshness of the narrative remains unimpaired. A 
translation from German into English, made by a Frenchman, 
is rather a roundabout way for a book to reach us by; but the 
translation is very well done, only that we do not generally 
talk of “ the chase of the elephant.’’ ‘This little slip, however, 
is, if not the only one, the most remarkable, and the style of 
the original has no doubt been much improved by the vivacity 
of Mr. d’Anvers. in true German style, which always re- 
minds one of Mrs. Gilpin, who, “ though on.pleasure she was 
bent, still had a frugal mind,” Mr. Mohr and his companion, 
a well-known mining engineer, combined the purposes of sport 
and science. ‘I'he book is remarkably interesting, though the 
author did not break any positively new ground, and written 
in a style which, though lively, is quite unexaggerated, it 
gives us a much modified idea of the dangers and difficulties 
of African travel even seven years ago. Mr. Mohr has a pro- 
found belief in the virtue of patience, rates it above courage, 
except, we suppose, where lions are the immediate difficulty 
on hand; and treats fever, drought, and tsetze-fly with un- 
usual toleration. He thinks sickness may be avoided by the 
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aid of common sense and well-selected camping ground ; that 
water is being found in almost every direction ; that the desert 
in the dryseason is not so much a phenomenon to grumble at as 
a district to avoid, which applies equally to the tsetze country. 
The lion stories are charming, and sound accurate, and the 
author conveys an extraordinary picture of the swarming brute 
life of the great continent, in which men seem to remain 
at their lowest, while the beasts attain their highest develop- 
ment. His description of the Zambesi and the surrounding 
country conveys a more vivid impression of the beauty and 
diversity of the scenery than we have hitherto derived from 
books on the same subject. The great river was coming down 
in flood when he attained the chief object of his journey. 
Above the famous falls numerous islands, rich with the splendid 
growths of the tropics, rise from the broad breast of the 
Zambesi, and so fine is the scenery of its winding banks that 
one admires, almost as much as one is capable of admiring, 
before one beholds the spectacle which made even the black 
members of his camp recognize its beauty and grandeur. 
He measured the veils of spray which hang over the falls, and 
which they saw from a distance of eight miles, and made their 
height 1055 feet. 


Mr. Hinchliff’s “Over the Sea and Far Away” is a very 
clever and interesting book, and we agree that its super- 
ficiality is not to be counted as a fault, considering that the 
President of the Alpine Club covered 36,000 miles of sea in one 
year, to say nothing of his wanderings to the interior from 
the seaboard. For readers who, like ourselves, take inex- 
haustible delight in the idea of the great forests of South 
America, the book will have a peculiar charm. Captain Bur- 
ton’s “ Highlands of the Brazil” did indeed introduce us to 
the beauties and delights of Petropolis; but he is so harsh, 
absolute, and unsympathetic a writer, that it is always pleasant 
to find any subject of which he has treated, touched up by the 
taste and fancy of other travellers. When Mr. Hinchliff tells 
of the flower paradise which Don Pedro has made for himself, 
three thousand feet above his capital city, and of such por- 
tions of the gorgeous forests as still remain undestroyed ; 
and of his voyage through the Straits of Magellan, along 
the forest-clad shores with their fringe of water-plants and 
evergreens, and the snow mountains in the background, 
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the dryness of the air rendering the atmosphere so clear, that 
the splendid panorama is visible for an immense distance, 
he makes a successful appeal to his readers’ imagination. We 
see the ocean teeming with fish, and the bluffs and islands 
swarming with sea-birds. A flock of huge sea-gulls started with 
the steamer which conveyed Mr. Hinchliff from San Fran- 
cisco to Yokohama, and only abandoned it when it was near 
to land. It is satisfactory to learn, on the authority of the 
President of the Alpine Club, that there are some mountains 
which never can be ascended, even by Captain Lawson! He 
draws the line at the recently-invaded peaks of the Caucasus, 
and acknowledges that the giant mountains, Tupangato and 
Acongagua, upon which he gazed from the plains of Chili, are 
probably out of human reach. Mr. Hinchliff’s is certainly 
the liveliest work of travel of the quarter; but the political 
aspects of the day lend more serious significance to Lieut.- 
Col. N. Prejevalsky’s “ Mongolia, the Tangut Country, and the 
Solitudes of Northern Tibet.”” This work, which is one of 
the least picturesque we have ever read, is much indebted for 
the favourable reception and the ready belief with which it 
has been welcomed by the critics and by the public, to the 
Introduction and Notes with which Colonel Yule has enriched 
Mr. Delmar Morgan’s translation of it from the Russian. 
Everything that is doing in Central Asia, and especially by 
Russia, is interesting at present; but we should hesitate to 
accept a Russian account of the complete status quo, almost as 
much as French readers hesitate to accept German portraits 
of the German or any other empire. We “want to know,” 
like Rosa Dartle, in Dickens’s ‘‘ David Copperfield,” and in a 
spirit not very unlike hers, what Russia means with regard to 
China; and we accept rather reluctantly Colonel Prejevalsky’s 
contemptuous estimate of the strength of the Celestial Empire. 
Of the Chinese, the Mongols, and even the redoubtable 
Tangani themselves, he, draws a pitiable picture, and does not 
hesitate to declare his belief that a small, real army, well- 
disciplined and resolute, could make short work of the sove- 
reignty and the system of the Flowery Land. The Atheneewm 
opines that he is probably mistaken, but does not explain the 
grounds of that opinion, while it declares the book, as a narra- 
tive of travel in regions, some of which have never been 
trodden by a European foot, to be of sterling value. Colonel 
Prejevalsky laboured under the disadvantage of an insufficient 
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supply of money, and the difficulty of having no competent 
Mongol interpreter; but, considering these disadvantages, he 
achieved very important results during his three years’ travel 
over 7,400 miles. His translator introduces him as having 
been educated at the public school of Smolensk, and finishing 
his studies at the Academy of the Staff Corps. The expedition 
recorded in this interesting book is the second feat of travel 
he has performed, and he is at present preparing for a third, 
hoping this time to penetrate to Lob-nor, and possibly from 
that quarter into Tibet. Among much that is absolutely new 
respecting the remote region which he explored, Colonel Pre- 
jevalsky relates some facts and describes some customs which 
are quite commonplaces of our knowledge about Tibet, and 
relates them all with an equal air of novelty. Jor instance, 
the existence of the “obo,” which is only the cairn transferred 
to Central Asia—whence it was presumably borrowed—and 
the ubiquitous, monotonous sentence, in which the devotion of 
Lamaism sums itself up—‘‘Om mani padni hom.” ‘“ We 
tried in vain to discover its meaning,” says the author, evi- 
dently unaware that there has been accepted, by general con- 
sent, the translation of it into ‘Oh, the jewel in the lotus,” as 
an adequate variation of Klaproth’s interpretation, ‘Oh, 
precious lotus!” which was not considered satisfactory. This 
is about the nearest we shall ever get to it, doubtless, and it 
contains at least a thinkable meaning. The Russian traveller 
does not present Mongolia and the Mongols in any pleasanter 
light than that in which Mr. Michie placed them before us, 
twelve years ago, in one of the earliest of the books of travel 
which dealt with’this strange, wild country, in which life seems 
to have so little to render it desirable. He tells a curious 
legend about the looked-for resurrection of Chinghiz—or, as we 
usually write the name, Genghiz Khan—a legend which is 
another proof added to the number we can all cite, of the 
universality of the desire of the hearts of all nations, and the 
reluctance of mankind to believe in the finality of death :— 





“The Mongols assert that the ashes of Chinghiz Khan rest in a 
temple in Southern Ordos, in the Koshung (banner) of Vang, 130 miles 
to the south of Lake Tabasun-nor. Here the body of the great warrior 
is laid in two coffins, one of silver, the other of wood, placed in a yellow 

silken tent in the centre of the temple. Here, too, beside the coffin, 
lie the arms of Chinghiz Khan. Some six miles from the chief temple 
another smaller shrine has been built, in which are buried twenty of 
his nearest relatives. On his death-bed he told them that he would 
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rise again after the lapse of not more than 1000 years, and not less 
than 800. In Chinghiz Khan’s tomb lies the figure of a man appa- 
rently asleep, although no mortal can account for this phenomenon. Every 
evening a roasted sheep or horse is placed near the dead man, and by 
the morning it is all devoured. The Mongols reckon that 650 years 
have elapsed since his death, leaving 150 to 350 years more before his 
coming resurrection. The same people assert, that on the very day 
of the accomplishment of this miracle, some hero will be born 
in China, with whom Chinghiz Khan will do battle, subdue him, and 
lead his people from Ordos to what is now called the land of the Kalkas, 
the native country of the Mongols. He could not discover the name of 
the temple where Chinghiz Khan is said to be buried. The Mongols, 
for some reason or other, would not divulge it. Great numbers of 
pilgrims annually visit it.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette, which gives an admirable summary 
of the results of Colonel Prejevalsky’s journey, comments upon 
the omission of supporting him in such an enterprise very 
justly :— 


“ We in England are frequently charged with a deficient apprecia- 
tion of the value and importance of such labours, and, above all, of a 
deficiency in State support; and it is commonly assumed that the 
Russian Government is much wiser in this direction. But it is obvious 
from the above details that sometimes a good deal is left, even in 
Russia, to individual enterprise or the love of science and adventure. 
In this field we need fear no comparisons. ‘Our countryman, Mr. Ney 
Elias,’ as Colonel Yule, in some ‘ Introductory Remarks,’ reminds us, 
‘ who has shown a remarkable combination of a traveller’s best gifts, 
with a singulat modesty in their display, has carried a new line of 
observations along the vast diagonal of Mongolia from the gate at 
Kalgan to the Russian frontier on the Altai, through Ulias-sutai and 
Kobdo, a distance of upwards of 2000 miles; and Dr. Bushell and 
Mr. Grosvenor have also passed the wall at Kalgan to visit Dolon-nor, 
and Shangtu, the now desolate site of the Summer Palace of the great 
Kublai.’ These were all personal enterprises, without any aid from 
Government, and without even the probability in view, which no doubt 
attended Colonel Prejevalsky, of official recognition and reward for 
success. Considering how much, indeed, England and Russia are both 
interested in all that improves their knowledge of the regions between 
the southern borders of Siberia and Eastern Turkestan, including 
Mongolia, Tartary, and Tibet, and the great centres of trade and 
caravan routes across the vast space from Pekin to Yarkand, where 
they converge, it may well be matter of surprise that the latter should 
have allowed so much energy and enterprise to have been exposed to © 
total failure for want of efficient equipment.” 


Colonel Gordon’s handsome volume of travel, entitled ‘‘ The 
Roof of the World,” with its numerous and finely-executed 
drawings, is quite an article de luve. The journey which it 
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describes is one which we have followed of late, in imagina- 
tion, in the good company of several eminent travellers, 
Thompson, Shaw, Hayward, Henderson, and Bellew; and 
Colonel Gordon offers his pleasant volume, with its picturesque 
title, to illustrate their writings and their doings, giving us 
sketches of life and scenery which have never before been 
pictured. These ure in some instances strikingly beautiful, 
and in others very comic. We have heard so much of late 
respecting the yik, that we feel grateful to Colonel Gordon for 
giving us pictures in which that stolid, useful, steady-going 
animal figures with a great deal of individuality, with which 
indeed, he invests all the animals he draws in a remarkable 
degree. 

Mrs. Rattray’s “ Country Life in Syria,” perhaps, ought 
not to be called a travel book, because it describes residence 
rather than locomotion; but it deserves mention as one of the 
pleasant books of the season which has been a little over- 
looked. The Nonconformist gives the book. well-merited praise 
for some qualities not so common as they might be with 
advantage in books of this class—viz., simplicity, absence of 
affectation, and the power of conveying a large amount of 
useful information in a small space, and calls its readers’ atten- 
tion to Mrs. Rattray’s description of the plague of locusts, in 
the Anti-Lebanon. Mr. Curley, in his “ Nebraska,” has said 
nothing more terrible than the following :— 

** Looking out of our windows towards Mount Hermon, the locusts 
present the appearance of a dense fall of snow, in large yellow flakes, 
as far as the eye can reach. In all directions you see the same moving 
mass, and at all hours of the day. Every evening, the town-crier 
proclaims from the house-tops, ‘You men, women, and children of 
Muallaka, you are ordered to quit your ordinary occupations, and go 
forth to drive away the locusts to-morrow, all day; he who disobeys 
shall sit twenty-four hours in prison, and eat one hundred rods.’ 
There are numerous varieties of locusts in the East. The kind now 
ravaging the land is of the Acridiwm peregrinum species. The Arabs 
who eat them stew them in butter. Perhaps the cooking process 
renders them wholesome; I observe numbers of dead hens lying by the 
roadside, which appear to have fallen victims to the greediness with 
whick they devoured the locusts. The swarm is flying westward with 
undeviating regularity. Myriads of them burrow under the soft, 
newly-ploughed ground, and lay eggs there. The natives plough their 
vineyards in spring and their cornfields in autumn. The mountains 
for miles round Muallaka are covered with vines, which form the sole 
property of a large majority of the inhabitants. In about forty days 
the locusts’ eggs hatch, and myriads of wingless larve march steadily 
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forwards, always in one direction, consuming every green thing in their 
path. In a month their wings are developed and they fly, en masse, 
passing slowly on, and leaving behind them not famine alone, but too 
often pestilence, either cholera or the bubonic plague. Upon this 
latter point opinions differ; but there seems to be no doubt that 
the atmosphere is corrupted where locusts have appeared in unusual 
numbers.” 


Generously and amusingly treated by (presumably) the 
same pen, Mr. Young’s “ Five Weeks in Greece” also finds 
honourable mention in the Nonconformist, which remarks espe- 
cially upon the author’s testimony to the general absence of 
drunkenness among the Greeks. How much that really is to 
say for a people perhaps only the dwellers in the British 
Isles can fully appreciate ; sobriety is certainly a quality which 
might cover a greater number of sins than those with which 
Mr. James Foster Young charges the Greeks. We agree with 
the Nonconformist that “‘ few persons have ever employed five 
weeks of travel to better purpose than Mr. Young, and very 
few could tell us so well as he has done what is to be seen in 
modern Greece, and how it all appears.” Naturally, Mr. 
Young is censured by some of the critics for superficiality of 
judgment, but this is hardly reasonable. He passed five weeks, 
not five years, in Greece, whither he went in the character of 
an intelligent tourist, not of a Grote or a Schliemann, and he 
gives us the results of his tour after a fashion which we could 
wish to find more frequently adopted. Of course, Mr. Young 
was disappointed at. the absence of the national costume at 
Athens, which he fondly imagined he should behold (a delusion 
carefully kept up by the gentlemen who contribute imaginary 
sketches to the illustrated newspapers), but he was compen- 
sated at Sparta. Here is a pleasant sketch, which is a fair 
sample of the writer’s easy style :— 

“Here, at Sparta, cheap jewellery seemed much in vogue, and 
pedlars with the correct trays, so dear to the hearts of English ser- 
vant-girls, abounded, from one of whom we bought a ring for twenty 
lepta (about twopence) by way of a keepsake. All the men looked 
very spruce and clean in their spotless white shirts and kilts fresh 
from the wash, and, like the Spartans of old, are evidently rather vain 
of their ‘get-up.’ As we saw them that day, clean shaved and with 
their hair fresh from the barber’s hands, they seemed fitting repre- 
sentatives of those three hundred Spartans who amazed Xerxes ai 
Thermopyle by coolly combing out their hair on the approach of his 
troops, as Demaratus, the exiled King of Sparta, told him their 
custom was in the hour of danger. Like all Greek peasants, the 
Spartans spend most of their spare cash on their dress, a suit of which 
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can cost anything between £10 and £40. It lasts them, however 
several years, and, all things considered, is a cheap investment. The 
most expensive of all is stiff with gold-braiding, fancifully embroidered 
on the est black broadcloth that can be had; but this ‘ extra super- 
fine article’ is chiefly confined to the Albanians I think ; we never saw 
it, at least, among the poor peasant Greeks.” 


Mr. Young has many of the qualifications of a raconteur of 
tourist experience; among them these: he sees everything, 
and he does not grumble. We could have wished him to be a 
little more impressed, perhaps, by the fact that one can go 
from Smyrna to Ephesus by a special train ; but he takes it as 
coolly as the Metropolitan District. 


We have seldom read a more appreciative and, so to speak, 
harmonious review than that in the Jimes of Mr. Campbell’s “ Cir- 
cular Notes,” which was one of the early books of the quarter. 
It has the very tone of the book itself, free, yet quaint, gossiping 
and familiar, yet full of point and observation. ‘‘ Now,” says the 
reviewer, ‘‘ we are off round the world on a vagrant tour with 
a very pleasant fellow for our companion, who has eyes and 
ears for all that is to be seen or heard.” A pleasanter com- 
panion than Mr. Campbell it would indeed be difficult to find, 
but we sometimes wish, while reading his book, that we were 
listening rather than reading, for the rapidity and even oddity 
of the style render it occasionally bewildering. One hardly 
knows where one is, and as to remembering exactly where one 
has left off, it is not to be done. The Times review is very like 
a race, and the book is still more so. It cannot be denied 
that “My Circular Notes” is open to the charges of want 
of refinement and offences against taste which have been 
brought against it by the critics with surprising unanimity ; 
but on the other hand, portions of the book are extremely 
interesting, instructive, and good. The Pall Mall Gazette 
justly comments on the excellence of the author’s description of 
Oregon, of which he says it is ‘‘an earthly paradise waiting 
to be peopled” —it is of importance that English people 
should well and truly know all about that particular State—and 
we are disposed to add to that commendation that, having 
read avery large proportion of the great number of books 
descriptive of Japan, and of the wonderful revolution which 
is taking place there, we regard Mr. Campbell’s “ Notes” as 
entitled to a prominent place among them. He has observed 
closely, and described with graphic humour. 
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Mr. Campbell went from Liverpool to Boston, and thence 
to San Francisco. One of the many clever sayings which 
stud the book is dpropos of the route—he records as his 
general impression of American travel that a man in a Pull- 
mau car knows as much about it as a man in a Cunard 
steamer knows of life in the Atlantic. He visited the Great 
Cascade range—going as far as Puget Sound to have a better 
view of Mount Baker and Mount Rainier—then crossed the 
Pacific from San Francisco to Yokohama. Here comes in the 
appreciative criticism of the Pull Mall Gazette :— 


“ Japan and the Japanese occupy the greater part of the book, and 
to our mind this is the most interesting portion of it. Mr. Campbell 
sees Japan at the critical period of the sudden leap from old institu- 
tions to new—from feudalism to the nineteenth century. The Daimios 
from feudal princes have become country gentlemen. Their fortified 
castles are razed, their armed retainers dispersed, some of them turned 
into compositors for the Japan Gazette, though still to be recognized by 
their fine manners. 

“The religion of Buddha is abolished, his temples desecrated or 
destroyed. Those who wish to see any remains of old Japan must 
make haste; a week there brings more changes than a year does in the 
most progressive of European States. How the system will work is a 
problem to be solved by time only. Mr. Campbell is disposed to a 
favourable view ; he sees nothing to regret in the change of religion; 
he cleverly calls Buddha ‘the apotheosis of absence of mind,’ and 
writes— 

“*So far as I can find out, there is neither beginning nor end in 
this system of Buddhist cosmogony, devoid of theology, and ending in 
endless repose. It seems pure materialism. As tending to promote 
virtue and discourage vice, this is a grand philosophy in principle. 
Practically, it seems to have degenerated into a tax on industry for the 
support of idleness. A practical age abolished monasteries in Italy; 
an echo of the deeds of the West rang through Japan ; Buddha gave 
place to Shinto, and Buddhist priests burned temples to preserve them 
from desecration. There was no persecution. ‘The passive mood be. 
came active, and the working world passed the stone images, and left 
them where I saw them, out in the cold. The taxpayers had enough to 
do in paying for all the new-fangled activities which danced into being 
when the change took place; the rice-farmer has to tighten his girdle 
and work harder than ever, to build factories, telegraphs, railroads, 
ships, and steamboats, and to pay soldiers to thrash the Chinese. 
He has no cash to spare for priests, and monks, and nuns, and privi- 
leged temples; so priests are forgotten, and the images of Buddha 
have no worshippers on these Japanese hills’ (vol. 1., pp. 303, 304). 

“Mr. Campbell found the curiosity-shops overflowing with armour, 
weapons, and rich robes from the castles of the Daimivs, and bronzes, 
pictures, lacquer, enamels, pottery, and china from the temples— 
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articles all highly prized a few years ago, now to be bought for a few 
shillings. What a time for dealers in curiosities! We fancy the 
appearance of ‘My Circular Notes’ will set the whole trade in a fer- 
ment; but they must make haste, or there will be nothing left; the 
specimens, so precious in the eyes of our collectors, are being swept 
away ike rubbish. 

“In one respect the Japanese are unaltered; they still happily 
retain their good manners and consideration for others. Our author 
gives a droll account of an upset while sitting painting in a jinriksha, 
when his materials flew in every direction. The watching crowd, far 
from deriding him, gathered them up, and rendered him every assist- 
ance.” 

Mr. Campbell had the good fortune to effect a successful 
observation of the transit of Venus at Yeddo, after which he 
travelled three hundred miles through the interior of Japan, 
being, to the best of our belief, the first foreigner who has ever 
performed such an exploit. He went on foot, walked about 
fifteen miles a day, stopping when he pleased to geologize, 
sketch, or rest. His “Notes” on China and Java are less 
novel than those on Japan, and few visitors to Ceylon have 
given us a less pleasant notion of Ceylon as it is in reality— 
the Ceylon which is not “ Serendib,” but very much the con- 
trary. He hurries us off to Suez, but on the voyage writes “a 
horribly slow paper,” according to his own estimate of it, on 
geology and glaciers, which is, according to ours, quite a relief 
to the rush of the book. We wish it were possible to say as 
much for the taste as for the interest of “ Circular Notes ;” but 
it is not. 


Mr. Augustus Hare is an accomplished book-maker. We 
do not mean by this assertion to challenge his right to the 
approbation and general favour with which his works have 
been received ; because book-making is a fine and useful art, 
and proficiency in it is by no means to be despised. Our 
supply of reading would indeed be limited if only the writers 
of books who draw upon their own resources were accepted 
with complacency. ‘The question in the case of book-makers 
is of the more or less acknowledgment which they are 
bound to make of the writers or compilers from whose stores 
they select the pieces for their own mosaic work. Mr. 
Augustus Hare, in his ‘ Cities of Northern and Central Italy,” 
has undoubtedly erred on the side of reserve in this important 
particular, and we are altogether of the opinion of the Saturday 
Review in the literary scandal which has been one of the small 
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events of the quarter. So distinct an infringement of the 
bienséances litteravres as that of which the Saturday Review 
complains has seldom been committed. ‘‘ On examining his 
book ” (‘“ Cities of Northern and Central Italy”), says the 
complainant— 


“We find that among the passages which Mr. Hare, according to 
his custom, copies from other writers, there are many extracts, some- 
times of great length, taken from our own columns. These passages 
have been copied without our leave or knowledge; and to this breach 
of ordinary courtesy Mr. Hare has added another breach, by making 
no acknowledgment of the source from which they are taken. Instead 
of so doing, Mr. Hare, with an impertinence which we should not have 
looked for in any one claiming the name of scholar or gentleman, has 
added the name of a writer by whom they have not been acknowledged, 
and to whom Mr. Hare has therefore no right to attribute them. So 
fiagrant a breach of the rules according to which literary intercourse is 
usually carried on, puts Mr. Hare, as far as his present book is con- 
cerned, out of the pale of the society whose laws he has broken.” 


Mr. Hare has since, but tardily, expressed his regret for 
having alluded to the distinguished writer on whose conven- 
tional incognito he had thus intruded ; and we hope his peni- 
tence will be lasting, and that he will be more discreet in 
future, neither borrowing without acknowledgment, nor 
breaking the wholesome rules of journalism. His book is 
interesting, a further extension, as the Nonconformist says, 
“‘ of art into the literature of guide-books,” in which he has 
already proved himself a proficient: but it is pretentious ; and 
we join with the Atkencewm in its protest against the author’s 
contemptuous treatment of Mr. Murray’s ‘ Guide-book to 
Northern and Central Italy,”’ from which, says the Atheneum, 
it is plain a great part of his own knowledge is derived, and 
in which the more important part of the information—that, 
namely, which remains of permanent value through the chang- 
ing modes of government and locomotion—is due to no less 
a competent hand than that of Sir Francis Palgrave. Mr. Hare 
has been so indiscreet in this instance that one reads his bock 
with a feeling of vexation ; but still it is pleasant reading, and 
when the Alhencewm says sarcastically that it might appro- 
priately have been called, ‘‘ Materials for Conversation for the 
use of Tourists,” we are inclined to think that a very good 
idea, and that the conversation of tourists would be materially 
improved in interest and vivacity by a large admixture of 
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these materials, which are, indeed, borrowed, but have been 
admirably combined. The Atheneum points out a number of 
errors, some of them grave, some of them very slight; but we 
agree with the Pall Mall Gazette that no traveller who really 
desires to make himself acquainted with the marvels of art 
which form the strongest inducement to Italian travel, will 
ever repent of having taken Mr. Hare for his companion and 
guide. 


There has been a sensible abatement of the enthusiasm 
which greeted the appearance of the first chapters of ‘ Daniel 
Deronda,” among some of the critics, and the Spectator, with 
a manly contempt for that impossible infallibility of utterance 
which is affected by certain of their number, has actually recon- 
sidered its first judgment upon the earlier portion of the book, 
and has re-issued its opinion in a somewhat lower key. 

We are now more than half through the book, and we 
think we may venture to say—the tantalizing method of its 
publication is much to blame if we are in error—that “ Daniel 
Deronda” will not turn out to be among the greater of the 
author’s productions. Indeed, we do not think that George 
Ehot will now ever produce better work than that which she 
has already given to the world—at Jeast in the way of fiction. 
We may fairly consider that her evangel has been fully uttered 
in the course of her various works,—that her utmost literary 
skill has been attained in “ Romola,”’—and that when she gave . 
us “ Adam Bede” she gave us the truest and best novel that 
has come of the modern English spirit. 

A writer of novels must, sooner or later, in his journey 
through life, arrive at a point of view from which men and 
women seem to him to do more interesting and even more 
worthy things than fall in love with each other, and when this 
stage of opinion is reached by a writer much of his potentiality for 
writing a good novel is gone; for it is absolutely certain that 
no novel in which love-making is not a chief motor, gives a 
true picture of human life, and can, in any true and wide 
sense, be popular. To the philosophic mind, contemptuous of 
the littleness of poor human nature, love-making is an obvious 
subject of scorn. George Eliot has arrived at this philosophic 
and contemptuous standpoint. In her quality of a great 
literary artist, she knows she cannot omit the passion of love 
from her story altogether: it is there, indeed, but it plays. 
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but a sorry part. It was very different in ‘‘ Adam Bede,” in 
«The Mill on the Floss,” in “ Romola,” and even in “ Middle- 
march.” The love-story in those novels was the strong golden 
thread on which the author strung her pearls of great price. 
In “ Daniel Deronda” we have pearls, indeed, but no thread, or 
only aflimsy one. The extreme listlessness in the conduct of the 
love element in her story arises partly from the fact that the 
loves of the chief characters are of a kind that can have no 
interest for the author ; nor has she so contrived that they can 
either ennoble a very ignoble character, or interest or even 
edify the reader. When we predict for ‘“‘ Daniel Deronda ” 
that it will not rank among George Hliot’s greatest efforts 
in fiction, it is because we find it thus wanting in one element 
of human interest. The master hand is visible in every line ; 
the mere literary skill was never so great; the wit is as keen 
as ever; in reading the book our admiration is constantly 
aroused ; social problems are dealt with profoundly and wisely 


on every page :— 


* And many a knot unravelled by the road ; 
But not this master knot of human fate.” 


It promises to be a great book, but very far from a great 
novel. 

To many readers it may appear still more to fall short 
of perfect fiction in that it is, as we have already observed, 
wholly untrue to life. Certain it is that a recent work of a 
great contemporary French novelist is more untrue, and is yet 
a great work. In Victor Hugo’s “L’Homme qui Rit” the 
English life is far more of a caricature than anything in 
“Daniel Deronda ;”’ but Hugo's novel is almost a pure work 
of the imagination, “‘ Daniel Deronda”’ professedly ‘‘ A Story 
of Modern English Life.” English modern life it is certainly 
not ; and we have internal evidence that George Eliot has, 
in drawing the character of the fine gentleman, Grandcourt, 
gone to no more recent an authority on manner than the novelist 
Richardson. Here is a scene from the wooing of a modern 
gentleman, of “ perfect behaviour,” with a modern fast young 
lady :—‘ Grandcourt did at length lay down his hat, and 
advance to take her hand, just pressing his lips upon it 
and letting it fall. She thought his behaviour perfect.” . . 
“Now,” says the young lady, after some further courteous 
formalities have been exchanged between the lovers, “ ‘ Now, 
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IT must go and fetch mamma.’ ‘Take my arm to the door, 
then,’ said Grandcourt, and she accepted. Their faces were 
very near each other, being almost on a level, and he was 
looking at her. She thought his manners as « lover more 
agreeable than any she had seen described.” We agree with 
Miss Harleth. Nothing so agreeable and refined as this 
stately deportment of Mr. Grandcourt has been known in 
English life since Sir Charles Grandison “ conversed” with 
Miss Byron, in the “cedar parlour,” more than a hundred 
years ago. 

It is odd that a young lady with such keen perceptions should 
not notice the singular contrast between her lover’s manners 
and his speech. She begs him to dismiss Mr. Lush, his 
companion, and he grants her request in the following very 
un-Grandisonian style: ‘‘I let him hang on me because he 
has always been a poor devil. . . He was always that 
coarse-haired kind of brute—a sort of cross between a hog 
and a dilettante.’ The voung lady, strange to say, is 
enchanted with both speech and manner. ‘ Grandcourt’s 
fastidiousness enhanced the kindness,” says the author ! 

We are inclined to regard Mr. Lush’s existence in a 
modern story as almost as great an anomaly and anachron- 
ism as Mr. Grandcourt’s fine manners, or the extraordinary 
coarseness of his speech just quoted. Mr. Lush is, indeed, 
not represented as being an agreeable person, but he is a man 
of education and culture. There is nothing abject about him 
but his toadyism; and the toadyism of such a man as 
Mr. Lush is fortunately a thing of the past; for there is this 
social reform in modern times, that though toadies of the great 
and rich still exist, they are of a lower class than they used 
to be. They are of the stud-groom class, but no longer 
educated men. Formerly, as we know, people of rank and 
position could find cultivated and intellectual men to be their 
humble companions. Now a man of any worth loses caste 
instantiy by associating with those higher than himself 
socially, though morally or intellectually lower. Therefore, 
we hold the introduction of Mr. Lush into a story of modern 
English life to be a mistake. | 

These things are blunders, and they go some way to 
spoil the book. It is chiefly because George Eliot has 
taught us to regard her stories as subordinate to her 
philosophy, that we do not think more of such blun- 
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ders; and likewise because we cannot but feel that her 
acquaintance with the broader lines of human nature 
diminishes the importance of these errors of detail. They 
cannot, nevertheless, be condoned—as one critic suggests that 
they should be—on the grounds on which Victor Hugo’s still 
greater liberties with facts have been condoned. The cases 
are wholly different. Hugo’s grand imaginative fictions are 
indeed founded on knowledge of humanity, but it is humanity 
in its essences and first principles ; he deals as a great poet 
only can deal with abstractions, and his fiery imagination reaches 
into regions far beyond the scope of George Eliot. It is not, 
therefore, false art in him if, at times, his imagination carries 
him beyond the region of the possible. Every ordinarily- 
cultivated and tolerant reader can make allowances for him. 
Only specialists feel outraged by the occasional liberties which 
genius takes with the possibilities. Mr. Keith Johnston would 
perhaps object to the “ Winter’s Tale” because Bohemia has 
not a sea coast; Professor Huxley is no doubt too well 
grounded in the theory of heat, not to feel aggrieved that 
Milton’s Satan should have supported his steps on burning 
marl with a wooden staff; and Mr. Darwin might be offended 
at meeting Victor Hugo’s Frigate Bird so many degrees to the 
north of its true habitat; but to those who can take a wide 
view of literary art, these things are not stumbling-blocks 
at all. 

Still, not every one can take such liberties with impunity, 
and they can certainly not be taken in a philosophic novel 
of ‘Modern English Life.” When one of the younger 
Miss Brontés once produced a manuscript story dealing with 
circumstances of which she was absolutely ignorant, her wiser 
sister, the author of “‘Jane Eyre,’ reproved her: “It is 
growing potatoes in a cellar,’ she told her. This homely 
criticism is not inapplicable to the case of ‘ Daniel Deronda.” 
Some of the growths of the author’s fancy have never seen 
the wholesome light of day. 


“The Hand of Ethelberta: a Comedy in Chapters,” by 
Mr. Hardy, deserves, for many reasons, a large share of our 
notice, and shall receive it. Why does Mr. Hardy call his 
novel a “Comedy in Chapters”? This is surely a complete 
misnomer. In one sense, indeed, every novel is, or should be, a 
comedy in chapters; but, seeing that in a comedy the story is 
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told wholly in dialogue, and that in a story it is told partly by 
dialogue, partly by narrative, and is helped on greatly by 
descriptive writing, the collective wisdom of men of letters has 
agreed to call the one form of literary art a novel and the other 
a comedy. Least of all should Mr. Hardy use the wrong 
term, for he happens to excel in narrative, and all his books 
depend greatly for their interest on the singular felicity of his 
descriptions. Moreover, we have all understood that a comedy 
should, beyond every other kind of written art, “hold the 
mirror up to Nature.” By common consent of critics, this is 
just the very thing that Mr. Hardy fails to do. We agree 
with the critics; therefore we hold him to be doubly, and 
even trebly, guilty of a misnomer. 

This, and some other trifling oddities or affectations of 
oddity, have a little ruffled the critics; but they are prepared 
to admit that Mr. Hardy has, on the whole, done a good piece 
of work in ‘‘ The Hand of Ethelberta.” 

What the critics say of Mr. Hardy is of no small impor- 
tance to him and even to his readers, for his introduction to 
many of them was owing to a singular critical misappreciation. 
When the opening chapters of his last work but one appeared, 
in a well-known periodical, the Spectator pronounced that the 
work was from the penof George Eliot! It happens that Mr. 
Hardy’s merits are not those of George Eliot. He can make 
no pretence to reflective utterance of any particular depth or 
sublety ; and, on her side, George Eliot has not condescended 
to the portrayal of what are the humours, rather than the more 
permanent characteristics, of men and women. The error 
was, however, one to be thankful for, since it called from the 
limbo of comparative obscurity a writer who, with many short- 
comings, is a very delightful novelist. 

In “The Hand of Ethelberta” Mr. Hardy contends, with 
no small success, against two very great difficulties in the 
way of the achievement of good fiction; difficulties which are 
entirely self-imposed. His plot is absurd and even impossible, 
and he deals with people, and with manners, of which he 
knows almost nothing. LEthelberta is the daughter of a 
butler, who, marrying a gentleman, becomes a widow before 
her honeymoon is over; conceals her identity in a manner 
which would be simply impossible in English society of the 
kind she moves in; is half in love throughout the book with 
an early lover; flirts with, and goes near to marry, several 
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fashionable gentlemen ; courts publicity, and becomes a public 
lecturer or reciter; lives a life of shifts and deception, sur- 
rounded by brothers and sisters, who are mechanics and 
domestic servants; holds her own among people to whom she 
does not dare declare her origin; dines at houses where her 
father waits at table ;—in this Mr. Hardy strikes over again 
the only false note in Thackeray’s fine sketch of J. J. Ridley— 
and finally captivates and marries a disreputable old Lord 
Mountclerec,—handing over her first and faithful lover, Julian, 
to her sister, on the last page of the book ! 

No one but Mr. Hardy could have invented such a plot 
— if plot it can be called,—no one but he could have worked 
his way through this tissue of absurdities with such satisfaction 
to the reader, for the book is, from beginning to end, readable 
and amusing. 

Nevertheless, the reading of such a book, even if it affords 
amusement, must leave on the mind of the least exacting 
reader a sense of expectation unfulfilled—a feeling that he has 
wasted his time over an extravagant farce when, by the very 
terms of his contract with his author, he was to have a 
‘comedy in chapters.” This is why “The Hand of Ethelberta ” 
is a very inferior work to Mr. Hardy’s last novel— Far from 
the Madding Crowd.”’ In that book the author dealt with an 
important and interesting class, which he clearly knew a great 
deal about. His farmers, and farmers’ wives and daughters, 
were real people, It was evident that in describing their lives 
and their surroundings—their loves and their vanities—their 
hopes and their fears,—the author felt at home. He was sure 
of himself, and his confidence was shared by his reader: he 
could write at his best. The comedy here is the real comedy 
of life; the tragedy, real tragedy. In “The Hand of 
Kthelberta”’ the reader feels that his author is half-hearted 
—that he is fearful of showing his ignorance—of committing 
some solecism; that he knows so_little of the people he 
describes that he never dares to launch forth; that he puts 
oddity for reality because he knows not the reality ; and is 
cynical and ironical because he does not know how to be 
earnest. The reader is never carried away, as he often was 
in “Far from the Madding Crowd.” He never ceases for 
a moment to be a critic; he never believes in the Ladywells 
and Neighs, and Picotees and Julians. They are all shadows. 
There is not, as the Spectator truly suggests, ‘a single figure 
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in it, from beginning to end, of which we should say, as we 
do of some few of Dickens’s, many of Mr. Trollope’s, and most 
of George Eliot’s, that we know them as well as we do most 
of our personal acquaintances.” It would be easy to give 
instances of the unreality of the characters: one shall suffice. 
The worldly old reprobate, Lord Mountclerc, is represented, 
with a naiveté of ignorance that one might have smiled at in 
the novel of a schoolgirl, to take in the periodical books of 
fashion, and to gloat over the milliner’s dolls’ figures depicted 
therein ! 

The great abiding fault of Mr. Hardy’s book is that it is 
untrue to nature; it is the fault that isto be found in “ Daniel 
Deronda:” but whereas in George Eliot’s novel there is ignor- 
ence of the real ways of the drainatis persone of the story, and 
a consequent reticence and timidity in coming to close quarters 
with them—the ignorance takes a not undignified aspect of 
vagueness—in Mr. Hardy's book it is for the most part laugh- 
able and absurd. In “ Daniel Deronda” we have a large and 
most valuable residue of wit and of wisdom in reflection; in 
“The Hand of Ethelberta,” if we deduct the story and the 
characters, we have only some pretty descriptions of scenery, 
and some quaintnesses of utterance which, racy as they are of 
Mr. Hardy himself, he thinks proper to put into the mouths of 
hostlers, milkmen, and grooms. That these amusing speeches 
are so often ill-fitted to the persons who utter them, is a 
reproach which nearly all the critics have made—justly indeed, 
as we admit ; but the things themselves are often so delightful 
that we are thankful to have them, by whomsoever spoken. 

Again, Mr. Hardy’s descriptive power calls for high praise ; 
he can claim a place near the two of his contemporaries who 
best deserve the title of idyllic novelists, Mr. Black and 
Mr. Blackmore. Though Mr. Hardy is nearly always wanting 
in the spontaneity and freshness of Mr. Blackmore’s nature- 
painting, and though he seldom reaches to the exquisite finish 
of Mr. Black, he now and then strikes a note beyond the 
compass of either. At times his work in this kind has a 
touch of dramatic force in it which raises it above any mere 
portrayal of the moods of nature, and distinctly stirs the 
stronger emotions. No reader of “Far from the Madding 
Crowd’’ can have forgotten the description of the fire at the 
farm, and that of the storm. In both these descriptions, 
effect was obtained by certain touches of exaggeration, which 
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neither Mr. Black nor Mr. Blackmore would have conde- 
scended to employ ; but effect was legitimately produced, and 
power of a remarkable kind evinced. Salvator Rosa went 
some way beyond nature, but we allow him to have been a 
good painter. 

Clever people are apt to treat fools contemptuously, and, 
when they deal with the public, to forget that it is not wholly 
made up of those towards whom they can be contemptuous 
with impunity: a large minority will resent such treatment. 
Mr. Hardy’s originality, his freshness, his humour, and his 
quaintness, will always excuse some extravagance, but not, 
we think, the consistent false drawing of the majority of his 
female characters. His ideal of women seems to us remark- 
ably and even ignorantly low, and a favourite motive in his 
stories is the fascination exercised by one more or iess ignoble 
woman over a crowd of men. Asa rule, the heroine of Mr. 
Hardy’s novels is of an unworthy type: irresolution quite 
beyond the common irresolution of silly women, want of prin- 
ciple and of purpose, foolish levity, and that which accompanies 
levity—cruelty, distinguish the exquisitely fair and attractive 
creatures whom Mr, Hardy describes. They are passionless, 
or rather heartless, for they are invariably willing to sacrifice 
their love, such as it is, to their material interests, as they 
understand them. They have a short-lived pride, which is at 
bottom vanity and self-esteem. Such is Ethelberta, who 
throws over a poor lover for a roué old nobleman ; such is 
Bathsheba, in “ Far from the Madding Crowd.” We suspect 
that our author’s cynicism is, like much other cynicism, only a 
form of ignorance, and that he knows almost as little of women 
as he does of lords and fine gentlemen. There exists, indeed, 
such a type of woman as Mr. Hardy represents, but he should 
remember that women of weak character, like men of weak 
character, have correspondingly feeble minds. Bathsheba, to 
be sure, is a conspicuous fool, and so far true to nature; but 
Ethelberta, we are told (for we might easily not guess it), is 
intellectual. She influences all who come near her, induces her 
father, mother, brothers, and sisters to let her lead them how 
she will; and yet all the time she is as intrinsically weak, 
heartless, and purposeless as any previous heroine whom Mr. 
Hardy has ever drawn. 

The strongest claim which Mr. Hardy has to the unusually 
long notice we are bestowing on his work is his originality. 
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This is, after all, a grand quality, to which, as a rule, the world 
hardly does full justice. Perhaps it a little hurts our latent 
Philistinism ; perhaps originality is too much akin to reform, 
and insults our conservative instincts; yet only for its rarity 
we might be lenient to it, only for the difficulty of consistent 
originality we might pardon its occasional eccentricities. To 
take an illustration from the hunting field: fifty men will ride 
creditably to hounds, if only some one will lead the way— 
will take hedges and ditches in their stride, will gallop up hill 
and down dale with due preservation of their equilibrium ; but 
for these fifty, there will hardly be one who, as the phrase goes, 
can ‘‘take his own line,” whose resolution is so tempered by 
his judgment, and his judgment so made available to him by 
power of quick resolve, that he can trust himself to make his 
own way safely through all the vicissitudes of the hunt. If he 
falls, or, tryimg an impossible fence, is foiled, allowances are 
made for him; heis not disgraced by his misfortune. The same 
rule ought to hold good in literature. Mr. Hardy is the rare 
novelist who can take a line of his own. Many a less original 
writer steers his way through plot, incident, and character- 
painting with better success; but they are in the crowd— 
they are following a “lead.” Mr. Hardy, to continue our 
metaphor, is sometimes “ pounded”; now and then he reck- 
lessly charges the impossibilities, as we have shown; occa- 
sionally he is all but unseated; but at least he is always 
“taking his own line”; and if his vagaries were as many 
again, we ought to allow for them. 

We believe that the cause of Mr. Hardy’s occasional 
failures and occasional success lies on the surface. He has 
all the gifts of a great novelist, except one — that one is 
a wide acquaintance with human nature. He does not lack 
powers of observation, and it is obvious that he has ob- 
served closely in at least one restricted circle; but it is not 
observation alone that gives a man a universal pass-key to the 
hearts of men and women. He must be fitted in other ways, 
and we suspect that Mr. Hardy is not so fitted; therefore we 
cannot agree with one part of the judgment pronounced by the 
Saturday Review—“‘'The book is full of faults, but their 
existence has not shaken the belief which we have long enter- 
tained, that Mr. Hardy is capable of making himself a place in 
the first rank of novelists.”” We do not think this ; we believe 
that Mr. Hardy will fail so often as he steps beyond the narrow 
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circle in which he has already shown that his power lies; when 
he does that, he will be “‘ growing potatoes in a cellar,” and 
the process in his hands will not be interesting. Nature he 
knows in some of its phases; but of men and women, in any 
universal sense, he has shown himself strangely ignorant. 
Great poetry may be the fruit of meditation; great problems 
in science and even in philosophy, have before now been solved 
by recluses; but a great novelist or a great playwright must 
be a man acquainted with the laws that have sway over human 
nature. The history of literature may be searched in vain for 
an instance to the contrary. 


Of a quite distinct kind of literary art is Mrs. Lynn 
Linton’s remarkable work, “ The Atonement of Leam 
Dundas.” Mrs. Linton, among other and greater qualifica- 
tions for fiction, has the faculty of making interesting and 
satisfying plots; and it may be noted, in passing, that she 
understands the writing of a plot to be a wholly different 
operation to that achieved in such works as Mr. Wilkie 
Collins’s “Woman in White,” or Miss Braddon’s “ Lady 
Audley’s Secret.” 

We should be sorry for the novel-reader who, having taken 
up either of the admirable novels we have named, could 
put it down without a lively desire to know the end. They 
are, by universal consent, absorbingly interesting; but they 
are not satisfying. When we come to the end, and the fever 
of curiosity is past, we see that we have been a little taken in. 
There has been a suppression here, an exaggeration there ; 
this personage has not come up to the expectation held out by 
the novelist, this other one has gone far beyond what we were 
led to look for. We have been ingeniously duped—had we 
been frankly told the facts as we went along, we should never 
have been curious about the ending. We have been tricked 
by a mere artifice, puzzled by an ingenious sleight-of-hand ; we 
put the book down and are none the wiser—or if we have 
learned anything, it is the extent of our own simplicity—our 
outlook on the world is not a jot the wider. We have wasted 
our time, and promise ourselves never to be caught again by 
the same manceuvres. 

Mrs. Linton’s plots are not of this kind. They are not 
written from the detective’s point of view, the incidents do 
not turn upon the catching of an express train, or the miscar- 
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riage of a registered letter. They are founded on a broad and 
deep acquaintance with men and women, und the development 
of the story follows the development of the characters of the 
personages of the story. There is little artifice; great art. 
If a hundred years hence a student of the ways of this genera- 
tion should take up the “‘ Woman in White,” or ‘‘ Lady Audley’s 
Secret,” he would get a wholly erroneous idea of our ways and 
thoughts; if he took up “ Patricia Kemball” or “ Leam 
Dundas,” he would come near to knowing us, perhaps, better 
than many of us do ourselves. It is not unlikely that Mrs. 
Linton and Mr. Trollope together will leave behind them a 
body of fiction which shall serve as a record and picture of 
contemporary life, as important as the great series of novels 
left by Balzac. Some sort of comparison might even be made 
between the great French writer and Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
though there is no imitation, conscious or unconscious. The 
method of work is alike, because it is founded on the same 
great immutable principles of art; in both the acquaintance 
with contemporary life is wide and deep; in both the analytical 
faculties are largely developed; both writers are realistic, and 
care not to preach pleasant doctrine only because it is pleasant ; 
in both writers, therefore, the outlook upon human life is not 
wholly cheerful. 

It is often made a reproach to Mrs. Lynn Linton that a 
tone of hardness and cynicism pervades her work; and it 
must be admitted that there is no gush whatever about her 
books. We cannot regret it. That she is sometimes cynical 
must be allowed ; but cynicism founded on earnestness and on 
experience, is not a thing to be protested against. The 
cynicism which comes only of ignorance or affectation is 
another thing, and that we never fail to object to. After all, 
is the world so rose-coloured, are its ways so perfect, that 
there is no room for a sneer? and is a sneer not sometimes 
the most effective weapon against an abuse ? Allowing that it 
is, we believe no one can reproach Mrs. Linton that she wields 
this two-edged sword of cynicism unwisely or unfairly. 

We hold “Leam Dundas” to be at once Mrs. Linton’s 
most serious and her best novel. To those who complain of 
her hardness we commend a study of the character of Leam, 
the proud, shy, and loyal heroine,—full of fire, single-hearted, 
honourable, possessed by her great love, oppressed by the 
remorse of her great crime. In this careful delineation there 
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is not less apparent the charity and sympathy of a tolerant and 
tender nature, than the firmness and justice of a strong one. 


We do not think that Mr. Black’s great and growing 
popularity will be much enhanced by “ Lady Silverdale’s 
Sweetheart” and the stories that are bound up with it,—the 
more so as we believe that in “ Madcap Violet” Mr. Black 
is at this moment working at what is to be his chef 
@eeuvre. In spite of the despairing cry of the critics for 
one-volume novels—the Saturday Review welcomes the book 
almost as much on this ground as on its other merits,— 
the booksellers care only for three-volume novels, for the 
mundane but sufficient reason that it costs no more to adver- 
tise three volumes than one volume, and the reading public 
has its own reasons for preferring the longer tales. It takes a 
share of literary perception somewhat keener than that of 
ordinary readers, and even ordinary critics, to appreciate good 
work in a small compass, and it is chiefly for this reason that, 
we fear, Mr. Black will not greatly increase his reputation by 
his present venture. The Hzaminer is loud in praise of the 
literary mastery displayed by Mr. Black in these tales, and we 
think the Examiner is right. The Atheneum and the Academy 
follow suit, and, indeed, we lear but one discordant note in 
the chorus of praise. 

In one of the tales the characters in “A Princess of 
Thule” are re-introduced, and this we protest against as a 
fault in art, though Thackeray has done it sometimes, 
Mr. Trollope very often, and Balzac oftener still—all of these 
authors, as we think, to the great detriment of the interest of 
their stories. The better the book the less do we like the 
characters of it to be resuscitated ; and in this case, when it 
is the charming heroine of the “ Princess of Thule,” Sheila 
herself, who is brought again on the scene, we feel it to be 
almost a desecration of a pleasant memory. 

The art in these stories is the making of a good effect with 
few materials. The stories are called by one critic slight and 
hasty ; but their appearance of haste is, to our seeming, rather 
an appearance of ease. The Saturday Review points to this 
characteristic, and bids us remember that such ease is itself 
the result of “labour and practice.” We take the same view. 
Macaulay, says his sister, used io compare eloquence to fresco 


painting: “The result of long study and meditation; but, at 
34 
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the moment of execution, thrown off with the greatest rapidity.” 
Mr. Black’s stories are clearly produced under similar con- 
ditions, and we commend them ‘for imitation to the writers of 
short tales generally. 


Prior to its completion, we should have placed ‘The 
Dilemma” in the very limited category of first-rate novels, 
but we are compelled to deny it such eminence by the uncalled 
for and inconsistent burst of piled-up tragedy with which the 
author concludes a story to which the great central incident 
of the Indian Mutiny, affecting all its personages, supplied quite 
sufficient of the tragic element. The horror upon horror of 
the end ; the mutilated and half-crazy Falkland, whom we have 
admired in his nobleness, and his frank, simple, soldierly 
gallantry and trust; the miserable Olivia, the violent and 
horrible deaths—spoil the genre of the book. It is as safe to 
refer to certain incidents and personages in “The Dilemma ” 
as it is to refer to Gwendolen Harleth or to the Duke of 
Omnium as subjects upon which none of our readers can 
possibly be ignorant, so that we may declare at once that we 
dislike the Peevor episode. It is very laboured in so far as it 
is intended to be funny, but in truth it is neither witty nor 
wise. The great merit of the book is in the first and second 
volumes, and the central interest is in the admirable descrip- 
tion of the siege of the Residency. In these, as the Times 
points out, the author’s “ intimate acquaintance with the art 
of war translates itself into animated action; the whirl of 
stirring public events is subordinated to the fortunes of private 
individuals. The Indian scenes are so fresh and vigorous that 
it is with regret we come home with the hero on furlough, to 
mix in the more familiar circles of English provincial 
existence.” The reviews are very much in accord in awarding 
high praise to the work, but confining it to the Mutiny 
episodes, and to the very clever delineations of character. 
Olivia is a fine, sweet, womanly creature—we grudge her a 
httle to Falkland, though only because she is not in love 
with him, and we grudge her much more to Kirke, because 
he is quite unworthy of her from the first. 

The Academy, we think, forces the key a little in its 
eulogy of “The Dilemma,” though it is true that, as the 
reviewer says, “It depends for its interest on the simplest of 
‘all passions—love, hate, and pity.” But we are inclined to 
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think there is more of happy instinct than of high and elabo- 
rate artistic arrangement in the contrast between the “ simple 
station-life of the first volume, with its little jealousies and 
great passions seeming little, leading up to as cunningly as it 
contrasts with the tremendous incidents of the Mutiny.” The 
Spectator gives, somewhat clumsily, expression to what we 
feel sure was a very general impression produced by “ The 
Dilemma.” 


“ The story of the Indian Mutiny, or at least an admirable sample 
of the indefinite number of individual stories, tragic, tragic-comic, 
dramatic, and pathetic, of which that great congeries of events was 
made up, has never been told in so popular a form to English ears as 
in this vivid and spirited novel. Of the chief portion of it, of which 
the scene is placed on Indian ground, it would certainly be impossible 
to say too much, at least with this qualification—that the story is 
evidently told by a soldier, with a soldier’s rather than a novelist’s 
appreciation of the relative importance of events, so that at times 
the tragic situations dwindle into the dimensions which they would 
naturally assume to a military spectator of the events, and this even 
when the private feelings of the reader have been so deeply interested 
in the turn of events, that it is almost with a sort of amaze that we 
note the military reserve and business-like punctuality with which the 
casualties are noted, and the mourners over some favourite’s death dis- 
missed to their friends and to the hills. All this is the more to be re- 
gretted that the author is a considerable artist where there is no call 
for that extra touch or two of pathos beyond what military stoicism 
admits, which even the severest literary taste demands in the chief 
situations of a tale containing so much that is pathetic and terrible 
as this.” 


The Saturday Review dwells with much appreciation upon 
the sketches of Anglo-Indian life, which are certainly done 
with very great skill, and remarks that however dull the 
existence they portray may be to the people quartered at 
Mustaphabad, it is anything but dull to the readers of the 
novel, and it points out that— 


* The tone of the narrator is that of the besieged officers, who under- 
take the most dangerous service in the natural round of their duties, 
and never show themselves disposed to grumble, save when they see 
comrades preferred to themselves for some desperate sortie. Their 
deeds of unassuming heroism are left to speak for themselves, and their 
jests over the privations they endure only serve to keep up their spirits. 
Though the narrative painfully recalls the sad associations of the time, 
we feel it to be a faithful and reassuring picture of the genuine warlike 
temperament that mukes the English soldier so formidable. From 
Colonel Falkla: 4, who has naturally taken the command, to the sub- | 
alterns whose souls used to be in billiards or their betting-books, all 
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are elevated and animated in the presence of imminent peril. The 
women evince a patience and composure worthy of the men who are 
fighting for them, although death is making gaps in the ranks of the 
defenders, and some of the wives and their families already find them- 
selves widowed and orphaned. Yet in spite of the sustained strain on 
the nerves, gaiety is not altogether banished, and the weary days and 
anxious nights—they never drag in the pages of ‘The Dilemma’—are 
not unenlivened by gleams of fun.” 


When “ Ouida”? commenced her literary career it was as a 
close imitator and exaggerator of some of the worst tricks of 
style of the author of “‘ Guy Livingstone.” That book, wherein 
we found in startling conjunction the manners of the prize 
ring, the stable, and the common room, had yet its value as a 
protest against much that was over-effeminate in contemporary 
fiction. It was melancholy, however, to see the useful reaction 
which ‘‘Guy Livingstone” inculcated, brought into contempt by 
its many servile imitators. Among the cleverest and closest 
of them all was “ Ouida.”’ One read her first works with a 
smile of pity for the author of ‘Guy Livingstone.” Nothing 
afflicts an author so much as a parody, and the old axiom that 
imitation is the truest flattery, loses its force in the dominion 
of letters. 'To be sure, much of the original was wanting—the 
real manliness of the “‘ Guy Livingstone ” style was replaced 
by hysterical violence; of the erudition of the original author, 
rack wae x. 'ant> only because it was out cf place, the 
pedantry + lone remained, aud tus imtitator im” tc? is reck)oss 
muscule* cynics with. ¢zgravated recklessness, wholly want- 
ine invarecala wy. [4 was She too common cynicism born of 
1gneraD* d f Sleness ond petulance—the cynicism which 
may | +> ct in the mouths of wicked little boys and girls 
of ter, and of wluch the ‘ormula is, “I don’t care, and I will 
be tiaughty.”’ 

“ Ouida’s” novels have since ‘her helda considerable place 
among the second-rate fiction of the day. Many of them were 
ludicrously ignorant, alike in a literary sense, and as regarded 
the lives of the fast men, from among whom she selected her 
heroes—those wondrous persons who revelled in purple velvet 
dressing-gowns, and draughts of “ burning curacoa,’’—and the 
lives of the great ladies who wore “ purples and trailing laces,” 
and whose “ women” were accustomed to “wrap them in 
some cashmeres” as a preliminary to their toilet operations. 
All her scenes were stagey, and fresh air and sunshine 
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were unknown in the gassy and unwholesome atmosphere in 
which she exercised her fancy. Of humour she was so utterly 
devoid that the absence of it in her writings was almost funny; 
she would write pages of intolerable nonsense with the sober 
seriousness of perfect good faith ; and so plain was this lacune 
in her intellect, that the reviewers used not to quiz her absur- 
dities ; they castigated them, with what sometimes looked like 
needless severity, but which was really needed, because she 
was entirely obtuse to the finer processes of ridicule. There 
was nothing but thumping for such productions as “ Strath- 
more” and “ Idalia ;”” the author did not know when she was 
tickled. But “Ouida” has improved of late, not indeed that 
she has, even now, a ray of humour, or that she has learned 
moderation in endowing her people with wealth, or conquered 
the fact that purple is a colour and not a stuff, or abandoned 
the notion that god-like chins and wine-coloured hair are 
attributes of the British aristocracy, but that she has taken 
to foreign scenes, and gets on much better. She has genuine 
taste for the beauties of nature and art, real eloquence though 
she sometimes misapplies it, and happy audacity, largely due to 
her lack of humour, which encourages her to dash at subjects 
concerning which her knowledge is of the flimsiest, with sur- 
prising boldness, and in many instances with great effect. 
Her bitter railing against women, and her gross flattery of 
men, have won her a good deal of popularity among certair 
classes of readers, and she still adheres to the poor expedient 
But otherwise her more recent novels have had real merits. 
“‘Pascarel,” and “ Folle Farine,” and “ Two Little Wooden 
Shoes,” are works of quite a different calibre from the novels 
which may have delighted rems:kably young subalterns, and 
fired the imagination of milliners’ girls. The latest of “Quida’s” 
novels is, ‘In a Winter City,” and it is very clever, though 
rather unpleasant. ‘There is genuine beauty in her descrip- 
tions of Florence, and real interest in the story of the Lady 
Hilda. If only Miss de la Ramé could have endowed her 
with something less than £50,000 a year! The style of this 
book is no less eloquent than that of its predecessors, but it is 
much more accurate ; and the chief characteristics of the novel 
are well put in the following :— 


“ Miss de la Ramé has laid in Florence,” says the World, “the scene 
of a book which will, perhaps, give less chance to her detractors, and 
afford greater delight to the vast reading public, than any of her former 
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works. It is written with all the spirit and fire, all the keen know- 
ledge of female character and power of dissection, for which Ouida was 
distingu’shed u her best days; and in addition, it has tenderness and 
refinement, which in the ea>lier novels were often lacking.” 


At the rate at which novels are published now-a-days, and 
considering the vicious system which has prevailed for some 
time—a system by which novel-writers purchase the grati 
fication of their generally ill-directed vanity—it would be 
impossible within our space to do more than comment upon a 
few which have anything to distinguish them from the crowd 
which come within the limits of the quarter. Among those so 
distinguished is a novel called “ Linked Lives,” by Lady 
Gertrude Douglas, which, though set aside by the Athenceum 
as a polemic, not a story, has been praised very highly in 
critical quarters, where agreement in opinion concerning the 
merits of any book is exceedingly rare. The Academy can 
hardly believe that ‘‘ Linked Lives” can be the author’s first 
work, so much does it find to admire in her finished style, and 
in the vivid pictures of Scottish and Breton life which she 
draws. ‘he Spectator gives the book one of its characteris- 
tically analytical and painstaking reviews; and the T'ablet 
impnutes to it a high degree of merit in the moral as well as 
in the literary order. The anticipatory interest aroused by 
Lady Gertrude Douglas’s novel, was due mainly to the rarity 
of works of fiction from Roman Catholic sources which deal 
with broad social aspects and questions which appeal to the 
world at large while distinctly maintaining a religious tone; 
the subsequent success of the book is due to its very unusual 
interest, and to the life-likeness of the scenes of Glasgow life 
among the lowest classes, which carry conviction of their 
truth to every reader, however far removed from personal 
experience or the chance of observation of them. We are 
old-fashioned enough to take delight in a beautiful, sad, and 
elevated love-story, and therefore the author’s hero and 
heroine, Hugh Fortescue and Mabel Forrester, are very charm- 
ing persons to us; but we feel that the chief strength of the 
book lies in its portraiture of Katie Mackay, the Glasgow waif, 
whose life-history is told with remarkable vigour and pathos. 
That it is a study from life we learn from the preface. 

The whole of Katie Mackay’s story is admirably told, and 
there is high art in the description of the matter-of-course 
criminality of the family of thieves who take the child under 
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their protection ; but perhaps the sketch of Katie during her 
durance vile at the Reformatory when she is sent for by the 
Mother Superior to be remonstrated with, is as good as any- 
thing in the “ower true” tale. It is full of the wild longing 
for liberty with which the reader is made to sympathize all 
through the story :— 


“ne mistress’s chair was by the open window, which immediately 
overlooked the school play-ground, and afforded in the distance a 
charming glimpse of the Clyde valley. The mistress, when Katie 
entered, was standing by the window watching the children at their play 
below ; nor did she at first take any notice of the little delinquent, who, 
in order to attract attention to her presence, began to whistle, and stamp 
with her feet upon the deal floor of the cell. Then the mistress turned 
round, exhibiting a fresh, young, pleasant face, with large, dark, serious 
eyes, and an expression singularly winning and beautiful. She was, 
however, flushed, and it did not escape Katie’s quick eye that ‘ Mother 
St. Cecilia’ put her hand suddenly to her head as if in pain. She sat 
down at once, desiring Katie to shut the door, which Katie did with a 
very bad grace, banging her back up against it. ‘Now, Katie Mackay,’ 
began the mistress quietly; then she paused, fixed her penetrating 
glance upon the child’s countenance, and gravely shook her head. 
‘Div ye want me?’ asked Katie defiantly. ‘Yes,’ said the Sister, 
briefly, ‘I sent for you.’ ‘What’s this ye’s wantin’ then?’ ‘Is that the 
way to speak, Katie Mackay? Can you not be civil even to your 
Mothers?’ Katie laughed contemptuously. ‘ Why are you such a bad, 
naughty child? ’ continued the mistress pleadingly. ‘ Just,’ said Katie, 
saucily. ‘Just!’ repeated the Sister, without the least show of im- 
patience—‘ just what, Katie? Does it make you happy to bealways in 
disgrace? Do you like to be locked up in the cells? Do you like 
rice and water and porridge? Answer me, my child—do you enjoy 
punishment?’ ‘I’s no heedin’ aboot the parritch. I can tak’ the rice ; 
an’ for the cells, aweel, Mither, I aye likit them fine.’ ‘Oh, nonsense, 
nonsense, Katie—that is all silly bragging! Come now, try to bea 
sensible child, and listen to what Iam going to say to you. You have 
been two years in the school; you know you cannot get your own way 
here; you know that all your naughtiness only ends in getting penance 
for yourself. You surely have found out by this time that your life is 
not made happier to you for all yourrebellion. Now, do you not think 
you have tried your own foolish way long enough? Don’t you think, 
my child, you could try my way for a change? I promise’you it will 
make you happier than you are now.’ ‘I dinna ken,’ replied Katie, a 
little more humbly than she had hitherto spoken. ‘I’s wantin’ oot. 
I’s awfu’ miserable here.’ ‘ Well, but, Katie, all your bad conduct will 
not make your time in the school one atom shorter. You have still 
three years before you, and you know you cannot leave us until they 
are over. Now the question is, are you going to spend them miserably, 
or will you not try my advice? You are thirteen years old, and yet 
you have never been good enough to allow me even to put down your 
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name for your first Communion. My dear child, this is sad—very, 
very sad!’ ‘The mistress’s face had flushed more deeply while she was 
speaking, and more than once she leaned her head wearily on her 
hands, with a transient look of excessive pain. Katie saw it, and was 
distressed ; for in her heart she was really attached to the Mother St. 
Cecilia. ‘ Mither, ye're sick. I ken fine ye are, ye re that rosy-lookin’!’ 

I have a bad headache,’ was the response, ‘and your naughty conduct 
has made it rather worse.’ ‘Wull ye get better, Mither, gin I tak’ 
meesel’ up?’ ‘Perhaps I may. Now, Katie, you were very rude this 
morning to your Mother St. Philomena—more than rude, in fact: Do 
you know that you might have hurt her severely ?’ ‘Och! I hate yon 
Mither—she’s aye flytin’ on me.’ ‘Dages she “ flyte” on you when you 
are good, Katie?’ ‘Iken fine I’s aye bad. Weel, I’s nae heedin’ I war 
just born t’it.’ ‘ Born to it, poor child! no, indeed,’ said Mother St. 
Cecilia, emphatically. ‘No, you were born to be happy, and good, and 
to live for ever with God in heaven. That is why we are all here— 
that is why this house was built—that is why there are such places as 
schools, where children can be taught all about God, and their own 
souls, that are so valuable in God’s sight, my poor child. Born to it, 
indeed! No,no; remember my words to you, Katie—you were born 
for better things than you at present know anything of.’ A tear 
glistened in Katie’s eye while she listened to the earnest voice talking 
so kindly to her; a right chord was touched in her litt’e heart, and this 
time she answered very differently. ‘Mither, I wull try—so Iwull! I 
gie ye me word I wull tak’ myself up. D’ye feel happy noo, Mither, 
gin I promise ye? Say ye do, Mither, say ye do!’ and the child left 
her position by the door, where she had sullenly remained, and kneeled 
humbly down at the mistress’s feet.” 


In “A Fight with Fortune,’ Mr. Mortimer Collins has 
done some of his very best work. The brightness and move- 
ment which are never absent from his novels are conspicuous 
in this one, in which he has exercised no more self-restraint 
than usual. He is more than usually humorous in this instance, 
if equally fantastic, and we congratulate him heartily on old 
Richard Cotton, who, “confident in his own power to live 
long, felt a certain pride as his friends and acquaintances 
dropped into the grave one by one.” ‘To Mr. Mortimer 
Collins, in his novel-writing capacity, we always feel disposed 
to apply Ingoldsby’s ‘ Moral” to his ‘‘Lay of Saint Me- 
dard ”’ :— 

“ Gourmandise is a vice ; a sad failing at least ; 

Recollect that ‘ Enough is as good as a feast.’ 


Then do not set your mind on stewed, fried, boiled, or roast ; 
Or on delicate woodcocks served up upon toast.” 


He carries his mirage-menus too far; he imperils the charm 
of his heroes, whether artisan or aristocratic, by keeping them 
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perpetually at rack and manger. In short, his Pegasus’ 
muzzle is perpetually in the nosebag, and only that the fine 
flavour of his true and rare scholarship makes amends, only 
that his own palate is even keener for the strong meat of 
classic learning, and the Hymettus honey and Castalian sparkle 
of the poetry of the ancients, we should lose patience with his 
perpetually spread feasts of Trimalchio. We are quite aware 
that Mr. Mortimer Collins is good-humouredly unassailable on 
this point; but has it never occurred to him that he is a kind 
of literary torturer to—how shall we manage that impossible 
plural ?—innumerable T'antali, who know nothing about these 
wonderful meats and drinks which he spreads for them, not 
like a Barmecide feast, for there is a great deal too much under 
the covers; but ‘‘ leastways in a contrary sense, which the 
meaning is the same,” as Mr. Dickens, likewise a convivial 
writer, though of a coarser turn of bill-of-fare imagination, 
makes the orator say who proposes the health of Cheeryble 
Brothers? In “ A Fight with Fortune,” Mr. Mortimer Collins 
is delightfully witty, ingenious, and scholarly. We prefer his 
impossible hero, a glazier this time, to his equally impossible 
and less interesting “ blacksmith and scholar ;” and, in fact, 


have nothing to complain of except the prevalence of the 
larder and the cellar. 


With “A Dog and his Shadow,” Mr. Francillon’s latest 
novel, we are disappointed, and we suspect we are in the 
majority in that feeling, for the trumpets of the reviewers give 
forth but an uncertain sound, and all the praise is in gene- 
ralities. We are unable to find in the book “ sufficient plot,” 
with the Athenceum, or “ distinct character ;”” and as for the 
‘strong but unobtrusive moral,” it entirely eludes us, not that 
we think the worse of the book for that. But it is eccentric 
and tedious, and when we lay it down we are troubled by the 
questions, “ Who is the Dog? and what is his Shadow?” 





























